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PREFACE. 



Tub present volume contains the First Part of Mr. Arnold's 
Practical Introduction to Latin Prose Composition ; the introduc- 
tory portion of the Second Part (as published by the Author) on 
the Order of Words in Latin ; and nearly all the Longer Latin 
Exercises, Part L, a work which was published separately, but 
intended to follow immediately in order the use of the First Part 
of the Prose Composition. 

This arrangement was adopted for the purpose of embracing 
as much valuable matter as possible within the compass of a rea- 
sonably sized volume. The First Part is complete in itself, and, 
so far as it goes, admirably fulfils the design of the author ; yet, 
as the Exercises consist of single, short, and unconnected sen- 
tences, it was deemed advisable to introduce other and longer Ex- 
crcises, in which the student should be taught practically how to 
arrange his ideas in passages of considerable length, and in which 
are involved most of the minutiae and intricacies of the Latin 
idiom. For this purpose Part IL of the present volume is most 
excellently adapted. The work on the Latin Particles, which 
was published by the author as the Second Part of the Practical 
Introduction to Latin Prose Composition, is a production of much 
value and importance, and is devoted to a lengthened and full elu- 
cidation of the difficulties which stand in the way of one who 
would become a thorough and accomplished Latinist. It is in- 
tended — should the classical public demand it — ^to issue this work 
at an early date. 

The principal advantages which the present volume offers over 
works of a similar kind are these. It contains a copious but con- 
cise illustration of Latin Synonymes drawn mainly from the 
standard treatise of Ddderlein on this subject ; there is, through.* 



▼iil PEEFACE. 

out, a careful and precise notation of the Difierences of Idiom 
between the Latin and English languages ; a frequent calling 
the attention of the student, by way of Cautions, to nice points 
which might otherwise escape his notice ; and a constant repeti- 
tion, under new forms and combined with new matter, of what has 
gone before — ^the iterum iierumque of Virgil — ^till both the words 
and expressions, with their peculiarities, are fastened in the mem- 
ory. In addition to this, the Exercises are wholly in English, 
that is, the English is given to be turned into the corresponding 
Latin ; and full and very carefully arranged Vocabularies pre- 
cede or accompany each Exercise. This plan is far superior— 
in the Editor's judgment — ^to the common mode of giving all the 
Latin words in the Latin order, simply requiring that the sentence 
be made grammatically correct by the use of the right cases, 
moods, tenses, &c. By such a course the pupil is not obliged to 
study and exercise his powers of reflection and observation to any 
great extent ; but only to be tolerably well acquainted with gram- 
matical forms and usages ; he learns to- expect the helps of the 
Latin words ; he pays little regard to the peculiarities of the Latin 
order ; and is very apt to be sadly puzzled when an English sen- 
tence or passage is given to him to be turned into Latin. On the 
contrary, by using Mr. Arnold's method the student is compelled 
to .examine well and constantly the mode which the Romans had 
of expressing their ideas, and in what respect it differs from our 
own, as well in regard to the choice as the collocation of words 
and sentences ; and almost of necessity his memory has to be 
stored with a large supply of words and phrases for continual 
use. 

Great care has been bestowed upon the volume, for the purpose 
of securing accuracy and clearness of arrangement ; and it is 
trusted that it will not be found inferior to any issues of the 
American press. 

J. A. S« 
Nbw-Yoek, March I6ih, 18A6. 
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INTRODUCTORY REMARKS. 



Gn the Arrangement of Words in a LaUn Sentence, 

1. The general distinction between the English and Latin ordei 
is this: 

2. 0^ In Latin the governed and dependent words generally 
stand before the words on which they de^pend; so that in simple 
sentences, the verb, when not particularly emphatic^ stands at the 
end of the sentence. 

3. Thus in simple narrative, afler the conjunction comes the 
sidject (nom. case) ; then the governed cases with adverbs and 
expressions of time^ place, manner, &c., and last of all the verb. 

4. But if the verb is emphatic, it must be placed earlier in the 
sentence. — Quod non dedit fortuna, id non eripit. Mirabile 
videtur, quod non rideat haruspex, &c. Non inteUigunt homines, 
quam magnum, vectigal sit parsimonia. 

For it must always be remembered that — 

5. 0^ The degree of prominence and emphasis to be given to 

a toordy is that wMch mainly determines its position in the sen- 

^cnce.—And, 

6. a) The tioo mp^ie positions in a sentence are the beginning nnd the endf 
" by the former our attention is excited, and on the latter it red9,** (Crom- 
bie.) 

t>) Add to this, that the more unutual a position is for any word, the more 
emphatic it ia for that word. Thus, "arbores seret dilig^is agricola, 
quarum adspiciet baccam ipse maiquamJ* (Cic.) 

e) A word that generally stands close by another receives emphasis by 
Mparofiofi from it ; especiallyif it be thus brought near the beginning or 
end of a sentence. VohtjdaUm^ percepi maximam', Propterea quod 
aliud iter haberent nulhem^. JEdid equitea ad CsBsarem omitci^ revcr- 
tuntur. 

d) Another principle affecting the position of words is the harmonious 
arrangement of syllables ; the/oto of the sentence. 



14 INTRODUCTORY REMARKS. 

7. Genitive. The genitive, whether dependent on a sub- 
stantive or adjective, stands first if it be the more emphatic ; if 
not, not. But it is rendered more emphatic by separation \ 
see 6, c). 

a) It probably somewhat prefers the position before the govern 
ing noun, when that is not decidedly emphatic. 

h) When the governing substantive has an adjective with it, 
the order is generally adj,^ gen,, suhst, (Vera animi magnitude.) 

8. Attributive and its substantive. Of these the more 
emphatic stands first. But see 6, c). 

a. A very short precedes a longer word : hence the demon^ 
straiives usually stand before their nouns, and monosyllable sub- 
stantives before their adjectives. 

9. Apposition. Here too the more emphatic precedes : but 
generally the word in apposition stands last. 

a. This is particularly the case with titles, &c., in apposition to 
proper names. 

Q,, Mucins Augur ; Agisrex; Fyih&goTas Philosophu^, But, 
urbs Roma ; though Cyprus insula, Hypomajluvius. 

10. Words dependent on Adjectives. Here too the more 
emphatic precedes, with something of a preference for placing 
the dependent words first. 

11. Ablative absolute. The more emphatic first. 

12. Infinitive dependent on Verb. The more emphatic first ; 
generally the infinitive. 

a. Of two infinitives, the more emphatic first. 

13. Adverbs. Generally, immediately before the words they 
belong to. Quoque immediately afler its word. 

14. Words that modify the meaning of an adjective are usually 
placed between it and the substantive. (Prcelio magis ad eventum 
secundo, quam, &c.) 

15. Opposition and contrasted notions. 

a) A repeated word, or a word akin to a word already used in 
the sentence, is generally brought as near to that word as possible. 
Timor Ummem pellit. Nulla virtus virtuti contraria est. Virtutura 
in alia alius vult excellere. Aliis aliunde est periculum. 

h) Of two contrasted clauses or groups of words, of parallel 
construction, the order of the first is often reversed in the second : 



INTRODUCTORY REMARKS. 1^ 

BO that two of the anUthetical words are as^ar apart as possible 
Fragile carpus animus sempUemus movet. Ratio nostra amseti' 
at ; pugnat oraUo. Quse me moverunt, movissent eadem te pro- 
fecto. 

Oir Enim, vero, aiitem, quoque^ quidem (with of course the 
enclitic8\ cannot be the first words of a clause. 
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PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION 

TO 

LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION. 



The common concords are taken for granted ; that— 

(1.) A verb agrees with its nommative case m ntmtkr 
and person. 

(2.) An adjective, pronoun, or participle, agrees with its 
substantive in gender, number and case, 

(8.) A transiUve verb, whether active or deponent, takes 
afler it an accusative of the person or thing acted upon. 

(4.) Verbs of existence (such as be, become, turn ota, 
&c.) ; passive verbs of being called, considered, chosen, 
&c., take a substantive or adjective afler them in the nomt- 
native case. 

(5.) The thing by which stands in the ablative ; the 
person by whom, in the ablative with the preposition a 
or ab. 

(6.) One substantive depending upon another is put in 
the genitive case. 



Qbs. When a pronoun is the nominative case' to a verb, it is 
not expressed in Latin; except for the sake of emphasis or 
particular distinction. 

(a) In the same wliy the poBsenhe pronoun ia seldom expressed, 
when there can be no doubt as to vhotc the thhig is. See 3 (a). 

(fi) When there U any distinction to be expressed, ai, for instance, 
when / am opposed to yoUf* the pronouns must be expressed. 



* The pron. is expressed, even when the distinction is only between two ao- 
tions of the same person. EJed ego te armatis hominibus, noa d^SoeC 



18 NOMINATIVE CASE AND VERB. [§ 1. 12-4 

I. 

§ 1. Nondnathe Case and Verb* 

2. (a) When two or more nominative cases singular come to. 
gether, they take a plural verb/ which agrees with the nominative 
case of the most worthy^ person. 

Qi) The verbs est and sunt are oflen omitted. 
8, (a) Et ego^ et Balbus sustulimus manus, Boik I and Balhus 
lifted up our hands, 
(h) Amici veterrimi optimi, The oldest friends are the best. 

4. VOCABTTLART 1. 

And, et ; que enditic ; atque ; ac * 

I^ Bi. 

BoUi— and, et— et. 

Hand, xnSnus, ta, /. 

Sister, Sbror, Oris, /. 

WeU, bSnS. 

Hunger fibnes, is, /. 

Seasoning, J condlmentum, i. «. 

Sauce, I 

Army, ezercxtus, fis, m. 



* The verb is often however in the singular, agreeing with one of the nomi- 
natives, and being understood with the other. This is the common construe* 
tion with et-^et; qttum—iumf <&c., when both the nominatiyes are tvngular^ and 
of the mxnu person, 

b TheJIrat person is said to be more toorihy than the second, the second than 
the third. 

• For " Balbus and /," the Romans, putting "J" first, said " Ego et BaOms, * 
When therefore Cardinal Wolsey said ^*Ego et Rex mens," he was a good 
(grammarian but bad courtier. 

4 Et joins words each of which is considered mdependenMi/, and as of equal 
importance: atque ( =s adque) or ac, which is an abridged (and less emphatic) 
tbrm of the same word, adds a notion that is, if anything, of more importance 
than the preceding one (= *and also,' *and moreotei^)i qui joins a word 
dosely to another, as an appendage to it, as hdonging to it, and often as forming 
one complex notion with it. 

When at connects prthopoZ daweay wbordinate ones and single words must 
be connected by que^ or (if <tmi2ar notions) atque. 

Atque is used before vowels or consonants, but especially before vowels. 

Ae is used before eomonante (though not very often before the k sounds) ; but 
not before voweU or h. Mr. Allen shows that ac (though very rarely met with 
b6toreg, q) is not very uncommon in Cicero before c. So also Zumpt. 



§ 2. 5-9.] AOCUSATIYE WITH INFINITIVB. 19 

War, bellum, L n. 

A Qaul, Gkdlofl, i m. 

Many, mult!, sb, a. 

Very many, permulti,* », a. 

Caesar, Cesar, CeaXris, m. 

To lift up, tollSre, sostifl, subULU 

Tobein^h^ath.^ ,^^^ 

To wage (properly to carry), gSrSre, gess^ geet 

To conquer, yincCre, vie, yict. 

Exerase 1. 

5. If you and the army' are-in-good-health, it is well (p. 14, 
id). Both you and Balbus lifted up (your) hands. Both you 
and I (1 Ohs. fi) have waged many' wars. Both you and Balbus 
have waged very-many' wars. The best' sauce (is hunger.) 
The Gauls were conquered by Caesar. Hands were lifted up 
both by you and by Balbus. If you and your sister are-in-good- 
health, it is well. 



II. 

§ 2. Accusative with Infinitive. 

6. The infinitive takes before it not the nominative, but the 

accusative,* 

7. Many sentences that in English are joined to a verb by the coi^unc- 
tion * ihaif* are expressed in Latin by the accusative and injinitwe. 

8. In turning such sentences into Latin ^ihat* must be omitted; the 
English nomina/ive turned into the accuaatioe; and the English verb 
into the infinUvoe mood of the same tense. 

9. The accusative with the infinitive follows verbs {senHendi et dedor 
randi) oifeding^ knowingt vitkmgf hearing, bdieving, thinking, &c. ; 
and such expressions as, it is certain, manifest, true, &c. 



* Per in composition with an adjective, adds to it the meaning of * very.* 
f Ezercitusque. Que must always be appended to the latter of the two words 

connected by it. 
9 This idiom is not uncommon in English, though far less common tnan in 

Latin. 
'* I ordered %imf0&e<2t«mi«ted" (for ^lorderedthatheahould be dimnitood^y 
**l nw him to be a knave" (for 'I saw thai he was a knave'). 



80 ACCUSATIVE WITH INFINITIVE. [§ 2. 10-13. 

10. (a) Respondeo^ placere et mihi locum^ I answer that the 

place pleases me too. 
{J}) Respondity placere et sibi locuniy He answered that the 

place pleased him too. 
(c) Sentimus calere ignem^ tdvem esse albam, dulce mel^ 

We know-hy-our-sensesy that fire is hot ; that snow is 

vMte, honey sweet, 

11. VOCABTTLARY 2. 

To answer, respondgre, respond, respons. 

To understand, intelligSre, intellez, intellect. 

To deny, negSre, 5y, St. 

To sin, peccire,«iv, St. 

I remember, mgmini, Jmper. memento ; pL mementote. 

To know-by-the-senses, sentire, sens, sens. 

To injure, offend-against, viol&re, Sv, it. 

Law, lex, iSgis,/. 

Catttions. 
12. [C. I.] Otr Him, her, them (or he, she, they, wheA they are 
to be translated by the accusative) must be trans- 
lated by the proper case of sui, when they and the 
nomincUive of the verb stand for the same person. 

Also, in the same case, his, hers, its, theirs^ 
must be translated by suus. 

13. < He tayt that it pUasea him. 
C He 8cad that it pleated him. 
In English the dependent verb (by a kind of attraction) assumes the 
poBtformf when the verb it depends on is in a past tense. 
Hence 

Otr [C. II.] In a sentence with * that ' dependent on a past tense, 
the perfect is to he translated hy the present {and 
imperfect) infinitive, whenever the notion expressed 
hy it is not to he described as over before the time of 
the principal verh,^ 

Oir [C. III.] * Should' after * that' is to he translated hy the 
present infinitive, when it does not eatress either 
duty or a future event. 



h Thus "he said that it pleated him''— when 1 at th$ ii$M of his saying it 1 
XplaetT^) t btforetht time of his saying it? (placuitte). 



(8. 14-17.] ACCUSATIVE WITH INFIMITiyB 21 

Exercise 2. 

14. He answered that he^^* had waged many' wan. He 
denies that he has sinned (or : says that he has not sinned).*'|' He 
B2iy3 thai he does not^ understand. He says that CflBsarwill nU^ 
ofiend-against the laws. Remember that hunger is the best sauce. 
He answered that he understood.'^ He answered, that both you 
and Balbus were-in-good-health. Both you and Balbus'have 
sinned. 



{ 



§ 8. Accusative with Infinitive continued. 

15. (a) Afler^e, promife, un(2erto&e, &c.9thejftt^re MtAuttoe< 
is used with the accusative of the pronoun ; and (h) eiQBTpretendf 
Ihe ace. of the pronoun. . 

16. (a) Sperat plerumque adolescens diu se victurum (esse),^ 

A young man generally expects to live a long time, 
(h) Simulat se furore. He pretends to he mad. 
fttr [C. IV.] * Would/ * should/ after a past tense are future 

forms : 

He says that he tDiQ come. 
[.He said that he would come. 

17. Vocabulary 8. 

A boBlness, negotium, I, n. 

A journey, Iter, nxaSris, n. 

To hope, sperSre, Sv, at. 

To come, YSnire, vSn, vent 

To promise, pollicSri, pollicitus; promltUSre, piomlB^ 

promiss.! 

To undertake, engage, reclpCre, io, recSp, recept. 



• These Nnmerals, followed by a curve, refer to the CauHoM. 
tThese Numerals refer to the TliUe qf Difertneet qf IdUmi. 
I For * he promises to come? = he promises that he tpiU come. 
He hopes to Uot = he hopes ihcA he ehaU Uve. 
He pretends to he,mad =: he pretends that he ie mad. 
M With the compound infinitives ceee is often omitted. 
I Promittere {to give U forth) is the general word for prondeing, whether jfood 
or crtf. Polliceri is to qfer from one*s own free-will and inclinations^ used only 
of promising good. PoUiceor being used for free and gixwiou^ V^^^^es^swrk 



22 AGREEMENT OF ADJECTIVE WITH S(7BSTAMTIT£. [§ 4. 19-21 



To finish, accomplish, conf YcSre, io, confgc, confect. 

To pretend, sxmulare,n Sv, at 

To be nuui, ftlx^re, (neut. : no peif, or mqrine,) 
To (my, your, <&c.) satis- ^ 

(action, satisfieictorily, > ex sententift*. 

saccessfully, ) 

To have a prosperous voyage, ex sententlA navigSre. 

Exercise 3. 



18. Solon pretended to he mad. I will pretend io he mad. He 
promised to come, I engage tofimsh the business to your saiisfac- 
turn, I hope that you will have a prosperous voyage. The business 
has been finished byBalbus. I hope iojimsh the business. He 
was pretending to he mad. I promised to finish the business. 
He answered, that Caius had had a prosperous voyage. He 
answered that he wotM*^ finish the business. He says that he 
will not^ come. He has accomplished his journey satisfactorily. 



III. 

^ 4. Agreement of Adjective with Substantive. 

19. (a) When an adjective agrees with several singular nouns, 
it will be in the plural number, and agree with the wjost worthy. 

20. (Jb) If the substantives are things that have not Ufe, the 
adjective is usually in the neuter gender. 

21. (c) When the noun is ^ man,* * woman,' ' thing/ it is seldom 
expressed in Latin. 

[C. v.] * Thir^ should be expressed by * res' (fem.) when the 
adjective alone would leave it doubtful whether men 
or thirds were meant. 
Thus * of many ihingff not miiftoncm, but mtiUarum rtrum 



nramitto would naturally be qften used of promising what has been requeaiedm 

Hence 

UUro polliceor ; promiito (saepe) rogatus : 

Nee mala polliceor, mala sed promittere possum. 

» QuflB nan mmtHmado; qvtn nmte&dieBimuUmtur. 

A The pronoun should be exprtesed («r meft $ent€nHAf Ac.) whenever to leave 

ft oat would cause an am2ri[giiity. 



{ 4. 22-25.] AGRBEMJBNT OF ADJECTIVE WITH StJBSTANTIVB. 23 

22. (a) Castor et PoUux ex equis pugnare mn sunt. Castor and 
Pollux were seen to Jight on horseback. 

(b) Inter se contraria sunt heneficium et injuria, A benefit 

and an injury are contrary to each other, 

(c) Boni sapientesque ex civitate pelluntur, The good ami 

wise are banished (literally, driven from the staie). 

(d) Praterita mutare non possiimus, We cannot change 

the past. 

(e) Omnia mea mecum porto, I am carrying all my property 

mth me. 

23. Ob§. 1. The neuter plural without a substantive la generally used 
in Latin, where toe use the singular. Thus 

muchf verymuchf every things Aepaet^ 

multa, permulta, omnia, praBteilta, 

UtOe (few things), very little, 

pauca, perpauca. 

24. Obe. 2. The neater adj. is used in Latin without a substantive, 
where we might substitute * thwge,* but really use some more appro- 
priate noun, as property, (Ajecte, 'poeeeaaUmM, peifomumeee, Stc. 

[C. vi.] Obs. Cum is written ctfter, and as one word vriih, the 
ablatives me, te, dec. : mecumy tecum, secum, no* 
biscum, vobiscum. 

20. VOCABULAEY 4. 

Contrary, contrarius, a, um. 

(to each other, after contrary) inter se {between themteltee). 



Good, better, best. 


bbnus, melior, optTmns. 


Wise, 


sSpiens, tis. 


Deaf, 


surdu8,a, um. 


Parent, 


parens, tis, com. gend. 


"^tue. 


virtus, fitis, /. 


Vice, 


vitium, i. n. 


BUnd, 


caecus, a, um. 


All my property, 


omnia mea<^. 


To owe. 


debSre, debu, debit. 


To banish. 


pellgre ex civitate (pellSre, pCpiO, puis, lo 




drive). 


To be ignorant-oi: 


ignorSre, Sv, St. {ace,) 


To see. 


cernSre, crSv, crSt (properly to separate i 




hence, to distinguish ; to see dearly; th« 




proper word to express the possession of 


• 


dieHnetvieian). 



» The other possesdvei^ iuue, own, noqter,^.^ must \i^\i»oSL\o\fK'9>>va«a^ 
&C7 preperfym 



24 THE RELATIVE. [§5. 26-80« 

To carry, portSre, Sy. at 

To hear, audire, iv. it. 

To speaJk, Itfqni, lociitus, or loquutua. 

To fight on horsebacic, ex equo, or ex equisP pugnSre. 

Exercise 4: 

26. They are banishing the good and mse. We are all 
ignorant-of many things. Virtue and vice are contrary to each 
other. A hUnd man does not see. The good and toise have been 
banished. A deaf man does not hear. Hear much (23) ; speak 
little (p. 14. 15, h,) We shall carry all our property with us. 
He spoke very Uttle. Both you and Balbus are ignorant of many 
things. He says that he is no^ well. They will hear HtHe' .* 
they will speak much (p. 14, 15, h). We owe very much to our 
parents. Remember that you owe very much' to your parents. 
He says that he will nof fight on horseback. 



IV. 

§ 5. The Relative. 

27. The relative pronouns 

qui, quaUtf quantus, quat^ 

answer respectively to 

it, taU§f taiUuB, kL 

28. In a relative sentence,^ 

^iir Each clause has its oton verb, and its own independent 

construction. 
29. A relative pronoun agrees with some case of a substantive which is 

expressed in the preceding sentence. The substantive to which it 
thus rtfert is called its anteeederU {oi fort-going substantive). 

The antecedent, in a sentence y%i2^ expressed, would be expressed 
twic6 ; and it sometimes ia expressed twice in Latin : this, however, 
is but seldom the case, and the antecedent is gemrally omitted in the 

30. (c) Sometimes however the antecedent is expressed in the 



P Extqw, if we are speaking of om person; ex eqttU, if of more. 
4 The clause in which the relative stands is called the relative ckatM$ tho 
other, theprmdjpo/^ or mUeoedmi dauie. 



J 5. 31-33.] TUE BELATIVE. 25 

relativey and omitted in the principal clause ; and (d) when this i» 

the case, the relative clause is often placed first ; the antecedent 

being expressed in ity and represented in the principal clause 

^though not always) hy the proper case of ' w' or ' hic,^ 

81. The ' i»,' however, is often omitted, especially when ' maaC or ' Hiin^ 

is meant, or, when the verbs govern the same case. 

If the antecedent would be in different eoKt in the two clauses, 
*u^ ox*ku^ is but seldom omitted.' 

82. (a) Nullum animal, quod sanguinem hahet, sine corde esse 
potest, No animal that has bloody can he without a heart. 
* Qi) Arbdres seret diligens agricdla, quarum adspiciet 
baccam* ipse nunquam, The industrious husbandman 
wiU plant trees, a berry of which he will himself 
never behold. 
(c) Accepi quas literas ad me dedisti, I have received the 

letters which you sent me. 
{d) Bestise in quo loco natsB sunt, ex eo se non commdvent. 
Animals do not move themselves from the neighbour- 
hood (place) in which they were bom. 
|C. VII.] Many English verbs become transitive by the addition 
of a preposition ; for instance, to smile at, &c. 

It often happens that the corresponding Latin verb is already tron^ 
sUivej so that the preposition is not to be expressed. To determine 
whether the preposition belongs (as it were) to the verb, turn the sen- 
tence into the passive : when, if the preposition still dingt to the verU 
(adverbially), it is generally not to be expressed in Latin. 

Of course a verb, compound or single, must be sought for, that is 
equivalent to the verb and preposition together ; as to deride = to 
laugh at. 

88. VOCABTTLART 5. 

Obs. Substantives in us from the root of the supine (which end the^^ 
fore in tw or sua) are of the fourth declension ; except,of course, thoee 
that, like legatua, denote peraona. 



« ItJB, however, sometimes: 

Quos cum Matio pueroa miseram, epistolam mihi attulerunt. (Cic.) 

QtuB prime innocentis mihi defensio est oblata, suscepi. 

• A berry; any little round fruit, not a nut; e,g, of the oUoe, cedar, juniper, Ao 
i Thus : 

' He laughs at Cassius.' 

< Cassius is laughed at: Therefore to kmghrot is virtually one vccb^ 



26 THE RELATIVE. [$5. 34 

Ko, nullus, a, um. Gen. nulfiuft 

Animal, animal, alia, n. 

Blood, sanguis, mis, m. 

Withouti sine (governs ablat.). 

Heart, cor, cordis, n. 

Tree, arbor, bris,/. 

Fruits (of the earth, a crop), fruges, G, frugum, /. 

(of trees,) fructus, fis,« m. 

Field, ager, agri, m. 

In vain, nequidquam, frustra.^ 

Harvest, messis, is, f. 

Praise, laus, laudis, /. 

Easily, facile. * 

Not yet, nondum. 

Right, rectus, a, um. 

To till, cultivate, colSre, colu, cult. 

To bear, produce, f Sro, tiili, latum. 

To deserve, merSri, meritus. 

To deserve well, Ac, of, de (with ahlat.). 

To praise, laudare, av, at. 

To believe, crSdgre, credid, credit {dot.). 

To deceive, declpere, io, deeep, decept. 

To behold, adspicSre, io, adspez, adspect. 

Self, myself, himself, Ac, in nom., ipse (which stands for all these, the pr^o- 

nouns ego, tu, &c., not bein^ ex- 
pressed.) 

OCT' * What ' as a relative = that which ; those (things) which* 

Exercise 5. 

34. No animals, which have blood, can be without a heart. 
Not every field which is sown, bears a crop. (He) who easily 
believes is easily deceived. What is right', is praised. (Those 
things) which are right' are praised. Both you and I* have been 
deceived. Praise what deserves praise. (He) who does not till 
his field, in vain hopes for''* a harvest. He says that he has not^ 
been deceived. I shall not easily believe Balbus^ Balbus has 



■ Prucius arboribus, frugea nascuntur in agris. But this is only true of 
fruget; and of fructus^ as apposed to frugea. Prvjctua is the general name for 
xtroducei and may be spoken oiland as well as of trees ; and in poetry we find 
frugibus (Columella's poem on CJardening), and fruge (Hor.) of the fruit of 
trtea. 

▼ Nequidquam (to no purpose^ in vaivi)i so far as nothing has resulted from a 
Wn^ done ifruatra {in vom), of a person who has not attained his purpose. D, 



5 6, 85-88.] INFINITIVE XrSED SUBSTANTIVELY. 21 

deserved well of me. The business which you promised to 
finish,^ has not yet been finished.^ I have planted a tree, the 
fruit of which I shall myself never' behold. He is pretending to 
havefmshed* the business to his satisfaction,^ 



§ 6. Infinitive %ised substantively, 

35. (a) Sometimes an infinitive mood, or a sentence, is the nomi* 
native case to a verb ; and sometimes it is used as the substantive 
to an adjective ; and sometimes as the antecedent to a relative : and 
in this case the adjective and the relative must be in the neuter 

gender. 

When an infinitive or sentence is the nominative to a verb, it gen 
erally foiUow it in English, and tho pronoun ' U ' stands as its repre 
sentative before the verb ; — as, " it is sweet to hear." 

Of course this 'i^' is not to be translated into Latin. 

36. {Jb) When the relative has a sentence for its antecedent, we 
often find id^ quod or qiuB res, (Here id and res are in appasi* 
tion to the former sentence.) 

37. (a) Turpe est mentiri. It is disgraceful to lie. 

(h) Multse civitates, a Cyro defecerunt ; qiuB res multo- 
rum bellorum causa fuit, Many states revolted from 
Cyrus, a circumstance which was the cause of many 
wars, 

(c) Timoleon, id* quod difficilius putatur, sapientius tulit 
secundam quam adversam fortunam, Timoleon, which 
is thought more difficult, bore a prosperous more wisely 
than an adverse fortune. 

88. Vocabulary 6. 

Pleasant, jucundus, a, um. 

Duty, officium, i, n. 

Against, contra, (gov. acctu,) 

Promise, promissum, 1, n. 

Disgraceful, turpis, is, e. 

Easy facilis, Is, e. 



V Invert these clauass : that is, put the relative clause first. 
* The use of id quod for guod only, adds emphasis to the relat dBnaib% -^Vt^ 
(hen generally precedes the principal clautse, ot l8liv«ettedLV(\ W 



36 INFINITIVE USED SUBSTANIIVELIT. [§6. 39 

One thing— another, aliud — aliud. 

Han, httmo, homlnis ; vir, viri.*' 

To keep, servare, Sv, St. 

Revile, maledicerc^ dix, diet {dot,). 

To accuse, accusare, av, at. 

To break one's word, fidem fallSre; failure, f^felli,)^ falsum, 

deceive, beguile. 
To keep one's word, fidem praestare ; pnestare, prsstiti*, 

prsestitum, et praestatum. 
To fie, mentiri, mentitus. 

To utter many falsehoods, multa mentiri. 

It is a breach of duty, contra officium, (it is against duty.) 

[C. VIII.] * For' before a substantive or pronoun followed by 
the infin,, is not to be translated. The construction 
is the ace. with infin.*' 

It ifl *n i ^^ ^ ^^ ^^^ ^ ^^ ^^ parents. 

( thai a boy should not obey his parents. 

Exercise 6. 

89. It is pleasant to be praised. It is a breach of duty not to 
keep promises. It is a breach of duty to praise what {plur.) is 
disgraceful. I hear that you keep your promises, a thing which 
(37, c) all' good men do. I hear that you are going to keep your 
word. It is disgraceful to break one's word. It is one thing to 
revile, another to accuse. It is certain that Balbus has deserved 
well of me. It is a breach of duty to lie. Both you and Balbus 
have uttered many falsehcods. It is disgraceful to banish the 
good and wise. It is easy (for me) to carry all my property with 
me.^' It is a breach of duty for a man to revile men. I have 
praised, not blamed you (note*, p. 17). 



X Homo is the general term for mariy i e. for a human hdng^ distinguished 
from other living creatures. Vir is man as distinguished from woman. Homo 
Is often used contempttumsly : mr, respecijuUy; a man with a manly character. 
y Distinction hetweenfaUo and dedpio: 

NvUdfallentia culpd saepissime/oZtor ; 

At quum decipvar^ culpam acceptor habebit. 

* Cic. has prastaturuB. 

* But we shall see below that if 'for' follows immediately after * it ($,* it must 
be translated by the geniUvo, ' It ie far a xlch man to do so and so i* aiviHi 

est, i&a 



) 7. 4(V-44.] THE RELATIVE. 20 

§ 7. Relative continued. (Fundamental Rule for the employ- 
ment of subjunctive tenses.) 

Whereyer dependent verbs are used in the subjunctiye, the following 
is the fundamental rule for the use of the tenset. 

40. 02r The imperfect and 'pluperfect of the subjunctive are 

the regular attendants of the past tenses of the indicative. 

But — ^the perfect definite^ (or perfect with * Tiave') is con- 

sidered a present tense. 

Hence the present^ future, and perfect with ^hxitt? are followed by the 
freBffnii ^^ (^or a completed action) the perfect of the subjunctive.* 

OCT' The future perfect is not a subjunctive tense. 

41. The only future subjunctive is the part, in nu with sim^ eB9em, Ac 

But where toe use Kfutwe in a dependent sentence, the Romans often 
used the present or imperfect subjunctive. 

(On some English Relative forms.) 

42. * Thaf is often a relative pronoun. 

(Especially after mperloHvesf the interrogative who; the same; and 
when both persona and thinga are meant.) 

43. (a) * As^ is often, in effect, a relative pronoun. 

The relative 'at* must be translated by qui after idem; by tptalia, 
quamtua^ qiuft, after taUa, taniuaf totj respectively. 

44. (1) * But' is often, in effect, a relative pronoun, when it 
follows universal negatives, as nemo, nuUus, nihil. 

0) The relative * hut' is to be translated by quin with the 
subjunctive, (c) 

(3) When ^ but' might be substituted for a relative with 
not, the relative and not may be translated by quin ;' 
if the relative is in the nom. (or even ace.) case. 



b The perfect definite is used of actions done in some apace of time, a part of 
which is still preaent. 

« Thus then the 

Present ^ r Present subj> 

Future i are followed by the < Perfect subj. (for a 

Perfect with * haa? j C completed action). 

I - r Imperfect subj. 

Perfect I are foUowed by the ) ^J^on '^IJ^^brfow 

' With other cases than the nomfuatbit and ooeuiatiM, \^i«'«>e Ql^«TdAS«» 



so RELATIVE CONTINUED. [§7.45,46 

[C IS.] fir '^a' and '&i£/' are often (in effect) rdaitDes, 
[C. X.] f^ ^ Such* in English is often used where nze is meant ratAei 
, than qufdiii/. * Swhr-cu^ shonld then be translated into Latin by tanhit 

— qtumtus; not UUia — qtuUia, 

45. (a) Talis est, qtuilis semper fuit, He is such as Jie has 

ever been, 
(h) Idem est qui semper fuit, He is the same that (or as) 

he has ever been. 

(c) Nemo est, quin^ te dementem putet, There is no one 

but thinks you mad (or, who does not think you 
mad), 

46, Vocabulary 7. 

The same, Idem, eSdem, idem ; gen. ejusdem, Ac 

Rule, rggula, ae,/. 

Expediency, utilitas, atis,/. 

Expedient, utilis, is, e. . 

Honor, the honorable, ) honestas, aUs , f. 

honorable conduct, ) 

Nobody, no one, nSmo, inis ; nemo = ne hbmo. 

To think, deem, putare, av, at. 

This, hie, hsec, hoc : g. hujus, &c. 

That, ille, ilia, illud ; g. illlus, <&c. 

Nearly, fSre, 

Another, alius, a, ud ; g. alius, D. alii, <&c. 

Never, nunquam. 

Before, • antea, • 

To be able, can, posse, pbtui.f 

Wave, fluctus, fis, m. (See. 33.) 

(a) Sunt qui putent (Obs. ntbj, after * aunt qui^ ) (here art aom$ mko think 

Exercise 7. 

[C. XI.] H^ < TJuUi when it stands for a substantive which has been 
exprpssed in the preceding clause, is not to be translated. 

fjr The Imperfect and Pluperfect of the Subjimct. are the regular at- 
tendants of the poet tenses of the Indicative. 



with nam ia commonly preferred. Z. When qui rum must be used will be ex- 
plaiued below. 

* Q,uin is qui ns{=ut non). The demonstr. pronoun (which is the real 
aom.) is sometimes expressed : as in 88, (a). 

f This verb is compounded of an old adj. potisy neut. pote^ with sum. * Pot? 
18 prefixed to the tenses of sum^ ts being changed into m, and pot-esse, pot- 
essem shortened into posse^ possem (posses, Ac). The perfect tenses regular 
^om votui ( ^poHsfui). No imperat, : the part, potens is used as an adjectiva 



f^ 8. 47-51.] RELATIVE CONTINUED. 2\ 

4tl. This is the same as that. The rule of expediency is the 
same asthat^^^ of honour. This is nearly the same as another 
thing. You are such as I have always thought you. There ia 
nohody htU knows, that the Gauls were conquered by CsBsar. 
There is no one Vfho does not (45, c) understand, that you arc 
pretending. There is no one hut knows that tJie past (23, Obs. 1,) 
cannot be changed* There is no one hU knows, that these things 
are contrary to each other. Both you and I are such as we have 
ever been. The waves were such^^^a^s I had never seen before. 

^There are some who think you mad (46, a). There were 

some who blamed me. 



§ 8. Relative continued. 

48. (a, h) When the relative connects (by means of to he or a 
verb of naming, &c.) two substantives of different genders, &c. 
it generally agrees with the latter, rather than with its ante- 
cedent. 

(This is the rule; agreement with the antecedent the exception, 
Z. E., <&c.) 

49. But when the second substantive is a foreign word, the 
relative generally agrees with its antecedent. (Z.)« 

(Jovis Stella, -qtUB qxtid-top dicitur.) 

50. (a) Bomicilia conjuncta, quas urhes dicimus. Contiguous 

dwellings, which we call cities, 
(h) Theh(B, quod Boeotise caput est, Thehes, which is the 
capital of Baotia* 

51. Vocabulary 8, 

Glory, gloria, ae,/. 

Honorable, httnestus, a, um. 

Star, Stella, ae ; astrum, i, whicH is properly 

a Greek word ; and sidus, eris, n, a 



9 KrUger approves of Zumpft rule ; but thinks that we cannot go beyond 
iku in determining upJien agreement with the antecedent should be preferred. 

Bremt says : " videntur id (pronomen) ad antecedens substantivum referre 
si ad Tocalmlum respiciunt ; sin vero ad renif ad consequens." But Krilger 
shows that even if this should explain Cicero' a piaclVcei VX \s OasV3>>^i ^ 
variance with that of other writers. 



82 RELATIVE CONTimJED. [^ 9. 52| 5db 

constellation, and alaOiOne of die gnaA 
heavenly luminaries, e. g. the ma. 
the moon, Sinus, &c. 

Perpetual, lasting^ sempitemus, a, um. 

Fire, ignis, is, m. 

Island, ins&Ia, ae,/. 

Sea, mSre, is, n. 

Ocean, oceanus, i, fn. 

As it were. quSsi. 

The worldj orbis terrse, or terranut j orbis, ISj m. 

Head, capital city, cXput, ids, n. 

To reject. repudiare, av, St. 

To admire, wonder at, admirari, admiratus. 

To be washed. circumfundi, circumfusus (literally, to 

be poured around ; and either the 
island or sea is said circumfundi). 

To inhabit, incolSre, incolu, incult. 

To call (in sense of naming), yocare,b appellare, nominare, av, at 

Exercise 8. 

52. He rejects glory, which is the most honorable fruit' of 
true' virtue (Gen, before yrMc^iw). He is admiring those perpetual 
fires, which we call stars. The island is washed by the sea, 
which you (pL) call ocean. We inhabit a great island, as it 
were,' which we call the world. There is nobody huf^ thinks 
Rome the capital' of the world. ^ There is no one hut thinks 

that Balbus has deserved well of us. There are some who 

laugh. There are some who laughed (46, a). 



5 9. Relative continued, — Relative tvith superlative : ** The 

first who — " 

53. (a) When the antecedent has a superlative* with it, the 
adjective is generally put in the relative clause. 



h Vocaref appellarcj nominare are all to call; but vocare has, beside thisj the 
meaning of to call = summon / appeUarey that of appealing to, of calling to lor 
aid ; nominare^ that of naming^ in the sense of appointing or electing, 

i Quasi should stand between great and island. , 

* Orbis terrarumy rather than terrce, when there is a decided reference to 
vffier lands. 

* The same rule holds good of other adjectives and of appontioM. 



(9.54-57.] BELATIVE CONTUnTED. 33 

54. {h) To express *^ the Jirst person who did a thing" the 
Romans did not use a relative sentence, but made primus agree 
with the nominative of the principal verb. 

55. (a) Yolsci civitatem, quam habebant optimam, perdiderunti 

TheVolsci lost the beiA city they had, 

(h) Primus mala nostra sensity He was the first person who 

perceived our evils. 

Eng, He was the first who did this : {or^ He was the Jini kt 

do tkU. 
LcU. He the first did this. 

56. Vocabulary 9. 

Faithful, fidelis, is, e. 

Slave, servus, i, m. 

Gtod, DeuSji i, m, et,/". 

Fire v := conflagration), incendium, i, n. 

To help, apersoninperpIezity,<&c., subvSnlre, vcn, yenti^ {dot. of person). 

To lose, amittSre, amis, amiss ; perdere,>> per 

did, perdit. 
An opportunity, occasio, onis,/. 

To lose an opportunity, occasionem amittSre. 

Now = already, jam. 

Such is your temperance r quae tua est temperantia, 
WWi your usual tern- ) qua es temperantiE,<> 
peranee ( P^o tu^ temperantid. 

As far as I kTioWj quod sciam. 

Exercise 9. 

57. He was the first who promised to help^ me. They will 
lose tJie best thing they have. I will send the most faithful slave 
I have. He vhis the first who denied that there are' gods. The 
fire is such*^> as I have never seen before. The constellations 
are the same^ that they have ever been. He was the first who 
undertook to finish' the business. I hope that you, such is your 
temperance f are already well. No one, as far as I know, has 



1 Deufl, V. Deust Plur. {Dei)^ Dii, Dt, Dat. (Z?ew), Z?tt», Di». 

» That is, to come under a thing; i. e. to support it. 

» AmUtere is simply to lose, Perdere is to lose actively ; i. e. by some eawr* 
iicn qf onis ovm tDUl^ <&c. Hence perdere is often to deaitroy. AcHvi perd(% 
jpassiel amittere possum. 

• Or, cujus es temperanike. 



34 xrr, ne. [§10.58-00 

said this. Sestius was not come,p as far as 1 know. I have 
lost no opportunity, as far as I Atmw.— There are some who 
hare lost the opportunity (46, a). 



V. 

§ 10. Ut, Ns expressing a purpose. 

68. (a) * Thaf followed by may or might expresses a purpose^ 
and must be translated by ut with the subjunctive. 
(h) * That^ followed by * noty' or any negative word (the 
verb having may or m^ht for its auxiliary), must be 
translated by n6 with the subjunctive. 

69. VOCABULAEY 10. 

It is all over with, actum est de (with the ablatJ), 

News of the town, resurbanae. 

To send or write news, perscribSre, scrips, script, = to write 

fuUy. 

Courtesy, humaniCas, atis, f. 

Courageously, fortiter. 

Virtuously, honorably, honeste. 

To cry out, clamare, av, at. 

To live, vlvCre, vix, vict. 

To die, mori, ior, mortuus. 

To obey, parere, paru, parlt {dot.). 

To make the same promise, idem pollic^ri. 

60. (a) Multi alios laudant, ut ab illis laudentur. Many men 

praise othersy that tJiey may be praised by them, 

{b) GalllnsB avesque reliquse pennis fovent pullos ne 

frigore IcRdantury Hens and other birds cherish their 

young with their feathers^ that l^ey may not be hurt 

Jyy the cold, 

[C. XIII.] OCT * 7b' is omitted after many verbs, which thus 

seem"^ to govern two accusatives. 



rC. XXI.] ^^ IntrantUivt verbs oimotUm often form their perfect actioi 
with ^aniy^ not *have.* Thus, am comet wa» come^ are the perfect and phiper* 
fed active (respectively). 
4 Such verbs are : gitey vovjchaafe^ aesign, grants 8«nd» 



§11.61-66.] UT. QUO. NE. 85 

When a verb 8tem$ to govern two accusatives, try whether you can- 
not put in to' before one of them. 

Exercise 10. 

61. That you may be able to die courageously, obey' the laws 
of virtue. He was pretending to be mad,' that he might not bo 
banished. He cries out, that it is all over with the army. You 
promised that you would send me all tJie news of the tovm. That 
you may die courageously', live virtuously [p. 14, 15, (&)]. He 
praises' Caius, that he may himself be praised by Caius. He will 
praise' Caius, that he may be praised by Caius. No one, a« far 
03 I knowy^^ had praised^ Balbus, that he might himself be praised 
by Balbus. You, such is your courtesy,^ promised to finish* the 
busiaess. You, loith your usual courtesy,^ made me the sams pro- 
wwe** as before. There were some who laughed. 



§ 10. Ut expressing a consequence. Quo. Ne proMbitipe. 

62. (a) * That ' after such, so, &c. must be translated by * «< * 

with the subjunctive. 

After these words, 'that* does not express a purpose^ but aotm«0- 
qvence ; and the English verb will not have ' may ' or ' might * with it 

63. {h) * Thaty when the sentence has a comparative in It, is 
translated by quo ; which is equivalent to ut eo (' that by this '). 

64. 'Not* in prohOnHoM is nS. 

65. (c) * Not ' therefore with the imperative, or subjunctive used 

ifnperatively, must be translated by ne. 

Obs. ^^ JTie nibjunctice present is more commordy used than Hu 
imperaiwe, 

66. (d) ' As ' before the in/in., and after so, such, must be 
translated by ut.* 

Except in this idiom (where *as* expresses a consequence conceived 
as resulting on a particular supposition), ut^ 'as,* goes with the 
Indieative, 



» " He gave him a penny." What did he give 1 to whom? 
* It will be seen afterwards, that qui {•=:z ut is) \s generally used in sentencei 
of this Icind ; also that * as not to , , . &c.' after a negative sentence is quin, 85 



30 UT. QUO. NE. [511.07-76 

67, OCT No ut or ne goes with the infinitive. 

08. (a) Tanta vis probitatis est, ut earn vel in hoste diligamusi 

The 'power of integrity is so great, that we love tl 

even in an enemy. 
(Jti) Medico puto aliquid dandum esse, quo sit studiosior, 1 

think that some thing should he given to the physician^ 

that he may he the more attentive. 

(c) Ne multa discos, sed multum. Do not learn many 

thingSf hut much, 

(d) Nemo tarn potens est, ut omnia quae velit efficere possiif 

Nohody is so powerful as to be able io perform aU Tie 
wisheSf 

69. Vocabulary 11. 

Daily, quotidie, indies, or in dies.* 

Even mind, resignation, sequus animus. 

Young, jiivenis, junior = juvenior. 

Age, time of life, aetas, atis,/. 

About, de (governs abUU.y. 

Agricultural operations or affairs, res rusticae. 

Of such a kind, cjusmbdi. 

Wind, ventus, i. m. 

Season, tempestas, atis,/. 

Multitude, multitudo, inis,/. 

To meditate, meditation, meditari, meditatus. 

To leave, relinquere, rellqu, relicU 

To learn, discSre, didic 

To appear, seem, vid§ri, vlsus. 

To govern = moderate, limit, moderari, atus {cuxus,). 

To number, numerare, av, at. 

Exercise 11. 

70. Meditate upon'^> this daily, that you may leave life with 
an even mind. He told many falsehoods'^ about his age, that he 
might appear younger (than he is). Do not learn many things, 



t From qyxjl dies {as many days as there are) ; compare the Greek io-^/i^pat. Tn 
dies {daily) = day after day^ day by day ; when, that is, we speak of a thing 
increasing or diminishing daily. In ' in dies^* therefore, or m dies singulos^ 
each day is considered as a term of a progressive series. Quotidie is * ererj 
day, daUyy* in both senses ; cither, that is, when the simple repetition of an 
notion is to be expressed, or its repetition combined with progrtssitt increoM 



5 12. 71-77.J UT WITH THE SUBJUNCTIVE. 81 

but useful things. He spoke much (23^ 1,) that he might be 
thought wise. Agricultural affairs are of such a kind that the 
winds and seasons govern them." I know that my father does not 
learn many things, but much. I will live virtuously, that I may 
die the more courageously.^ He lived virtuously, that he might 
leave life with the greater resignation. The multitude of stars ia 
Buch^°^ that they cannot be numbered.— There are some who 
promise to help me. 



§ 12. English Infinitive translated hy *ut' toith the subjunctive* 

71. (KrThe Infin. never expresses a purpose in prose Latin. 

72. (a) The English Infinitive expressing a purpose may be 
♦ranslated by ut with the subjunctive. 

73. Whenever the English infinitive may be turned into in order thatj oi 
ikatf with may or migJUf it is to be translated by k^ with the aubjimdwe, 

74 Thus, " / am come to see you" = " I am come in order that I map 

see you." Here my seeing you is obviously the purpose of my coming. 
But in many verbs this relation of the purpose is more obscure. 

For instance— 
1 adifise ) to do it — \^ advise or exhort you, m order 

1 exhort ) "" C that you maydo it 

^°^^ \ yoMtodo\Xz=. S^asky or beg you, in order fftatyetH 
1 begf &c. 5 ( may do it. 

I camfnand you to do i t = $ ^ command you, in order that yon 

i may do it. 
I strive to do It = I strive in order that I nuxy do it. 
76. By *ut* translale infinitive 

With ask, command^ advise, and strive. 
But never be this rule forgot, ^f^ 

Put *ng* for *tt^* when there's a *n<rf.* 

76. But of verbs signifying 'to command,' juheo takes ace. and 
irtfin. — [See however note** 219.] 

77* (a) Romulus, ut civium numerum augeret, asylum pat©, 
fecit, Romulus, to increase the number of his citizens^ 
opened an asylum. 



Usl* is the proper pronoun for the third person, when there is no 
disHnttion to be expressed between a nearer and remoter ob\ecl^^sA xvax^Vst.- 
tiioe to be Wrongly marked. 
▼ The neuter of the amparoHve adjective la weed lot x\« com^^w^SiN^ ^&s«^ 



38 UT WITH THE SUBJUNCTIVE. [§ 12. 78 

{h) Multibus imperavitf ut clypeos . hastis percuterent, He 
commanded the soldiers to strike their shields vnih 
their spears. 

(c) Enitar, ut vincam, I toiU strive to conquer. 

(d) Magno opere te hortOTy ut hos de philosophic libros 

studiose legos, I earnestly advise you to read atten- 
Uvely these hooks ahout philosophy. 

(e) Capram monety ut in pratum descendat. He advises the 

she-goat to come down into the meadow. 

(f) Hoc te rogo, ne* demittas animum, I beg of you not 

to be disheartened. (Literally, not to depress your 
mind,) 
fC. XIV.] When * that ' introduces a consequence^ * thai not ' u 
ut nouy not ne. 

Thai-^t S^or ^ ^purpose ne. 

I — consequence. . Mt non. 

78. Vocabulary 12. (Verbs followed by ut.) 

To ask, rbgare, Sv, at. 

To strive, nlti, more commcrrdy eniti, nlsus, and 

nixus: 

To advise, ' suadSre, suas, suas {dai, of person). 

To warn, monSre, monu, monit (occ. of person). 

To exhort, ^ hortSri, adhortari, tatus. 

To command, impSrare,^ iv, at {dot.). 

To charge or commission, mandare, av, at {dai.). 

To direct, tell, when spoken of ) p^^eipere, io, cep, cept. 
an instructor. ) *->»*-> i- 



* For nervine is found withmo perceptible difference of meaning. Z. Qroto' 
feand thinks that CieeTo uses iknein the following cases : (1) when the negative 
does not so much belong to the whole clause, as to a particular part of it, e, g. 
the verb, or qaie, quid; (2) when a demonstrative pron. or pronominal adverb is 
expressed or implied in the preceding clause ; (3) when without ut, ne would 
stand by a word to which ne is often appended, as non, an. He says that ut ne 
Is foimd, though less commonly than in Cicero, in Plautus, Terence, Ovid, Ac. : 
hfttfovr times (and that in doubtful passages) in lAvy, and not at all ia Ccesar 
and TacUus, 

^ Jubere, to order, bid (with the notion of the thing being right, or of tho 
person having a right to order) ; imperare, to command with power; preBcipere^ 
to direct, from being qualified to do so by superior knowledge ; mandare, to give 
a eharge 9r commission to a person ; edieere, to declare officially as a magistrate, 
t9 publish a proclamation. 



( 18. 79, 80.] UT WITH THE SUBJUNCTIVB. 89 

To order, by a proclamauon, or > ^^ ^^ ^^ 

•diet, to publish an edict, ) 

To decree, decemSre, cr^v, crSt. 

Pereeyerance, perseverantia, ae,^. 

Fury, ffiror, Qris, m. 

Senate, senStus, fis, m. 

DresB, yesGtus, fis, m. 

To return, redire> (re and eo). 

To hold a levy of troops, to levy ) ddectum habgro. 

troops, ) 

Consul, consul, consiilis, m. 

To assist, jtivare, j&vi, jutunu 

To suffer, pati, ior, passus. 

To take by storm, per vim ezpugnare. 

By letter, per literas. 

Exercise 12. 

79. I ask you to do this. I asked you to do this. Strive ic 
assist me. He is striving to govern the winds and seasons. He 
warned Caesar not to heUeve the Gauls. Do not believe the Gauls. 
Do not lie. Religion warns men not to lie. It is certain, that 
the boy is striving to learn, I will exhort the boy ^ leam. We 
know that virtue and vice are confrary to each other. He pub- 
lished-an-edict) that the Senate should return to its (usual) dress. 
He had charged Trebonius by letter not to suffer Marseilles'^ to 
be taken by storm. His perseverance is as great as^^ his fury. 
The Senate decrees, that the Consuls should levy troops. — ^There 
are some who lie. 



§ 13. Utf &c. continued, 

80. (a) In sentences where *ut' should be used (to express a 
purpose), if a negative follows, ne takes its place, and the affirmO' 
live pronoun or adverb is used. Thus — 



> eOfiDiijU generally in the compounds),. Itum. Pres., eOfitfit; fmu*, Uim, 
sunt Imp. ibam. Put ibo, Imperat. i Subj. pres. earn. Imp. irem. PaxC 
Uni^euntU. Qet . eundi, Ac. 

f MasflOia. 
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UT 



[§ 13. 81-83. 



that nobody, 
that nothing, 
thai no, 
that never, 



not, but, 

ut nemo, ne qyis^ 

ut nihil, ne quid, 

ut nullus, I ne uUus, 

ut nunquam, j ne unquam. 

81. (6) But if the sentence is a cmiBeqwfnce, then ut nemo, Ac. should be uttd 

82. (a) Alexander edixit, ne qais ipsum alius, quam Apelles, 

pingeret, Alexander published an edict, that no other 
person than Apelles should paint him {Purpose), 
(b) Cimon fuit tantd liberalitate, ut nunquam hortis suis 
custodem imposuerit,* Cimon was (a person) of such 
liberality, that he never appointed a keeper for his 
gardens (Consequence). 

93. VoCABULAEY 13. 



It remains, 

It follows ; the next thing is, 



rellquum est, restat. 
sequitur.t 



That (o/ter rellquum est, restat, ) „,(,^ ,yj,junctivc). 
and sequitur,) > 



To desert. 

To make tRis request of you, 

To leave =: go out of. 

City, 

Town, 

First, 

At first. 

For the sake of. 

For my sake. 

Fear, 

Unwilling, 

Glad, joyful. 



desSrgre, seru, sert. 

illud te rogare. 

excedere, cess, cess {ablair 

urbs, urbis, /. 

oppidum," i, n. 

primum. 

prime.* 

caueE. 

me& causH. 

timer, oris, m. 

invitus. a, um. 

laetus, a, um. 



(Lai.) He did It unvnlling ; glad; joyful. 
{Eng,) He did it unwillvngly ; gladly; joyfuUy. 



♦ The use of the perfect subj. in this example instead of the impeif. will be 
explained in another place [418. (a)]. It is not to be imitated in doing the 
exercises. 

t AbsU uij * be it far from tmc* (as given in the earHer editions), belongs to the 
iater poets and Appuleius. Instead of it we should use velim hoe absit; or quod 
procul abntf inserted parenthetically. 

■ " Oppidum proprie infra urbem est ;" but all cities and towns came to be 
(frequently) denominated oppida except Rome. (Valla, quoted by Crombie.) 

• jPrimo is BometimeB used for * first * but not primum loi * at ^T«ti C 



^ 14. 84-88,] Qiriif, 41 

Exercise 13. 

84. Religi(Hi warns (us) never to bieak our word. The boy 
strives to learn nothing. I first make this request of you, to do 
nothing against your will for my sake. The Consuls publbh-a. 
proclamation, that no one should leave the city. So great was 
the fear of all men, that^^^ no one left the city. The Senate 
decreed that the Consuls should hold a levy. It remains that I 
should assist Balbus. There was no one but exclaimed, that it 
was all over with the army. They had joyfully helped Balbus. 
T here were some who assisted Balbus. There were some 
who denied that virtue and vice were contrary to each other. It 
follows that you deny virtue and vice to be contrary to each other. 



§ 14. Quin after verbs of doubting, &c. 

85. (a) When ^ as not* with the infinitive follows *«)' or 
' such ' in a negative sentence, it is to be translated by ' qvin ' with 
the subjunctive. 

^^ The sentence before quin is always negaHve, (An interrogatiM 
sentence that expects the answer 'no,' is in effect a negative sentence.) 

86. (b) * Btitj^ ' hut that,* or ' that,* after verbs of doubting, 
denying, restraining, &c., in negative sentences, must be trans- 
lated by quin. 

87. (c) Aftei negative sentences the par/ictp{a2«u&«ton^ve governed by a pre* 

position (especially after the verbs mentioned in 86) should be trans- 
lated by qitin, with wij. 

88. (a) Cleanthes negat ullum esse cibum tam gravem, quin is 

die et nocte concoquatur, Cleanthes says that no food 
is so heavy, as not to be digested in a day and a 
night. 

(b) Negari non potest, quin turpius sit fallere quam falli. 

It cannot be denied, that it is more disgraceful to 
deceive than to be deceived. 

(c) Nunquam adspexit, quin fratricldam compellaret, She 

never saw him without calling him fratricide. 
Vix inMberi potuit, quin saxa. \a^etfe\^ H^ couVA 
scarcely be prevented from thiomii^ «Umes* 



42 qjJiN. [§ 14, 89-93 

89. Vocabulary 14. [Of words, &c., followed by fum.] 

Not to doubt, non dubitare. 

There is no doubt, non est dubium (it is not doubtfU). 

It cannot be but that, fieri non potest quin. 

I cannot refrain from, temperare mihi non possum. 

It cannot be denied, negari non potest. 

To leave nothing undone to, <&c. nihil prsetermittere quin. 

I am not ignorant, non ignoro. 

World, ' mundus, 1, m. 

Design, consilium, i, n. 

Sometimes, interdum. 

Exercise 14. 

90. Who doubts that virtue and vice are contrary to each other 1 
It cannot he denied that it is disgraceful to lie. Who doubts thai 
the world was made by design ? I don't doubt that both you and 
Balbus lifted up your hands. He never sees Caesar toithout crying 
out that it is all over with the army. I left nothing undone to 
finish the business. I cannot hut help Balbus. It cannot be 
denied that Caius has had a prosperous voyage. I cannot refrain 
from leaving the city. No one is so good as not sometimes to sin. 

There were some who left the city. I am not ignorant, that 
Caius has lost the opportunity. 



01. Non possumus, quin alii a nobis dissentiant, recusare, We 
cannot ohject to others dissentingyrom us. 
Minimum abfuit (impers.) Octavianus quin periret, Oc 
taviaums was very near perishing. (jOry But a little 
more, and Octavianus would have perished,) 

92. Vocabulary 15. (Words and phrases followed by quin.) 

Not to object, non recusare.b 

To be very near, to be within a > minimum abesse (to be used imper 

very little, ) sonally). 

Not to be far from, hand multum aoesse, or haud procnl 

abesse (impersonally). 
To kill, Interficere, io, ftc, feet. 

Of iron, iron-hearted, ferreus, a, um. 

Children, UbSri (plur.). 



b From re and couao. 



515.03-97.] 


qjJOMllfVS. 


To love, 


amare, Sv, fit. 


A letter, 


litersB (plur.)* 


Truly, 


vere. 


TheBOul, 


animus, i, m. 


The mind, 


mens, mentis,*^ 


Immortal, 


immortalis, is, e. 




Exercise 15. 



48 



93. He was iDithin a Utile of being killed. It cannot be denied 
tliat it is disgraceful to break one's word. It cannot be denied 
that duty commands us to keep (75) our promises. I am tDithin a 
very little of being most miserable. No one is so iron-hearted as 
not to love his own children. I cannot hut^^ send you a letter 
daily. That you may be able to learn much, do not learn many 
things. The truly wise man will never doubt that the soul is 
immortal. I will not object to your banishing me. I will not 
object to your all leaving the city. It cannot be denied that the 
rational-faculty should (debeo) command the heart. It cannot be 
that the mind is not immortal.*" 



§ 15. Qiuminus. 

94. Verbs of hindering are generally followed by quominus. 
This qtto minuB (by which the less) nztU eo mmtu (that the less by U), 

95. With verbs of fearing, * that ' must be translated by, * ne /' 

« tliat not ' by * ut,^ 

a) * TTiat not may also be translated by *nenon,* which is stronger 
than *vt, 

96. [C. XV.] After verbs of fearing, the Eng.JtUure and the participial 
nMantive are translated by the pretent or vrnpefifed subjunctive with 

97. (a) Quid obstat quominus Caius sit beatus ? What pre- 

vents Caius from being happy ? 

{Or, quid obstat Caio^ quominus sit beatus ?) 



<: Anima, the breath of life, the vital principle (common to all living things). 
ATiimuBf ' the mndf' the mind with its passions, emotions, appetites, Ac, * the 
heart,' MerUy the intellecttudfacttUy; the ratumal f acuity. Hence animu« should 
be used for mindf when it means dispoaitian, spirit^ dc. 

o With quidobgtat (especially when theperwn Is lepieaexvle^^i^ ^-pi wa-^l^^ 
first 01 second person), the dot. is generally oxidtled. "VXiUftu* \x \» ^ \itoTi.^>X 



44 QUOMiNUS. J5 15. 98-100 

(h) { Vereor ne veniat, I fear that Tie will come. 

( Vereor ut veniat, I fear that he will not come. 

98. (Eng.) What prevents Caius/fiofit being happy 1 

{Lot,) What prevents, by which Caius should be the leas happy? 

99 VOCABULAEY 16. 

(Verbs that may be followed oy qwnninue.) 

To prevent, obstare, obstit, obstlt (dai.). 

To deter, deterrSre, deterru, deterrit 

To hinder, impedire, Ivi, itum. 

It is owing to Caius that, per Caium stat quominus, Ac. 

To endure, sustinere, tinu, tent 

To fear, vereri, veritus ; timSre ; metuSre, me- 

tui.« 
Nothing, nihil (indeclinable). 

To obey, par§re, ui itum (dot.). 

To increase, augere, auz, auct, trans. ; crescSre crSv. 

crSt, {intrans.). 
By sea and land^ terr& marique. 

Exercise 16. 

[le quotidie or indies used of dally increase or decrease 7J 
100. What prevents us from doing this ? Nothing prevents 
you from doing this. Nothing deters a wise man from obeying 
the laws of virtue'. Nothing deterred Caius from obeying the 
laws. I fear that I shall not endure such^"^ labours. I fear that 
he mU not be able to endure such labours. I fear that I shall 
increase your labours. What prevents us from waging war by 
sea and land ? What prevents you from carrying all your pro- 
perty with you ? Do not pretend to be mad.' It cannot be de- 
nied that vice increases daily. It was owing to Caius that we did 
not wage war by sea and land. 



will then stand as nam. to the next verb. After deier^ &c., the ace, should be 
expreesedy unless it be a pronoun of the first or second person. 

• Timere, metuSre, vereri, are all used for fear; but (1) if a reverential or 
humble fear is to be expressed, vereor should be used ; (2) if an anxious fear of 
a threatening evil, metuere. Metus is the fear of the mind arising from a con- 
sideration of circumstances and appearances : ^iTnor, the fear that arises from 
the body ; from timidity, (See D. vSreri.) Vereor^ which expresses the least 
degree of actual/^ar, should be used to express doubt or /marabout the happen* 
\ng of such an event, or the truth of such an opinion. FormidSre^ * to dread,' 
ofgreai and lotting fear 



§ 16, 17. 101- 106.] INTERROGATIVE WORDS. 45 

VI. 

§ 16. Interrogative Sentences, 

101. Questions (when interrogaUve pronouru or adoerbt are not used) it 
generaUy asked in Latin by interrogative particles. 

102. (a) Ne asks simply for infonnation. (h) Num expects 
the answer 'no :^ (c) nonncy the answer 'yes J , ' 

103. NS is eneUHei that is, always appended to a word, and written as its 
laat syllable, 

104* (a) ScribitnS Caius ? Is Caius writing ? 

{li) Num putas . . . ? Do you think ? ( = yoM don't 

think, do you ?) , 

(c) Nonne putas . . ? Don't yot* ^AmA: ? ( = you do 
/AmAr, don't you ?) 
Quid ? nonne cams similis est lupo ? What ? is not 
a dog like a wolf ? 



§17. Interrogative Words. 

105. TFAo/ (quis.) IZbio ^ (qui, abl. : with an adjective^ 
quam.) How does it happen that ? (qui fit ut . . ? with sul^.) 
Wk^ a t cur ( = cui rei). 
^'^y^ Square' ( = qu^ re). 
When ? (quando ?) {Quum is never interrogative.) 



Where, 

Whence, 

Whither, 



ubi, ) f ibi, 

unde, > relatives to < inde, hinc^ 
quo, ) ( eo (hue, illuc). 

Exercise 17. 



106. Have not the good and wise been banished ? Are not 
virtue and vice contrary to each other ? Do men govern the 



f Qtfare {wherefore) is only used when the cause is decidedly a&^^e^^x ^Xn&w^ 
that isj an answer is required. Cur is used wYietYiei fCCL vsitraY^ Va i^ojoEia^ <s& 
not: hence it ia the proper word in exposttdaJtwy and o\>\\avi^vyc^ 5a«oX«oRWk. 



46 DEPENDENT QUESTIONS. [§18. 107-1 15 

winds and seasons ? [No.] Shall we not all die ? Was not the 
world made by design ? Bo we not owe very much to our parents 1 
Was it not owing to you that we did not leave the city ? Was 
not Caius within a very little of being killed ?'* Were not the 
waves such^*^ as you had never seen before ? Whence do you 
come ? (or, Where do you come from ?) Did all promise to help' 
you ? [No.] Did he not promise unwillingly to finish the busi- 
ness ? Do we not all hope to live* a long while ? Has he not 
finished the business satisfactorily P There are some who*°® 
deny that Caius has finished the business. There were some 
who reviled me. 



§ 18. Dependent Questions. 

1 07. A dependent question is one that is connected with a preceding word 
or sentence. 

108. Dependent queBtiona follow and depend on such words as to ask, 
doubtf know, or not know, examine, try, &c. 

109. (a) {h) (c) The verb in a dependent question must be ib 
the subjunctive mood. 

110. In English, dependent questions are asked by whether ; or by inter- 
rogativepronmaia and adverbs, 

111. Since what and who are also relatives, but the relative is in Latin a 
difTerent pronoun, care must be taken to use quis, qM, (not qui, quodj 
in dependent questions. 

112. [C. XVI.] (jh^ Who, tohat, which, are often dependent 

interrogatives, especially after verbs of asking, 
knowing, doubting, &c. 

113. After most of these verbs the dependent sentence stands as the 
accusative to the transitive verb. 

114. The verb in an accusative sentence must be in the sub- 
junctive mood. 

115. (a) Dubito, num^ id tibi suadere deheam, Idouht whether 

I ought to give you that advice. 



8 Obs, In a dependent sentence, num is * whether,* and does not pecessarUy 
Imply that vhe answer *yio' is expected. If, however, the answer *na* i& ex- 
peeted, num should be used, not ne. 



{ 19. 116-119.] DOUBLE QUESTIONS. 47 

(h) Qucesieras ex me, nonne ptUarem, &c., You Tutd ifu 

quired of me whether I did not think, dec. 
(c) Quis es 1 — Nescio, quis sis. 

116. Vocabulary 17. 

To inquire, quaerSre, quaesiv, qusB^t. 

Of (after inquire), ex (with abUU.). 

To say, dlcSre, dix, diet. 

Well =: rightly, recte. 

Dog, canis, is, com. gauL 

Like, simiHs, is, e (dot,). 

Wol^ liipus, i, m. 

To be better, i. e a thing to be > „„♦;„„ «-.„^ 
preferred, \ «**^^« ®««®- 

1 don't know whether, I almost > hand scio an, or nescio an (wWi ntb- 

think, I am not sure that— not, i jvnct.). 

Dishonourably. turpiter. 

Exercise 18. 

117. Where do you come from ? I will ask him where he 
comes from. Ought I to do this ? I douht whether I ought to do 
this. He asked whether a dog was not very like a wolf. 1 
don't know whether he has not said well. He said that he did 
not^ know.^^ Balbus has not come, as far as I know ^^ Is it not 
better to die than to live dishonourably ? I will leave nothing un- 
done to finish^' the business to your satisfaction,^ I will ask (him) 
how great the waves were. Who does not know how delightful 
It is to be praised by the good ? I will inquire of Balbus how 
msuiy there were. There are some who^®' have inouired of 
Balbus. 



§ 19. Double Questions, Use of ^a.n* in single questions. 

118. (a) (b) In double questions < whether ' is to be translated 

by utrum, num, or the appended ne; *or^ by an. 

Num. in direct questions is only to be used when the answer * no ' is 
expected. 

119. (c) {d) {e) But in dependent questions ^whether* is 
often untranslated, and *or^ translated by an, aune^ox ^^ ^-^ 
pended ne. 



V 



48 DOUBLE QUESTIONS. [§ 19. 120-122 

l^. (/) An is often found before single questions, but this was at least 
not a common practice with Cicero, <&c. When an is so used, there is 
always an ellipse of the other poaaibUUy^ which may generally be sup- 
plied without difficulty. 

(a) The supposition involved in the question is often obviously abturd; 
80 that assent is really demanded to the suppressed alternative. The 
force of such a question may often be given in English by * then,* 

(fi) This use of *an* is often found in replies; between which and the 
preceding statement an expression of assent or dissent must be supplied. 

(y) There is the same suppression of the first supposition, in haud scioj 
or nescio an ; dubito an ; ineertum est an ; qucero an ; constUo an ;forsi' 
tan (foTS sit an), Ac, {Hartungy Partikellehre, ii. 190.) 

f;^ * Or ' in questions is to be translated by an or ne ; never by aid in a 
proper dovble question ; when, that is, one question is to be answered in 
the affirmative, the other in the negative. 

121. (a) Utrum ea vestra an nostra culpa est ? Is that your 

fault or ours ? 
(5) Permultum interest, utrum perturbatione aliqud, animi 

an consulto et cogitato fiat injuria, It makes a very 

great difference, whether an injury is done from 

some perturbation of mind, or deliberately and pur* 

posely. 
{c) Stellarum numerus par an impar sit, ineertum, 

Whether the number of the stars is even or odd, is 

uncertain, 

(d) Quseritur unusne sit mundus an plures, Lis a ques* 

Hon whether there is one world or more. 

(e) Servi liberine sint quid refert ? What does it signify 

whether they are slaves or free ? 

(f) An*- turn quoque est utilis (iracundia) ? Is (passion^ 

ateness) useful even then ? [Is it not then preju- 
dicial ?] 

122. Vocabulary 18. 

It makes a very great difierence, permultum interest. 
What difierence is there 7 what > 
difierence does It make 1 \ q«id interest 1 



• In the following passage the suppressed alternative is so obvious, that to« 

might introduce the question by ' or.* Cur misereare potius quam feras opem, 

si id facere possis? an sine miserlcordi^ liberales esse nen possumus? Why 

9hould you pityi rather than assist them if you can? Or, is it imposnble for us to 

M Meral iffU/umi pifying? 



§ 20. 128, 124.] MAY, MIGHT ; CAN, COULD. 40 

There is no difierence, nihil interest. 

Beasts (in their wild state), f(5r8e. 

To drink, bibere, bib, bibit 

Wine, vlnura, i, n. 

Water, aqua, aj, f. 

Death, mors, mortis, y. 

Sleep, somnus, i, m. 

Beginning, initium, 1, n. 

Another = a second, one more, alter, altera, alteram, Gen, altertus, &a 

Or not (often without a verb, as ^ ^ ^ ^ ^^^^^ ^ ^^ 

the second member of a dou- > ^^^^^^ ^ ^.^^ ^ueHums. 

ble question), ) 

Exercise 19. 

123. What difference does it make whether you drink wine or 
water ? Whether the Romans have conquered or are conquered, 
is uncertain. Was the world made for the sake of men or 
beasts ? Is death an eternal® sleep or the beginning of another 
life ? It makes a great difference, whether death be a perpetual 
sleep or the beginning of another life. Whether the Romans 
have conquered or not, is uncertain. 



§ 20. How to translate may, might ; can, could, &c., when they 

are principal verbs. 

124. May; perf. Might (permw^iow). Licetf^ it is permitted. 



b By Tuene the questions are joined copuLatvody^ by an rum adversatively. In 
necne therefore the question is made, as it were, one; and no opinion of the 
speaker's is implied as to the thing's being so or not. In an rum the notions 
are opposed to each other, either simply^ or so that it is implied that the one is 
more probable than the other (jETarM^.— The verb is more frequently repeated 
with necne than with anrum : the only instance of necne in a direct question is 
Cic. Tusc. 3, 18. Sunt Iubc tva verha^ necne? (K.) Necne generally occurs in 
dependent questions. 

« JStemuBy without beginning or end, ^eternal.* SempUemua is * ever- 
lasting* ^perpetual;* ^eternal* in a looser sense, without reference to an 
eternity without either beginning or end. SempUemua is therefore the right 
word here. 

d Licet, it ia permitted^ or lawful^ by hwftum law (ipoAW^e^ Ci\iT^Vwsv"Krj ^ «t 
Oraditionai)/ fas est^ U is permitted by dirinc \aw ^\iMi\u<atak^ ^"^ >^ ^^ 



60 MAY; might; can, could. [§20. 125^ 120 

Pees, (mhi) ire licet, I may go, 

(tihi) ire licet, thou mayest go. 

Pekf. {ndld) ire licuit, I might have gone, 

(tibi) ire licuit, thou mightest have gone, 
&c. 

125. Can ; perf. Could (power, possibility). Possum,* caux 
am able* 

Pees, (ego) facere possum, / can do it, 

(tu) facere potes, thou canst do it, 
&c. 

Peef. (ego) facere potui, I could have done it. 

(tu) facere potuisti, thou couldst have done it, 

&c. 

,rt« i-k rj ^ .. \ SoviOTtet, it behooves 

126. Otjght; should (toy, propm/y). \l^^j^j^^ 

Pres. (me) facere oportet^ < ^ to os ^ ^^^^^ facere debeo. 

(te) facere oportet < ^° > (tu) facero debes. 

^ ^ I to do (it) ) ^ ^ 



oonKxcnct): concessum est, U is permitted^ comprehends both as a general 
expression. 

• Or, queo : carmot, nequeo (Inf. quire, neguire, like eo). Possum relates to 
the ability of the doer; queo to ihe feasibility {to him) of the thing to be done. 
Possum^ lean do it, if no external hinderances occur : queo , lean do it, becattM 
there are no external hinderances, sufficient to prevent me ; lamina condition 
to do it. This is expressed by saying ihni possum denotes subjective, queo objec- 
tive possibility : or (in DoderldrCs words) possum quantitative, queo qualitative 
possibility. DSderlein observes : " The best prose writers, as Cicero imd Sal- 
lust, and even Pliny and other later authors, frequently use queo, but (like quis- 
quam and vUus) only in negative propositions : that is, only in such as actually 
contain a negation, or at least are of a negative character." 

f Necesse est, expresses necessity; oportet, duty or propriety ; opus est, ad visa- 
bleness. Debeo is the corresponding personal form to oportet, as indigeo to opue 
csi, Oportet expresses the moral claim; debeo, the moral cbligation of a par- 
ticular person to satisfy that claim. Debere is generally supposed to be de-Jiabere, 
*to hoYefrom* a person, and therefore to owe it to him. Ddderlein is inclined 
to refer it with dtbilis, to iew, Scva, to ivant. 



B Ot, J Oiaidd do {U), \ 

7yioush4nil(bfJoii(), P^- 



§ 20. 127-132.] MAY, MIGHT ; CAN, COULD. 51 

127. Peef. (me) facere ( I ought to have ) ,. feceredebui. 

oportuit I done (it) ^ v © / 

{te) facere oportuit ] f i^ \j^ / -^x ( {tu) facere debuisti. 

(a) Or, with the subjunctive governed by ^ ut^ omitted ; 
(ego) faciam oportet,** I ought to do (it). 
(tu) facias oportet, thou oughtest to do (it). 

128. 0^ May, might ; can, could ; should, &c., when they 
stand in principal clauses, are not auxiliary but principal verbs ; 
and must be translated by the proper tenses of licet^ possum^ 
oportet, or deheo, &c. 

129. May, might, are oflen used of events the possibility of 
wliich is granted hy the speaker. May or might is then equivalent 
to may (or might) possibly ; may for any thing I know, 

r may happen, ^ it is to be trans- 

(a) When * may ' = < may possibly, > lated hy jkri 

( mayfor anything I know, } potest ut 

(Fieri potest ut fallar, J may be deceived,) 

130. The perf. infin, after a past tense of a verb expressing 

duty, possibility, permission, &o„ is generally to be translated by 

the pres, infinitive. 

That is, the time is marked by the tense of the verb expressing dufy^ 
Ac, and the jfres, infin. marks the time relatively to that verb. If it id 
meant, that the action should have been completed before the time spoken 
oj^ the perf, infin, must be used. 

131. [C. XVII.] OCT* May, ^ ^ might,' sometimes mean* can,' 

* could,' and must be translated by possum. 
[C. xviii.] OCT The perf. infin. must be translated by the 

present infin, after might, could, ought, unless the 

action is to be represented as over before the time 

to which might, could, &c., refer. 
When the infin, perfect follows * ought' * ought ' is the perfect. 

132. Vocabulary 19. 

To be the slave o^ servlre, servlvi, servitum (dai.). 

To spend, or lead, a life, agSre, gg, act. 



ti Legem brevem esse oportet^ A law ought to be sTiort. 

Meipsum ames oportet, non mea, Yw, ought to looc Tue^TUJl mcrA"»j lilx\xv^% 
bebmg^m^iome. 



52 APPOSITION . [§21.1 33-1 86 

Virtuous, honorable, honestus, a, um. 

Chaste, ' castas, a, um. 

Mora], sanctus, a, um. 

To shed one's blood, profundSre, fud, fus. 

For =: in behalf of, pro (governs dblat,). 
Country = country of one's birth, > ^^^ ^ 

or citizenship, 3 

To snatch away, take away, eripSre, enpu, erept. 

To take away a man's life, vitam alicui i enpSre. 

Exerdse 20. 

[N. B. A parenthetical *then^ in an interrogative sentence is used to 
indicate that 'an Ms to be used.] 

133. May a man be-the-slave-of glory ? [No.] Ought we 
not to have obeyed the laws of our country ? -What ought I to 
have done ? I asked what I ought^ to have done ? No man 
may take away another's life. It cannot be denied, that he has 
led a very moral' life. Ought he not to have shed his blood for 
his country ? There is no doubt, that he lived a very disgrace- 
ful' life. Ought' we (tJien) to be the slaves of glory ? Ought' 
he not to have obeyed the laws of virtue ? It was owing to you 
that** my life was not taken away by Caius. 



VII. 

^21. Apposition, 

134. When to a substantive or personal pronoun there is added a sub> 
stantive (without a prepofft^um) explaining or describing it, the latter is 
said to be placed in apposition to the former. ' Alexander Ou conqueror 
of Persia.' 

135. A noun in apposition may be turned into the predicate (nom. (ifter the 
verb) of a relative sentence. 

1 36. {a) A substantive in apposition must agree in case with 
the substantive of w?iic^ it is spoken. 



i Obs, The person/rom whom is put in the dot. This dot. may be explained 
thus : it is the person towards or against whom the action of snatching away 
life is directed. 

ir Thepiuperf, must here be used, for the imperfect would fix the duty to the 



521. 137-142.] APPOSITION. 53 

137. (6) If the substantive of which it is spoken be feminine^ the /em. 
form should be chosen for the substantive in appontion, whenever 

there is one. 

138. (c) If the principal word be the name of a iown,^ with 
urhs or oppidum in apposition to it, the verb or participle gene- 
rally agrees with the apposition instead of the principal noun. 

(With this exception, agreement with the principal noun is ifu rule, 
though a rule that is not alwaya observed.) 

139. (d) The English *a«,' * tohmy^ ^far^ standing with a noun, are often 
omitted, and the Latin substantive placed in appoaition, 

140. (Eng.) The city of Rome. The island oT Cyprus. 
{Lot,) The city Rome. The island Cyprus. 

141. (a) Alexander .victor tot regum atque populorum, Alex. 

ander the conqueror of so many kings and nations, 
( Usus magister egregius, Experience an admirable 
,js. I teacher* 
^ ' Philosophia mxigistra morum, Philosophy the teacher 

of morals, 
(c) Volsinii, oppidum Tuscorum opulentissimum, totum 

concrematum est fulmine, Volsinii, the most wealthy 

town of the Tuscans, was entirely destroyed (burnt) 

hy lightning, 
{d) iESdem Salutis, quam consul voverat, dictator dedi- 

cavit, He dedicated as dictator the temple of Sahia 

which he had vowed when consul. 

142. VOCABULABT 20. 

To take, cSpSre, io, cep, capt. 

King, rex, regis, m. 

Philosophy, philosophia, sb, /. 

Inventor, inventor. Oris ; inventrix, Icis. 

Teacher, magister, tri ; magistra, ae. 

MannerSi morals, character, mores, um, m. 

Discipline, discipllna, s, f. 

Frugality, frugsdltas, Stis, /. 

Parent, ^ genitor, Oris ; genitrix. ids. 

Athens, Athens, 5rum, /. 

Branch-of-leaming, doctiina, ae, /. 

Maker, causer, effector, 5ris ; effectrix, icis. 



1 The name of a people often stands with the substantive citUas^ in apfKiai- 
tion to it in the singular ; ^Carmonenaea, qucB est longe ^ixx^.^^Vcci'^ \.o>\m^ V^^* 
%\RidmehUM,* CaB3. BeU. Civ. U. 19. 



54 NOMINATIVE AFTER THE VERB. [§22. 143-146, 

Wifldonii * sapientia, as,/. 

Happy, beatus, a, um. 

An old man, _ sSnex, senis, O, plur. senum 

To wish, desire, be willing, velle, vttlu, ^ 

To blot out, efface, destroy utterly, delSre, delSv, delet. 

Treaty, foedus, Sris, n. 

To renew, rSnovare, ay, at. 

Exercise 21. 

143. Apiolae, a town of the Latins {Lakni), was taken by king 
Tarquinius. Philosophy was the inventor' of laws, the teacher' 
of morals and discipline. Frugality is the parent' of virtues. It 
cannot be denied, that philosophy was the inventor' of laws. 
Caius used to call" Athens the inventor" of all branches-of- 
leaming. It cannot be denied, that wisdom is rightly called the 
maker of a happy life. I do not desire the same things as an old 
man, that I desired when a boy (p. 14. 15, h). I have lefl nothing 
undone to finish^^ the business to your satisfaction. It was 
owing to you** that the city of Rome was not destroyed by fire. 
The treaty between the cities of Rome and Lavinium" has been 
renewed. Has not the treaty been renewed between the cities 
of Rome and Lavinium ? Ought not the treaty between the 
cities of Rome suid Lavinium to have been renewed ? 



§ 22. Nominative after the verh. — Attraction of the predicate. 

144. (a) If the verb esse, &c. standing after a verb that ia 
immediately followed by the infinitive, has a participle or adjec- 
tive with it, it will stand in the nominative case. 

145. (b) After a verb of vnshing, &c.p the accusative of the 
pronoun is sometimes expressed, and sometimes omitted, if it means 
the same person as the nam. of the principal verb. 

146. (b) If the ace. is omitted before the injm.f the noun or parti* 
ciple with the infinitive is attracted into the nom. case. 



« H^ * Would* or ^uaed to* may be considered as signs of the Jinpcrfeci 
^ieeh^tf would say ! uted to say,) ^ "PlvaniL 

o Inter Romam Laviniumque urbes. 
P SIfyidii a dcffidcrU. 



§22. 147-150.] NOMIHATIVE AFTER THE VERB. 55 

147. (c) After verbs of declaring^ &c.' the accusative under 
the same circumstances, is sometimes^ but less commonly omitted. 

148. (c) When the ace. pronoun is omitted before the irifin. 
after a verb of declaring^ &c., the adjective or participle is gent- 
raUy attracted into the nominative ; but sometimes not, especially 
when it is the part, of the fuX, in rus^ esse being omitted. 

149. (a) Soleo (possum) esse otiosus, I am accustomed to he (i 

can he) at leisure. 

(h) Vult \ **'' esse iirMpem, ) ^^ ^j^ ^ j^ ^^^ ^^^^^ 
C esse pnnceps, ) 

(c) Ait < ^ * > He says that he is ready. 

^ ( esse" paratusy^ ) 

Facturos"^ poUicentur, They promise to do it. 

150. Vocabulary 21. (Of Apposition- Verhs.") 

To become, to be made, fiSri, factus. 

To turn out, , evadere, evas, evas. 

To be named = appointed, nominari, nominatua. 

To be elected or chosen, eligi, electus. 

To be made (of an appointment > ^^g. . ^^^^^^ 

to an office), ) 

To be bom, nasci, natus. 

To be considered, or held, habSri, habitus. 

To seem, i^pear, videri, visus.^ 

To be rendered, reddi, reddttus. 
An orator, orator, Oris, m. 



'9 SenHendi d dedarandi, 

' Cicero is fond of inserting 86 after veUe. 

■ In Cicero the pronoun is seldom omitted except after /o/eri, dicere^ opmari, 
and similar yerbs. (Ochsner.) 

t Bentleysays: * ait esse paro^um ' "neLatinum quidemest;" which, how- 
ever, Kruger thinks is too much to say. 

*> But the participle of iheftU, aec. standing (with the omission of esse) for the 
fut. infin. is sometimes aUractedf especially in poetry. * Vitura et quamvis 
nimquam aperaret Ulixen.' Propert. ii. 7. 45. * Venturaqae rauco | Ore mina- 
tur hiems. Stat. TTUb. i. 347. So with other predicates. * RotuUt Ajax | Ease 
Jovis pronepoa.* * Acceptum refero versibus, esse noctna,* * Senait medios dc' 
lapaua in hostes,* &c. (K.) 

* By appoaition-verba arc meant the verbs that make no complete predicates 
but require a noun after them, which is rather in appoaiium to the aubject {the 
Twm. to verb) than governed by the verb. 

V 7h appear must be translated by videri^ wheiL it meaUB to aum^ \si VErgosr 
^tre, when it meana to come into sights to he aten ; to be emd«nit. 



56 DATIVE AFTER ESSE. [§ 23. 151, 152 

A poet, poeta, s, m. 

To be wont, or accustomed, sttlere, solitus sum. 

To desire, cupSre, cupiv, cupit. 

To have rather, malle, malu, 

Rich, dives, dlvltis. 

To begin, ccBpisse ; incipSre, cep, cept.* 

Troublesome, molestus, a, um (with dot.). 

To cease, leave off, desinSre, desii, desit. 

Timid, timidus, a, um. 

To go on, continue^ pergSre, perrez, perrect. 

By accident, casu. 

Exercise 22. 

151 . I had rather be-in-good-health' than be rich. I begin to 
be troublesome to you. Cease to be timid. There is no doubt 
that the boy will turn out an orator. Do not continue to be 
troublesome to Caius. It cannot be denied that Balbus seems 
wise to many persons. No one is born rich. No one becomes 
good by accident^ Numa Pompilius was made king. It was 
owing to you that^^ I was not made king. He promises to perform' 
the business (omit esse). No one can be happy without virtue. 
There is no doubt, that no man can be happy without virtue. I 
had rather be a good man, than seem (one). Many persons can- 
not turn out orators. A poet is born, not made. Was the world 
made by accident or by design ? 



§ 23. Dative after esse. 

152. (a, h, c. d,) When esse, &c., having the same subject as 
the principal verb, follows a verb that governs the dative^ if the 



« CcBpi has only the tenses derived from the perf. Cceptua est is used for 
Its per/, before pass, infinitives. So deaitus est (ceased), though more rarely. 
{Zumpt.) When he adds that the per/"., pluperf.^ ^nAfut. perf. have respectively 
the meanings of the pres.^ imperf.^ and simple future^ I believe him to be mis- 
taken, for: (1) In many passages ccepi has certainly the meaning of the perf. 
(2) In many more, I think in all, the Latin idiom requires one of the perfect^ 
where xoe should use one of the imperfect tenses. CoBpi is regularly joined only 
with the infin. : incipio with {irifin. or) a noun (as its subject or object) : and 
A^ dwells more on the action begun ; incept gives more prominence to the 
hj^ihning^ that is made, and is altogether more empYiatlc. ^D.'v 
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accus. pron. is omitted, the noun after esse either remains in the 
Bccus. or is (more commonly) attracted into the dative.^ 

153. (a) ExpSdit honas esse vohis^ It is expedient for you to be 

good women. 
(h) Licet esse heads, They may he happy (if they please). 

(c) Medios esse non licet, We may not he neutral. 

(d) Mihi negligenti esse non licet/ 1 may not he negligent. 

154. Vocabulary 22. 

(Verbs in the third person governing the dat.t and often used with a 
sentence as their avJbject.) 

It is permitted, licet. 

I have leisure, vacat mihi (but dot, of pronoun gener- 

ally omitted when the person la 

known). 
It is given, latur, datum est. 

It is expedient, expSdit. 

It is profitable, prSdest, profuit, &q 

It is injurious, hurtful, nbcet. 

Negligent, negligens, tis. <0^ 

Neutral, medius, a, urn. 

Luxurious, luxuriSsus,^ a, um. 

Exercise 23. 

155. Let us be permitted^ to be miserable. Let us be pei- 
mitted to be neutral. There is no doubt that no man may be neu- 
tral. It is injurious to be negligent. There is no doubt that it 
is expedient for all to be good. Many persons doubt what is ex- 
pedient for them. It is not given to all to be wise. It is expe- 
dient for no man to be luxurious. I have no leisure to be luxu- 
rious. It cannot be denied that few have leisure to be luxurious. 
There is no doubt that it is profitable to all to spend a virtuous' 
life. There is no doubt that a wise man would rather be-in-good- 
health^ than be rich. There is no doubt that no one becomes 
good by chance. Had you rather be rich, or be-in-good-health ? 



y The gm. and ablcd. are never attracted in this way. We may not say : 
Interest Cieeronia esse ehqtietUU^ * damnor a nolenie esse bono,* (K.) 
■ * Per quam non licet use negligentem * (sc. mihi). (Catull.) 

• Ar'^ectives in 5»ii*, (u)Z«nfti*, irftw, denote being JvXi ol -wX^X ^^ ^^i^s^ «*» 
piesses. 

* Let-it'be-permitted to us. 

3* 
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I asked him whether he had rather he-in-good-health or he wise 
You ought not to have heen}^^ neutral. 



VIK. 

§ 24. The Genitive. 

156. (a) The Romans often used a dependent genitive where 
we use prepositions ; in, for, with, &c. 

157. Almost every substantive that depends so closely on another as to 
form almost one notion with it, may in Latin be expressed by the geni- 
tivCi no matter what preposition we should use in English. 

158. The genitive is joined attributively to its substantive, and as no two 
languages exactly agree, it often happens that what one language ex- 
presses by an adjective^ another for want of an adjective would express 
by the genitive case. Hence — 

159. (6) Where i^e use the g-enttiw or the preposition ^oj* with a substantive, 
an adjective may often be used in Latin. 

160. (c) Where we use a substantive with an adjective agree- 
ing with it, an adjective in the neuter is often used in Latin, with 
a genitive governed by it. 

(a) These adjectives are indefinite numerals and demonstrative pronouns. 
They are only used as quasi-a^ibstarUives (governing the gen.) in the 
nom. and ace, singular. 

(jd) The following are peculiar phrases : id temporls, ai that time : id 
aetatis, of that age : quid setatis 7 of what age ? 

Wl, (a) Gratia henejicii,^ Gratitude for a kindness, Mu- 
lierum Sahinarum injurise. The wrongs done to 
the Sahine women, Luctus JlUi, Grief for his 
son. Suarum rerum fiducia, Confdence in his 
own affairs. Pyrrhi regis helium. The war with 
king Pyrrhus. 
(h) Res alienee. The affairs of others (or, Other people's 
affairs). Causa regia, The royal cause ; or, The 



« * The genitive is subjective, when it denotes that which does something. 
or to which something belongs : it is ohjecHve, when it denotes that which is 
the object of the feeJing or action spoken of. The ohjectioe genitive usuaUy fol- 
Afwv the noun on which it depends.* (Z.) 
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king's cause. Timor exierntis, Fear from without ; 
fear of foreign enemies, 
(c) Quantum voluptatis, How much ^pleasure, Aliquid 
temporis, Some time. Nimium temporis, Too 
much time. Multum boni, Much good. Plus boni, 
More good. Quid novi ? (what of new ? =) 
What new thing ? what news ? 
(Obs. Bord, malty novi, falsi, are used as substantives after 
these neuters.) 



162. Vocabulary 23. 




Grratitude, 


gratia, »,/. 


Benefit, favour, 


beneficium, i, n. 


Weight, burden, 


bnus, Sris, n. 


Heavy, 


gravis, is, e. 


Light, 


Igvis, is, e. 


Flight, escape from, 


fuga, 8B,/. 


Labour, 


labor, oris, m. 


Remedy, 


remedium, i, n. 


Anger, 


ira, as, /. 


To overpower, (by a violent emo 
tion,) 


~ I frangSre, frcg, fract (literally to break). 


Care, 


cura, 8B,/. 


Not one's own ; of others, 


alienus, a, um. 


Afiair, 


res, rei,/. 


Difficult, 


difficilis, is, e. 


Silver, 


argentum, i, n. 


Gold, 


aurum, i, ti. 


Nature, 


rerum natura. 


Of Abdera, 


Abderites.« 


Advantage = profit, gain, 


emolumentum, i, n. 


To receive or gain advantage, 


emolumentum capSre ; ccp, capt 


Replies; says he. 


( inquit (always following a word or two 
\ of the reply). 


Compassion, pity, 


misericordia, as,/. 


Poor, 


pauper, pauperis. 


What, 


quid. 


Too much, 


nimium. 


More, 


plus.f 



« Names from one's natioe town end in Ensis ; Anus (from towns in a, <e) ; 
Ibus with i (from towns in to, turn) ; as, G. atis (from towns in um). From 
Chruk nouns the adjectives generally end in ius (often with some change of 
root) ; also in itesy Etes, idtes ; and in eeus from a, Thos^ lioisv Xowtsi^ oil Oredh. 
origin, but not in Greece, usually end in inns, i^,^ 
/ I^lus, phirig, only in the sing. Plur. ylurta^ pluro, O. pluTwrtis ^^ 
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How much. quantum. 

Much, multum. 

Nothing) nihil (indecl. neuL subtt.). 

No time, nihil temptfris. 

Exercise 24. 

163. Is gratitude for a benefit a heavy weight ? [No.] Is not 
death an escape from labours ? There is no escape from death. 
Are there not many remedies against anger ? Grood men are 
often overpowered by compassion for the poor. The care of 
other people's affairs is difficult^. We all lose too much time. 
Is there more silver or gold in nature ? It was owing to you" 
that I did not keep my promises. We are now of such an age, 
that we ought to bear all things^ courageously. It cannot be de- 
nied that Pythagoras of Abdera was a very great philosopher. 
Antistlienes was asked what advantage he had received from (ex) 
philosophy. Antisthenes, being asked what advantage he had 
received from philosophy, * To be able,'* says he, ' to converse 
with myself.'** How much time do we all lose ! It cannot be 
denied that we all lose much time. There were some*^ who 
lost much time. 



\ 25. The Genitive continued, (Partitives. Genitivus Qualitatis.) 

164. A partitive adjective is one that expresses same individuals consid* 
ered as parts of a larger number or body. 

Partitive adjectives are, therefore, such as uohichy every, each, botfu 
some, <&c., with ordinal numerals, comparatives, and auperlativet, 

165. (a) A partitive adjective governs a noun in the genitive.^ 

166. The gender of the partitive adjective is generally the gender of tha 
governed genitive, because that expresses the thing meant. 

167. (6) But sometimes the genitive is the name of a country of which tha 
person is one inhabitant : of course then the adjective agrees with man 
understood. 

168. (c) Also when a superlative, or solus, &c., governs a ge?»., 



8 Ut possim. 

h Partitives are often followed by the prepositions meaning ./Vom, au^ qf* 
omoTigat (e, inter, de), instead of by the genitive. 
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and is also (with the gen.) spoken of another substantive, the 
partitive agrees in gender, not with the gen., but with the other 
substantive. 

169. {d) A substantive having an adjective agreeing loiih U, and 

deicrihing a former substantive, stands in the genitive or ablative. 

(It may be used attributively or predicaHvcly; as an adjective, that is, 
to tlie substantive, or after the verb to be.) 
If the description be merely numerical, the genitive only can be used. 

170. (e) Opus est* (there is need) is followed by an ablative of 
what is needed. The person who needs must be put in the dative > 

171. (/) After opus egt^ an English substantive is often translated by a paa- 
wive participle. 

172. (g) But the thing needed is often the nom. to the verb sum , 
or the ace. before esse. 



In this construction the verb sum'wiU. agree, of course, with 
its nom. 

In the former, it is always in the third person sing. ; optLs being its 
real nom. 

173. {Eng.) r I have need of food. 
{Lai,) ^ (1) There is a business to me with food (ahl, without pr«p.). 

m 5 I^ood is a business to me. 

i These things are a business to me. 
The second construction is preferred with neuter pronouns and ad- 
jectives. (Z.) 

174. How many are there of you ? = how many are you 1 
There are very many of you, =: you are very many. 
Few of whom there are, =s who are few. 

When *qf * with a demonstrative or relative pronoun follows a plu- 
ral nunura* or superlative^ the numeral often expresses all who are 
meant by the pronoun ; and then the pronoun and the numeral must 
be in the same case in spilie of *of\^ 

175. [C. XIX.] O" * Qfy<niy ' of us} are not to be translated after how many^ 
or other numerals, when the whole party are spoken of. 



i Opus est {it u a task or business). Grotefend, comparing the Greek Ipyo* 
laH rivoi, thinks that the ablative originally expressed (he means by which the 
business is to be accomplished. Probably opus esse had, in various construo> 
tions, come to have nearly the meaning of to be necessary or required : and then 
other constructions were commonly, or occasionally, used before the ablativs 
prevailed. Plauius uses even the accusative, as if i/ were the object required: 
the gen. is still sometimes found : probably the preference was at last given to 
the ahl., from that being the usual case after verbs of needing, or requiring. 

k Consider, therefore, after such words, whether the pronoun expresses tMr\ 
or no Tiiore, than the numeral. 



{d)\ 
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When ofuBfOf you, are omictedj the verb will be of the Jlrst and sec 
and pers. respectively. 

176. (a) Uter vestrum ? Which of you ? Alter consulunv 

One of the consuls. Graecorum oratorum prcestan 
tisstmus, The best of the Grecian orators, 
{h) Plato totius GracuB doctissimus, Plato the most learned 

man of all Greece. 
(c) Hordeum est frugum mollissimum, Barley is the softer 
species of com. 

Vir summx> ingemo^^ A man of the greatest ability. 

Yir excellentis ingenii, A man of distinguished ability. 

Ingentis mxignitudinis serpens, A serpent of immense 

size. 
Classis septuaginta navium, A fleet of seventy ships. 
(e) Acuto homine nobis opus est, We have need of an acute 
man. Quid opus est verbis ? What need is there 
of words ? 
(/) Properato*^ opus est, It is necessary to make haste, 
(g) Quarundam rerum nobis exempla permulta opus sunt, 
Of some things we have need of a great many 
examples. 

177. Vocabulary 24. 

Which (of two) uter, utra, utrum ; g. utrlus 

EsLch (do.), uterque ; g. utriusque. 

Anotner , one (of two things), a ) ^ ^^ ^,^^^ ^j^^us. 
second ; one more, ) 



1 According to the German grammarians, the gen, denotes a permansntj the 
abL a temporary state. Grotefend says, the gen. is used of a thoroughly inhe- 
rent and permanent quality, penetrating the whole being, and making the thing 
what it is : whereas the abl. is used of any part or appendage of the thing spo- 
ken of, and only so far as it manifests itself; which part or appendage, more- 
over, may be accidental and temporary. To establish this he quotes : " Murena 
medwcri ingeniOf sed magno attidio rerum veterum, muUcB imdustruB et magnM 
laboris fuit.'' * Murena showed but moderate talents, though a great zeal foi 
antiquarian pursuits ; industry and laborious perseverance constituted his char* 
aeterJ Why not as well or better, * He showed great industry and persever- 
ance; but his mind was {essentially^ and, permanently) one of little power, 
though with a great fondness for antiquity 7' Was his ingenium (the m-hom 
power of his mind) a less permaneni quality than his industria ? Zumpt says • 
' With esscj Cicero seems to prefer the obi.* 
" J^npe/vrc is used of & praisetcorihy haste fox \]kie BLU^JtomciiX ol ^"pungoMv 
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Of Miletus, Milesius (162, e). 

Greek, Greecus, i, m. 

Roman, Romanus, i, m. 

To predict, foretell, prsedicere, diz, diet 

Eclipse, defectio, 5nis,/. 

Sun, sol, s5lis, m. 

Body, * corpus, corporis, n. 

Food, meat, cibus, i, m. 

Drinking, drink. potio, Qnia, /. 

Serpent, serpens, entis, com.gend. 

Immense, ingens, ingentis. 

Size, magnitudo, inis,/. 

laemnos, Lemnos,^ i^f. 

To find, discover, invenlre, ven, vent ; leperire, repBr 

repert.o 

Custom, consuetudo, inis,/. 

Nature (i, e. a man's nature), natura, sb,/. 

Money, (often argentum, i, n. silver). 

To draw away, avticare, av, at. 

Connection, conjunctio, onis,/. 

Honour (i.e. probity, trustworthi- >|.j^gg g. ^ 

ness), > 

making haste, ^ properato. 

TJitre 18 need qf^ deliberation, > consulto. 



( maJ 

of} deli 

(pro] 



prompt execution, ) mature facto. 
Exercise 25. 

(78. One of them was a Greek, the other a Roman. Thalesp 
of Miletus was the first of the Greeks who® predicted an eclipse 
of the sun. I did the same when (139) consul. He says (aifi) 



festinare := to be in a hurry. An adj. properus was formed from pro forfh^ 
forwards^ as inferuQ, exterus, from t^r j)r6position8. (D.) 

n Greek nouns in 09 of the 9econd decl. are declined like Latin nouns of the 
2d, but have ace. on or um. 

• ' InveniOi properly to come upon any thing, expresses the general notion of 
to find: reperiOf like to find out snd to discovery implies that the thing found was 
before hidy and was sought for with pains.' (D.). Crombie observes that uive- 
nire is the proper word for thefacuUj/ itself; when we talk, that is, of the power 
of discovering generally, without adding what; i. e. without an accusatice after 
it He quotes from Cicero^ 'vigSre, sapere, invenire, meminisse,' a passage 
^vhich plainly proves that invenire does not exclude the notion of seardiing^ 
though it does not Qikereperire) necessarily imply it. 

P Thales, fitis. 

*> Fari is to talk/ use articulate speech: loqui, to speak ox tolk^v^Q^^^Y^ 
Aurffn^ to be silent); dicere ia to say, the trarmtirc ioim ol Vxivxl, ^a d,\AVtv 
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that there is no occasion for making-haste. The body has need 
of much food. Are not serpents of immense size found in the 
island of '^ Lemnos ? It cannot be doubted that he is a man of 
no honour. What need have we of your authority ? It cannot 
be denied that the body has need of meat and drink. (We^ 
have need of deliberation. It cannot be denied that we have 
need of deliberation. Is not custom a second nature ? Verres 
used to say'* that he had need of many things. How much money 
have you need of? I left nothing undone to" draw-away Pom- 
pey from his connection with Caesar (156). How many are thero 
of you ?^ I will ask how many there are of them. 



179. The top of the 

mountain. 
N. summus mons, 
G. summi mentis, 
&;c. 



The middle of the 

way. 
media via, 
mediae viae, 



The rest of the 

work. 
reliquum opus, 
reliqui operia, 
&c. 



&c. 

So, ima quercus, the bottom (or foot) of the oak ; universa 
Graecia, the whole of Greece : sapientia prima, the beginning of 
wisdom : extremus liber,' the end of the book, &c. 

Some English substantives relative to position^ are often translated 
into Latin, by adjectives agreeing with their substantives. Such are, 
end^ middle^ whole, top, &c. 

These adjectives generally stand before their substantives.* 



fished from loqui, dicere expresses a more artificial or studied speech, loqui 
being to speak in the style of ordinary conversation, ^s distinguished firoxD 
ajOy dicere is to speak for the informaiion of the hearers, ajo expressing the a* 
Beriion of the speaker, as the opposite of nego. Hence ajo is Itay = / awert, 
q^rm,mat7t/am(but somewhat i9«aA:er than these words). Inquit (which Z>o- 
derlein derives from injtcU, throws-In) is used to introduce the words of an- 
other, and also the objections which we suppose another to make. (Bentley,) It 
is also used in a vehement re-assertion (' one, one I say*). 

' The adjective so used does not distinguish its substantive from other things 
of the same kind, but a part of itself from another part. Thus summui vunu 
Is the mountain where it is highest : not, the highest of a number of mountains. 
»JVdt, however, always, e. g. * sapientia prima? (,HbT.\ wA^ *lt\. hac insuU 
£ffrem4 eat fona aguae dulcis,' Ac. (Cic. Vert. 4, U^.> 
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180. VOCABULAKY 25. 
The Alps, 
Cold, 
Snow, 
To melt, 

To count, reckon, 
Out of, 
A thousand, 

To survive, 

Three hundred, 

To swear. 

Moon, 

Lowest, 

Planet, 

Master =* master of a house,' 

* owner of any property,* slaves 

as well as any other. 
Wool, 
Black, 
White, 

Some— others. 
Only, 

Chameleon, 
To nourish, support. 
River, 
Neither-— nor, 



Alpes, ium, /. 

firigttfl, tfiis, 71. 

nix, nivis, f, 

liquescSre, lieu, — - 

numerare, 5v, at. 

ex (ablat.), 

mille andecl. in sing. In plur. nlHii. 
ium, lbus,t <&c.) 

superesse, superfui (dot,). 

trScenti, ce, a. 

jurare, av, at. 

luna, s, /. 

inf imus, a, um. 

planeta, or es, s, m. 
^ dominus, i, m. ; hems, i^ m. is a nuutcr 
> only in relation to his 9ervarU9 oi 
) slaves, 

lana, ae, /. 

niger, gra, grum. 

albus, a, um. 

alii— alii. 

solus, a, um, G. soHus. 

chameleon, ontis, or 5nis, m. 

XlSre, alu, alit or alt. 

flumen, inis, n. 

nee or neque, followed by uec or 
neque.»» 



Exercise 26. 

181. On the top of the Alps the cold is so great, that the snow 
never melts there. Count how many there are of you.^* Out 
of {ex) so many thousands of Greeks (but) few of us survive. 
Three hundred of us have sworn. The top of the mountain was 
held by T. (Titus) Labienus. The moon was considered the 
lowest of the planets. It cannot be denied that custom is a 
second nature. Slaves are of the same morals as'> their master. 



« 3fiUe the adj. is indeclinable. 

« * Nee and neque stand before either vowels or consonants.' (Z.) Mr. Rid- 
dle says : Mn good writers nee is found usually only before consonants ; neqtu 
Defore vowels.' ' But merely taking the examples as they are gVve.\i\n.'^^^«^% 
Grammar, we have from CicerOf *nee sibl nccalleii;' *nequATvwsSx^i3^^^^«C*^ 
Incendjo;' *neehominum;' 'ac^eperfringi.' 
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Who is there but*^ understands that custom is a second nature ! 
Caius promises that he will finish the rest of the work. Three 
hundred of us have finished the rest of the journey. Of woola 
some are black, others white. The chameleon is the only animal 
that^ is nourished neither by meat nor drink .^ The Indus is the 
largest of all rivers. 



§ 26* The Genitive continued. {Gen, after adjectives.) 

182. Adjectives which signify desire, knowledge, recolhctUm^ 

fear, participation, and their opposites ; together with verhals in 

ax, and many of those that express fulness or emptiness, govern 

the genitive, 

(a) These adjectives have an incomplete meaning^ and may be compared 
with iranaitive vetbs. The governed substantive expresses generally 
the object of Bomefeeling of the mind. 

183. (5) To this class belong many participles used adjec* 
tively, 

(c) In Poetry^ the gen, may almost always stand after an adjedioe^ 
v^here its relation to the adjective might be ezpresffsd by ^witk 
respect to* 

184. (a) Avidus novitatis, Greedy of novelty, Insidiarum 

plenus, FuU of plots, Beneficii immemor, Apt4o- 
forget a favour. Rei maritimsB peritissimi, Verp 
skilful in naval affairs, Magnss urbis capax^ Able 
to contain a large city, 

(h) Veritatis amans, Attached to truth ; a lover of truth. 
Amans patrise, A lover of his country. Officii 
negligens, Negligent of duty, 

(c) Audax ingenii, Bold of temper ; of a hold temper. 
Insolitus servitii^ Unaccustomed to slavery. Insue- 
tus laboris {C<2S,). Fidissiraa tui{'Virg,). Serf 
studiorum {Hor.), Utilis medendi (Ov.), 



* Potus, (is. " Potio is the act of drinking^ and that on which this action it 
performed ; a dravght ; a liquid nodUowed : potus is dHnking, and drink in itasff 
without reference to the actionJ^ (R.) 

"^ And in TacUus, who has : vetus regnandi^ Bummufi seoerttofis, dc 
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185. VOCABULAKY 26. 
To hate, 

Courage, 

Contention, 

Truth, 

Philosopher, 

Glorious, 

Jest, 

To hesitate. 

To undertake, 

In-such-a-manner, 

Not even. 



Nothing but, 

To take in good part, to receive 
fiivourably. 



Odisse^ (with tenses derived &om the 
perfect). 

virtus, litis, /. 

contentio, Onis, f, 

ventas, atis, /. 

philosophus, i, m. 

gloriSsus, a, um. 

jScus, i, m. 

dubitare,^ av, at. 

suscipSre, cSp, cept. 

Xta. ' 

ne — quidem, (with the word the eren be- 
longs to between them ; n« jGco gtdf 
denif not even in jest.) 

nihil aliud nisi , (the following adj. is 
not to agree with nikU but with the 
substantive afterniti.) 
> bonl consttlere,* sulu, suit ; in bonam 
} partem accipSre. 



(Adjectives governing the Genitive.) 



Mhidful, 

Unmindful, apt-to-forget, 

Negligent, careless o^ inatten 

live to. 
Greedy, ' 
Eagerly-desirous, 
Fond, desirous, 
SkiUed in. 
Unacquainted with, ignorant of. 



mSmor, ttris. 
immemor, bris. 

; negligens, tis. 

avidus, a, um. 
studiSsus, a, um. 
cupidus, a, um, 
peritus, a, um. 
rudis, is, e. 



« Of this verb the pcff., pluperf.^ nndftU. perf, are respectively uaedfor (that 
is where we should use) the pre*., imperf.j and nmple ftU. This is the case 
with most verbs that express simple enudiofu and operatwM of the mind, which 
are completed the moment they exist. The moment I do hate^ I havt hated ; the 
moment I do know, I haoe known, 

y Dubitare, to fie^Uaie, is generally followed by inf. 

* So, sequi boni (or aequi bonique) focere, to take in good part f to be satisfied. 
Lucri facere, to turn to account; to get (he credit of. In Umi consulere, boni is 
probably a gen. of the price or vahte, constUere bein^ used in its first sense 
(according to Riddle) of * to think upon, whether by oneself, or with others.' He 
derives it from an obsolete conso, from which censeo is derived. DdderUin 
thinks eonrsulere meant originally ' to sit down* (from the same root as •oZ-ium, 
feMa, and perhaps «o^um), and that boni is an old adv. (of the same ConsL «& 
fcm) ; so that boni conaxdas = bene coTisidao or ocquiescos. It QQC.'va^Vcv.Qt^a^nX.x 
Ben., &c. nol^ J believe, in Cicero. 
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A Dartner \ censors,* tis (properly adj., one who hai 

* c the same lot). 
A lover of, attached to, amans, tis ; diligens,^ tis. 

Productive of, efficiens, tis. 

Such a lover of, adeo amans, or diligens. 

Exercise 27. 

186. All men hate (him who is) apt-to-forget a kindness. 
Courage is greedy^ of danger. Many are fonder of contention 
than of truth. Pythagoras calls (those who are) eagerly-desirous 
of wisdom philosophers. All men ought to be mindful of benefits 
(received). Cicero has lost Hortensius, the partner'* of his glori- 
ous labour. That (fste) basest of all men is the same that he 
always was. Epaminondas was such a lover* of truth that he 
did not utter-a-falsehood even** in jest. We ought all to be such 
lovers of our country as not to* hesitate to shed our blood for it. 
I will warn the boy not to become inattentive to duty. He said 
that he was not* negligent of duty. It cannot be denied, that we 
ought all to be lovers of our country. He begs me to take these 
things in good part. They say that virtue is not productive of 
pleasure. Let war be undertaken in-such-a-manner that nothing 
but peace may seem (to be) sought for. 



s SociuSf * a companion ;' ' associate ;* ' member of the same society ;* ' sharer 
of the same fortune ;' in which last meaning it is synonymous with consort. 
Comes, < companion,' * fellow-traveller.' Sodalis, < companion in amusement or 
pleasure.' (C.) 

Consortes fortuaa eadem, socioa labor idem ; < 

Sed caros faciunt schola, Indus, mensa sodalee v '" 

Vir comis multos comUea sibi jungit eundo. 

Com-it-es, con and ^t/,' as in supine of eo. 

^ Amare expresses the affection of love; diligere (pTOT^erly, to choose apart) the 
Reference of one object to another. Jf therefore any thing of deliberate choice 
or preference is to be expressed, diligere should be used. 

b Consors. Socitis would imply that they shared the same toil, not that 
Hortensius had a separate share of the same occupation, 

• Diligens with gen., his attachment to truth being a principle with him. 
[n the next sentence, amans, because, though patriotism Bhould be a prindplei 
affectum for one's country is the thing required. 

d Say : * that he uttered a falsehood not even in jest.' 

' A coTueguencc! not a purpose. 
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§ 27. The Genitive continued. 

187. (a) {Eng,) To prefer a capital charge against a man. 

!To make a man an accused-person of a capi- 
tal matter. 
Aliquem rei capitalis reum facere. 

(Jb) (Eng,) To bring an action against a man for hrihery. 
{Lot,) Aliquem da ambitu reum facere. 

(c) {Eng.) To prefer a charge of immorality against a 

man. 
(Lat.) Aliquem de moribus reum facere. 

(d) (Eng.) He has informed me of his plan. 
(Lat.) Certiorem me sui consilii fecit.* 

188. Vocabulary 27. 

(Adjectives goyerning the gen.) 



Tenacious, 

Capable of containing^ 

Without, 

Accused o^ 

In his absence, » 



Briber) 



Extortion, 

Assault, 
Impiety, 



tenax, acis. 

capax, acis. 

expers, tis (ex, pan). 

reus ( (from res), 

absens, tis {adj, agreeing vsWi the wba.). 
'ambitus, tis, m. from amblre, to go 
round, to canvass. Properly, there- 
fore, to accuse a man de ambiiu is, 
* to bring an accusation about hUcari' 
vasaing :' and then, as * reum facere 
de moribus Ms * to accuse of immoral' 
Ui/f* so to accuse him de ambitu is * to 
accuse him of improper^ illegal can* 
vassin^,* i. e., of bribery, 

res or pecunise repetundse ; or repetun- 
dse aJUme; properly things or moneys 
to be claimed back. 

vis ? {violence). 

impletas, atis, f. 



♦ Certiorem facere may also be followed by abl, with de : 
* Eum de rebus gestis certiorem faciunt.' 

t " Reos appello non eos modo qui arguuntur, sed omnes quorum de re dis- 
ceptatur; sic enim olim loquebantur.*' {Cic, De Orat. 2, 43.) From the dim 
It is plain that reus had come to bo used of the defendant almost qxcVol'^Vn^^* 

» Vis, vis, — , vim, vi J vires, virium, &c. Gen. "vVa \n Toc.^ >s^x "^^^ 
rar& 
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Tc prefer a charge against," reum fisu^re. 

To inform, certiorem facSre i fee, fact. 

To learn, discSre, didic, 

Design, plan, consilium, i, n. 

Full, plenus, a, um. 

Dangeri perlculum, i, n. 

Exercise 28. 

189. We are very tenacious of those things which we learned 
as*'> boys. The island of Pharos is not* capable-of-containing a 
great city. They are going to prefer a charge of immorality 
against Caius. They have brought an action against Caius for 
an assault. They have preferred a charge of impiety against 
Caius in his absence. I lefl nothing undone to^^ inform Ceesar of 
my design. I fear that he will not^^ inform me of his design. It 
is disgraceful to be without any learning. I fear that he will 
not keep his word. He promised that he would* ^ leave nothing 
undone to draw away Pompey from his connection with** 
Caesar. There is no one but*^ believes that you will be without 
anyi dangers, tie warns^ us that all things are full of danger. 
There are some who*®* deny that virtue is productive ol 
pleasure. 



§ 28. The Genitive continued. 

190. (a) Such a substantive txs property, duty, part, mark, &c., 
is often omitted in Latin after * to h$ ;' so that to he is followed by 
a genitive governed by this substantive, or an adjective in the 
neuter gender agreeing with it. 

(Such a noun as officium, munus, indicium, &c., must be under* 
stood. 

This genitive is construed in various ways in English : and therefore 



h Aim is *7w<;* hand is * certainly not^* * surely notf* used especially with 
adjectiveSf adverbs^ and imperaoTuil verba, 
i ' ilny,' after txper»^ must be translated by omms^ * aJl,^ 
> yvhen moneo does not mean to warn or advise us to do (or not iodi^ BOis^ 
thing, It takes ace, with infin. (not vX ncV 
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there are various English phrases that may be reduced to this con 
struction. 

191. (a) Such phrases are ; Uia charaderUHc qf; it i» ineumbeni an;U Ufat 
(the rich, <&c.,) \iiuwA every one who ; any man may ; U demands oi 
requires; U betrays^ shows, &c, ; U belongs to. 

When the adjective is of one termination (and therefore vrould leave 
it doubtful whether man or thing is meant), it is better to use this con- 
struction. 

('It is wise;^ not * sapiens est, but *saptentis estJ*) 

192. So when the predicate is an abstract noun in the nom., it is more 
jommonly in the gen. in Lat.— ' It is madness,* ^dementuB est.* 

193. (6) These genitives are used in the same way with/acer«, fieri, haberi^ 
dvjcL 

194. (c) Verbs of accusing, condemning^ acquitting, &c., take a 
genitive of the charge. 

195. if) But if the charge be expressed by a neuter pronovn, it stands in the 
accusative, 

196. This construction may be explained by the omission of crinUne, or 
nomine, which are sometimes expressed. 

197. (c) Instead of the gen,, the ahlat, with de is very common. 

198. {d) The punishment to which a person is condemned, stands generally 
in the ablat. ; sometimes in the gen,, and often in the ace, with ad, 

199. (e) Satago,^ misereor, and miseresco, govern the gen. . 

verbs of reminding, remembering,^ and forgetting, the gen. or 

accusative. 

But verbs of reminding rarely take an aams. unless it be a neta 
pronoun. Sallust has the three forms : admonere aliquem, rei; de re 
and rem 

200. (a) Imbecilli animi est superstitio, Superstition is o 

mark of {or betrays) a weak mind. Judicis est 
It is the part (or duty) of a judge. Est boni 
oratoris, It is the business qf a good orator. In- 
genii magni est, It requires great abilities. Cujus* 
vis hominis est errare, Any man may err. Meum 
est. It is my business. Extremse est dementise. It 
is the height of madness. Suae ditionia facere. 
To reduce to subjection ; to bring under hzs domm- 
ion. 



k Satagere (to be doing enough) : *to have one's hands full.' 
1 When memini and recordor signify * to make mention o// isvewvVDi \aJtfc% 
thecal., or aJblat. with de; recordor, the ace. — Memim seVQioiaX'o^tB^^^ <»^ 
oiajMTvan, except in the sense of remembering him a« a carttfrnporary. ^-^ 
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(b) Tempori cedere semper sapientis est hahitum, It has 

always been held a wise thing to yield to the times, 

(c) Proditionis accusare, To accuse of treachery. De 

pecunus repetundis damnari, To he condemned for 
extortion. 

(d) Capitis (or capite) damnari, To he capitally condemned 

(or, condemned to death). Ad hestias condemnare, 

To condemn to the wild beasts. 
(rt) Misereri omnium^ To pity all. Meminisse praterito- 

rum, To remember past events : meminisse henejiciay 

To remember kindnesses. Officii sui commonere, 

To remind a man of his duty. Dissenszonum obli- 

visei, To forget disagreements. 
^f) Slid me accusas, If you accuse me of that. (So, id 

me admonuit.) 
201. Vocabulary 28. 

To accuse, accusare,™ av, at. 

To charge falsely, to get upa>i„gi^„,j «t, at. 

charge against, ) 

To prosecute, postul5re,o av, at. 

To acquit, absoIvSre, solv, solut. 

To remember, ( memini8se,P recordari,<» also to make 

I mention of. 

To forget, oblivisci, oblltus. 

To remind, put in mind of, admUnSre, commonere, ui, Itum. 

/p .J { misergri,' miseritus, misertus ; miseres 

' l oSre. 

To condemn, damnare," condemnare, av, at. 



** Incusare is * to accuse^* but not in a court of justice. 

• Properly, * to pretend a thing against a man.* 

• Literally, * to demand^* i. e. for punishment. 

P With tenses derived from the perf. (See odi, 185, x.) Imperat. memento ; 
pl. mementote). 

^ Meminisse is, * to retain in my recoUectum^* * to remember : * remini&d is, * to 
recall a thing to mind,' ' to recollect : ' recordari is, * to recall a thing to mind, 
and dwell upon the recollection of it.* (D.) 

«■ Miserari governs the ace. Miserari is * to show compassion,' misereri, * to 
feel compassion,* as an act of free will, implying a generous mind, and thereby 
distinguished from miseret tne tui (I am miserable on your account), which car- 
ries with it the portion of an irresistible feeling. (D.) 

• Damnare aliquem voti {or votorum), is, to condemn a man to pay his vow (cr 
cows) by granting his prayers. Also, damnare votif. 
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An Athenian, Atheniensis (162; e). 

Socrates, Socrates, is, m. 

Barbarian, barbarus, i, m. 
To live for the day, forgetful, that > . ^^ ^.^^ ^.^^^ 

is, of the morrow, ) 
it is agreed upon, it is an allowed > ^.Qjjgtat t 

fact, J 

Superstition, superstitio, 5nis,/ 
Feeble, ^ imbecillus, a,>ura. 

To disturb, agitate, perturbare, iv, at. 

Constancy, firmness of mind, constantia, ae, /. 

To persist, perseverSre, av, it. 

Error, error, oris, m. 

Treachery, proditio, Onis,/. 

Sedition, seditio, 5ni8,/. 

A Christian, christianus, i, m. 

Injury, injuria, ae, /. 

Adversity, res adversse. 

To condemn to death, capitis damnare. 

To acquit of a capital charge, capitis absolvSre, 

Religion, religio, onis, /. 

* Exercise 29. 

202. The Athenians (falsely) charged Socrates with impiety, 
and condemned him to death. It is for harharians to live for the 
day (only). It is an allowed fact, that superstition is the mark of 
a feeble mind. It requires great constancy not to be disturbed 
in adversity. It is characteristic of a fool to persist in error. 
It is your business to obey the laws of your country. It is not 
every man who can leave life with an even mind. It was owing to 
you that he did not accuse Balbus of treachery. He promises' 
to prosecute Dolabella for extortion. He was condenmed to death 
by Augustus. Caius was acquitted of sedition by Augustus. 
Do not forget benefits. It is the duty of k Christian to pity the 
poor. It cannot be denied that (86) it is the duty of a Christian 
to pity the poor. I fear that he will not'^ easily forget the inju- 
ry. I fear that he will remember the injury. Did you not 
admonish me of that (200,/) ? Adversity puts us in mind of reli- 
gion. It cannot be denied that he has been acquitted of the capital 
charge. 



t Literally, it stands together as a contistent trntb. 

4 
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§ 29. The Genitive continued, (^Impersonal verbs,) 

203. (a) With interest and refert (it concerns or is important) ; 

1) The thing that is of importance may be either (a) an infin- 
itive (toith or witliout ace.) or (/J) a neuter pronoun {hoc, id, illud, 
quod : so that they are not quite impersonal), or a clause intro 
duced either (/) by an interrogative, or (d) by ut or ne. 

2) The person to whom it is of importance is put in the gen, 
with interest or refert ; but, instead of the personal pronouns, a 
possessive pronoun is used in the ablative feminine : med, tud, sua, 
nostra, vestrd : so cujd sometimes for cuju^,^ 

3) The degree of importance is expressed either by the gen, 
(magni, parvi, quanti, &c.) ; or by an adverb (multum, plurimum, 
magnopere, nihil, dec). 

4) The thing with reference to which it is of importance is 
governed by ad ; as magni interest ad laudem civitatis, it is of 
great importance to the credit of the state, 

204. (b) These impersonals, pudet, piget, posnitet, tcedet, miseret, 
take an accusative of the person feeling, a genitive of what causes 
the feeling. 

205. What cau»e9 thefeding may also be a verb (in the infinitive^ or in an 
indicative clause with quodj or a subjunctive one with an inierrogatvve 
word). 

206. (a) Intelligo quanti reipublicce intersit omnes copias con- 

venire, 1 am aware of what importance it is^ to the 
republic, that all our forces should assemble. 

Interest omnium recte facere. It is the interest of all 
to do right. 

Quid nostra refert ? Of what importance is it to us? 
(or, What does it signify to us ?) 

Magni interest ad laudem civitatis. It is of great im- 
portance to the credit of the state, 

Magni interest, quos quisque audiat quotidie. It is of 
great consequence whom a man hears every day. 



« To be explained perhaps by reference to cauad^ gratid. It seems to bo 
prorect that these are (as Priacian teaches) ablatives, since the a is long : e. g. 
Ter. Phorm. iv. 5, 11 :— Datum 6sse dotis. De. Quid tua, malum! id r6fert1 
a, Magni, Dtmipho. RSfert =: rdf&rt^ Cot * ad rem CeTt* or confert. 
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lUud mek magni interest, te tU videam. It is of great 
consequence to me that I should see you, 

Vestrd interest, commililones, ne imperatorem, pes- 
simi faciant, It is of importance to you, my com- 
rades, that the worst sort should not elect an em- 
peror, 
(h) Ignavum pasniteUt aliquando ignavicB^ The slothful 
man will one day repent of his sloth. 

Me non sohim pigetstuUitice mem, se^ etiam pudet. 
lam not only sorry for my folly, hut also ashamed of 
it. Taedet me vitse, lam weary of my life. Tsedet 
eadem audire milites, The soldiers are tired of 
hearing the same thing. Tui me miseret, mei piget, 
I pity you ; I am vexed at myself. 
207. Vocabulary 28.* 

interest, r^&rt; the latter very rarely 
when aperton is expressed, unless by 



It concerns, it is of importance or 
consequence, it is the interest o^' 



a pronoun ; principally in quidr^ert 7 
what does it signify 7 what difTerence 
does it make? and nihU rifert^ it is 
of no consequence, or makes no dif. 
ference. 



i am sorry for, vexed at, pxget me. 

1 repent, am discontented or dis- > ^^^^^ ^^^ 
satisfied with, ) 



I am ashamed of, 
I pity, 



pudet me. 

miseret me (see 201 '). 



I Ml disgusted at i am weary or ) ^^^^^ ^^ . ^^ ^^ perttesmn est. 



tired o^ 



Like ; equal to ; as good as. 



On account of^ 

To present, 

Crown, 

Golden, 



' instar ; an old subst. signifying a tnodd 
or image: and as such followed by 
the genitvDe, It should only be used 
of equality in magnitude^ real or figu- 
rative. 

5 ^^S9i governing and following XhdgtnL 
c tive. It is the Greek Ipyto. 
donire, av, at. 
corona, sb,/. 
aureus, a, um. 



Exercise 30. 



(What are the various ways of translating uKeOicr— wTt\ 
20». What diffeience does it make to CaVvx'a^ VftfiSSasTt \« 
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driuks wine or water ? It makes a great difference to me why he 
did this. It makes a great difference to us, whether death is a 
perpetual sleep or the beginning of another life. I will strive 
that no one** may be dissatisfied with the peace. It is of great 
importance to me, that Caius should^^ be informed of my design. 
I will strive that it may be your interest to finish the business. 
It is your husiness to strive that no one may be dissatisfied with 
the peace. We pity those men who have been accused of treason 
in their absence. I will strive that no one may recollect my 
error. I am ashamed of, and vexed at my levity^ (p. 14. 15, a). 
I will strive that no one may be ashamed of me. It is your 
interest that they should not condemn me to death. It is the 
interest of all, that the good and wise should not be banished. 
Plato is to me equal to (them) all. That (ille) one' day was to 
Cicero equal to an immortality. He was presented (perf.) with 
a golden crown on account of his virtue^. 

(For the Genitive of price see under the Ablatire.) 



IX. 

§ 30. The Dative. {Dative with Adjectives.) 

209. Adjectives which signify advantage, likeness, agreeahlc^ 
ness, usefulness, Jitness, facility, &c. (with their opposites), govern 
the dative. 

210. But of such adjectives, several taks a genitive without any essential 
difference of meaning. 

211. Natus, commodus, incommodus, utilis, inutilis, vehemens, 
aptus, accommodatus, idoneus, may also be followed by ad with the 
ace. of the object, or purpose, for which. 

Propior (nearer), proximtu (nearest), take dat.f but sometimes the occub 

212. Vocabulary 29. (Adjectives governing the dative.) 

Grateful (both actively and pas- > 
fiively) acceptable ; agreeable, ) 



^ Suavia and duUi$ are *^wtd: ' the formet espeel^y eweet to die sense oi 
"ft^ityrt the latter to that of taste ; both heing xiaed geaeroiUy osAtlgvBradaTM^ 
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Liable, subject, exposed to, obnoxius, a, am. 

Common, communis, is, e. 

(Adjectives that take Gen. or Dai.), 

Like, similis,^ is, e ; auperU simillimiia* 

Unlike, dissimilis, is, e. 

Equal, par,« pans. 

Peculiar to, proprius, a, um. 

Foreign to ; averse to ; inconsis- ) ^Uenus, J a, um, 

tent with, ) > ^ > 

Friendly, a Mend, amicus, a, um ; amicus, i, m. 

Unfriendly, an enemy, inimicus.* 

Allied to (of a fault), chargeable ) affinis,* is, e. 

with, > 

Surviving \ ^"P®'®*®''*^ ^^^ » ^^^^^^ substantively, a 

C survivor, 

(The following are often followed by *ad ' to express ^jmrpoat or 

objectffor which, &c.) 
Bom, natus, partic. of nascor. 

Convenient;of character, obliging, commodus,^ a, um. 



like our ^npeeV JucunduSf that which directly causes jot/ and ddighi. Chrahu^ 
that which is grateful or a4xeptabU from any cause. AmoBnus, agreeable or de- 
lightful to the sigfUf though extended to other things by later Mrriters. 
Dvlda delectantg'UAton/em; suaxia odore; 
Juctmda exhilarant animum, sed grata probantur 
A gratis : quae visa placent loca, amoBna vocamus. 

Doderlein thinks that amoenum is not * quod amoreim prsestat,' but is a syncope 
for animaenum^ as Cam(B7\fs for CammoBTUB^ and is equivalent to * animo laxando 
idoneus.' 

^ SimiUs takes gen. of internal, dot. of external resemblance. This does not 
hold without exception ; but to express, like me, kinif <ftc. (i. e. equal to), ihegcn. 
should be used : 

Ille iui simUis, mores qui servat eosdem ; 
Ille tibi similis, faciem qui servat eandem. 

X Similis expresses mere resemblance : eeqiuUis denotes mutual and absolute 
equaUti/ ; par, mutual eongrvxty, proportionate equality. (C.) 

J Alienus also governs the abl., and especially with ab, < In the sense of dis" 
inclined, hostile, the prep, is rarely wanting.' (Z.) 

s Hostis, properly a stranger; hence sl public enemy (an enemy to my country, 
not necessary to me personally). Inxndcus, one who is an enemy to me per- 
sonally.- Andcus, inimicvM, as adjoctivts, may be compared ; and as such generally 
take the (2a/. 

^ Also to he implicated or concerned in (a conspiracy, <&c.) ; an object (of sue* 
picion). 

b JSqualis and superstes have usually a dot, ; but the former more comsc^oicb^ 
a gen,, when it signifies a * contemporary,* (Z.) 

• OmmoduB (Gram con, modua), commenauraic wUYi. 
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Inconvenient, unsuitable, incommodus, a, urn. 

Fit, aptus, a, um. 

Suitable, serviceable, Idoneus,* a, um. 

Fitted, adapted, accommodatus, a, um. 

Useful, expedient, good, mills, is, e. 

Useless, inutilis, is, e. 

Prone, proclivis, is, e. 

Innocent, innocens, tis 

Word, verbum, i, n. 

Fault, culpa, s,/. 

Lust, abldo, inis,/. 

Age = time of life, stas, tatis,/. 

{Eng,) Common to kings and peasants (or, to kmg» with peaaarUe), 
{Lot.) Common to kings toUh peasants 

Exercise 31. 
^Should invenirt or reperire be used for finding what has been sought 1 (177, o.)] 

213. It cannot be doubted that (we) men are bom for virtue. 
It cannot be denied that it is very inconsistent^ with your charac 
ter to lie. It is easy to an innocent man to find words. I fear 
that you will not find words. It cannot be denied that death is 
common to every age. His father warned him not to think him- 
self born for glory. I fear that these things are not" useful for 
that purpose (res). Don't you understand to how many dangers 
we are exposed ? I fear that these things will not be agreeable 
to the rich. We all love (those who are) like ourselves.'* Our 
own dangers are nearer to us (p. 14. 15, a) than those"^ of- 
others. He says that he is not' chargeable with this fault. It 
cannot be denied that be was of a character very averse from 



* Idonettt expresses a nahtrcdJUruat actually existing, but that requires to be 
tbatrved^ made avaUablej or (if spoken of a person) called forth, Aptiu ( =: con- 
venienter junctus) expresses actual fitnest, now exiting. In use, the two words 
may be thus distinguished : 

( 1 ) Idoneua necessarily requires a purpose to be mentioned or implied. Aptua 
does not necessarily require the mention of a purpose, but may express what IbJU 
generally. (2) Idoneus may express a person's fitness to suffer^ to be acted upcuu 
Aptus expresses a fitness or readiness to act, (3) Idoneus^ spoken of a person^ 
describes vl fitness that may never be observed or called forth : aptus^ a fitness 
actually existing ; that has been calUdforth^ and is ready to act. [Idoneus from 
Ueo, as idtroneus from uUro, (D.)] 



[ ^ 
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impiety (p. 14. 14). There is no one but*^ thinks it inconsistent 
with your character to keep your word. I wished to be like 
Balbus (149, h). You, such is your temperance,^ are the enemy 
of (all) lusts' (gen.y I will strive to discover what is"^ expe- 
dient for the whole of Greece. I fear that these arguments are 
not fit for the times. Are you exposed to these or greater 
dangers ? 

Exercise 32. 

[What is the Lat. for ddigUful to the eyes.] 
214. Are not your own dangers nearer to you than those ol 
others ? It cannot be denied that he is (a person) of a very oblig- 
ing character. Many persons say that their own dangers are 
nearer to them than those* *^ of-others. They say that they are 
not prone to superstition. Might he''^^ not have spent*** a more 
honourable life ? It was owing to you that our life was not taken 
away. Is philosophy' the best teacher of morals and discipline ? 
[No.] He used to say that Athens was the inventor of all 
branches-of-learning. It was owing to you that I did not turn out 
an orator. I had rather be like Cato« than Pompey. Even Bal- 
bus is not^ averse to ambition. It cannot be denied that (we) 
have need of a mind averse from superstition. Have we done 
more good or evil ? This is common to me and you. There is no 
one hut understands that these things are common to the rich man 
and the poor man. I cannot hut^^ take these things in good part J^ 
I will strive that nobody** may pity me.ff Is wisdom peculiar' to 
you ? [No.] I fear the boy will not be the survivor of his 
father. There is no doubt that we are come*** into a very rfe- 
Ughtful place. 



§ 31. The Dative continued, 

215. All verbs may be followed by a dative of the thing oi 
person to, for, or against which any thing is done. Hence — 



• Begin with * Caiony and go on with * than Pompey? 

1 *mt even BalbuB la.* % JMucret, nolmiacrcri* ^eftlSA* "t* 
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216. The dative follows verbs that signify advantage or dis- 
advantage ; verbs of comparing ; of giving and restoring ; of 
promising and paying ; of commanding and telling ; of trusting 
and entrusting ; of complying toith and opposing ; of threatening 
and JeiTig angry, &c. 

217. 05" Of these verbs many are transitive, and govern 
the ace. 

(a) With these verbs the ace. expresses the immediate, the 
dat. the remoter object of the verb. 

218. (a) Verbs of comparing are also followed by the preposUUms, cum^ inters 
and sometimes ad, 

(&) Of verbs that signify advantage and disadvantage, juvo, lado, ddeda, 
and qff'endo govern the ace, 

219. (c) Of verbs that signify comrrumdy^ rego and giibemo govern the occ, 
tempero and moderor the occ. or dat, 

220. Tempero and moderor with the da^ are *to moderate/ * r<?- 
f^ram within proper limits :' in the ace. * to direct ' or 'govern.* 
Temper are ah aliqu2i re = * to abstain from.' 

221. (a) Confer nostram longissimam cetatem cum setemitate, 

Compare our longest life with eternity. 
Hominem cum homine comparat, He compares man 

toith man, 
Vitam utriusque inter se conferte, Compare the lives 

of loth of them together, 
(h) Libris me delecto, I amuse myself with hooks, Offendit 

neminem. He offends nohody, Hsec Isedunt oculum. 

These things hurt the eye, Fortuna fortes ad-jtivat. 

Fortune helps the hold, 
(c) Moderari animo, To restrain your feeling, Tempe- 

rare sibi, To restrain oneself, Temperare ab 

injuriSi, To abstain from^ (committing) ir^ury, 

222. Vocabulary 30. 

(Verbs governing the dat. but followed by no preposition In English.) 
Advise, suadere.i suas, suas. 



k Jubeo takes ace, with irtfin. It may be followed by *iU^ with nibj, if used 
ibflolutely, without the mention of a person. (Z.) 
I Mancre (properly, to make a man think ofaonuthing, D.) calls his attentloa 
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Beliere, 

Command, 

Please, 

Displease, 

Envy, grudge, 

Help, aid, assist, 

Heal, cure. 

Hurt, 

Indulge, 

Favour, 

Marry (of a female), 

Obey, 

Oppose, 

Pardon, 

Persuade, 

Resist, 

Spare, 

Threaten, 
To compare, 



( credSre, credid, credit ; (also to enfnif^ 
C with accu8. of what ia entruated^. 

impSrare, av, at. 

placgre, placu, placit. 

displicSre. 
5 invidere, vid, vis (it may also have occum 
^ of the thing grudged). 

auxiliari ; subVSnlre^' ven, vem ; succur^ 
rSre, curr, curs; opitulari, enblevare 
and juvare take the accus.^ 

mederi.i 

nbcere, nocu, nocit. 

indulgere, induls, indult. 

favere, £av, faut. 

nubSre,™ nups, nupt {properly to veil). 
^ parere (of the habit) obedire {oipartieu 
i lar acta). 
■ repugnare, av, at. 

ignoscgre, ignov, Ignot. 

persuadere, suas, suas. 

resistSre, restTt, restit. 

parcSre, pSperc et pars, pars et parcft. 
( minari (with accus. of the thtng threat' 
c ened). 

comparare ; conferre,^ tQl, collat. 



to something from which he is to draw an inference for himself by his own 
reason and good sense. Hortari appeals to his vnU; suadtrCf to his tmderstand- 
mg. Suadere is to attempt to persuade ; persuadere is to advise effectuaUy; tc 
persuade. 

k Auxiliari (to make oneself a man's atunliumX to increase a person's strength ; 
to help. Juvare (allied to juvenis; properly to make youfftftUj powerful^ activij 
hence) to h^lp (one who is striving. D.) ; to facilitate the accomplishment of a 
purpose ; support. OpittUari (firom opes)^ to aid vnth one's means^ credit, re- 
sources, a person who is in great need or peril, from which he has no power to 
deliver himself. Subvenire (to come-under, i. e., to support) ; to come to the as- 
sistance of a person in difficulty or danger. Succurrere, to run to the assist- 
ance of; which implies a more pressing danger; to succour. Sublevare, to 
raise a man up ; to hold him up ; to support : — figuratively, to alleviate, mitigate, 
lighten. (R.) AdjUvo and auxilior do not necessarily imply, that the person as- 
sisted needed assistance ; the other verbs do. Adjuvare (to help forward) often 
means to increase! enhance, (C.) 

1 Mederi (to administer a remedy with good effect) relates rather to the sick 
person, or to the operation of the physician; sanare, to the disease, or to the 
operation of the medicine. (D.) 

^ Thbe married is nuptam esse^ and we find, nuptam esse cum aliquo. 

■ On^ferre (ta bring together), contendere (to stretch together), componere (to 

4* 
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To be angry with, \ ^^^^' ^^*'^^ * succensere (of deep kut- 

^* ' "» ^ {^ rc««i<OT«n^), both govern dative. 

To injure, hurt, laedCre, lees, laes {accus.). 

To delight, amuse, . delectare, av, at (occiw.)- 

To offend, offendgre, fend, fens {accua.). 

* He threatens me with death * should be 

In Latin, * threatens death to mej 

Exercise 33. 

[Which interrog. particle fs to be used when the amwer would be *7io ' ?] 

223. Do not hurt another. It is not every man who can^' com 
mand his mind. Is it easy to restrain (one's) mind ? It is 
the duty of a Christian to leave nothing undone, that*' he may 
learn to govern his mind'. Ought (you) not to obey the laws ? 
We ought to be angry* with vices', not with men. He promised 
to abstain from' injury. Venus married Vulcan (Vulcanus). 
It is the duty of a Christian to succour the miserable. They 
promised to abstain from (committing any) injury. I will ask 
him whether he can cure my head. I have left nothing undone" 
that I might cure my head. It is strange that you should favour 
me. Do you envy (pi.) me or Balbus? I almost think*' that I 
have opposed nature in vain. It shows** a great mind to spare 
the conquered. I warned my son to envy nobody." Compare 
this peace with that war. I have unwillingly offended Caius. 
He threatens me with death every day. Do not grudge me my 
glory. There are some who'®* grudge me my glory. 



§ 32. The Dative continued. 

224. Sum with its compounds, except possum^ governs the 
dative. 



place together), all express the bringing of things mXo juxtapomtion for the sake 
of Instituting a comparison between them* From their meaning, one should 
say that conferre is to compare things, the difference of which will be obvious^ 
8£ soon as they are brought together: coniendere^ to institute a dose compariaon. 
Ramshom says, comparare is to compare things that are exactly nmHar^ and 
form, as it were, a pair (par). But Cicero has : * conferre pugnantia, comparare 
VfiUraria.* 
« Stuxeruirej because the anger is lasting. 
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225. Verbs compounded with prepositions, or with the adverbs 
bene, satis, male, generally govern the dative, but with many ex- 
ceptions. 

{a) Most of the verbs compounded with ad, in, inter, obj 
frcB, suh, con, govern the dat. 

(/J) Many of those compounded with ah, ante, de, e, post, pro, 
rCf super, govern the dat, 

226. Some are transitive, and govern the accusative only; 
some govern the dative or the accusative with no difference of 
meaning ; and very many of them may be followed by the pre- 
positions^ they are compounded with. 

227. Vocabulary 31. 

To be absent, abesse, abfui. 

To be present, adesse,<i adfui (hence, to stand 6y). 

To be engaged in, interesse. 

To be in the way, to be prejudi- ^ Q|,gggg^ 

ciai to, > 

To be wanting, fail, deesse.' 

To be before, or at the head of, to 5 prggesse. 

command, ) 

To profit, to do good to, to be ad- > p^odesse.- 

▼antageous to, ) 

To survive, superesse. 

To oppose, obstare, stit, stit. 

To satisfy, satis&cSre, ^c, fact. 

To confer benefits on, bene&cSre, fiSc, fact. 

To prefer, anteponSre, pbsu, pttsit. 

To reckon one thing qfter, 1. c, ) j^tere, habn, habit, 
as inferior to another, ) 



P This is especially the case when the object is no personal circumstance, or 
cannot well be conceived as such, for then the preposition merely expresses a 
local relation. (G.) 

1 Pr6B»en» is used as the participle of adesae, PrcBserUem ease expresses an 
immediate audible or vinble presence ; adeaae^ presence generaUy^ within some 
fphere belonging to us. An expected guest adcat^ when he is uoUhin our walla; 
but to be prceaena^ he must be in the same room with ourselves. Adeaae relates 
to a peraon or thing to which one is near; interease^ to an action that one is as- 
fisting at. (D.) 

' AbeMe is simply to be abaent or away; not to be there, Deeaae Is spoken of a 
thing that is wantingt ihepreaence of it missed, because necessary to the complete* 
tieuot a thing. Deficere is the inchoative of deeaaCj slb prqficere to prodeaaee, (D.) 

■ Prodeate drops the d before those parts of ncmthat begin with a consonant. 
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Eng, To prefer death to slavery. 

jr^ ( To reckon slavery after death {^osQiaJbere scrvitutem morti). 
C (Or, as the EngUsh.) 

Exercise 34. 

[Obs. * Better ' when it means *jnrtferable^* * Tnore Boi^factoryy* should be 
translated by aaiina.'] 

228. It is wise^^ to prefer virtue to all things {transL both 
ways). He says that he has done good to very many'. He 
says that he was not engaged in the battle. 7t is your business 
to stand by your friends. It is not every one who can satisfy the 
wise. It is the duty of a judge to assist {suhvenio) an innocent 
man. He says that he will nott be wanting to his friends. 
Who commands the army ? I will ask who commands the army. 
I warned the boy to prefer nothing** to honourable conduct. 
How does it happen that all of you^'^ prefer death to slavery ? 
It is better to do good even to the bad, than to be wanting to the 
good. All of us'*^ have been engaged in many' battles. To 
some courage is wanting, to others opportunity." He promised 
that he would not be wanting either^ to the time or to the oppor- 
tunity. Sometimes (402) fortune opposes our designs. There 
were some who^®' preferred death to slavery. 



229. Vocabulary 32. 

(Veits that take the dat. or ace. without difference of meaning.) 

f To flatter, fawn upon, adulari, adulatus. 

I Lie near, border on, adjacere, jacu, jacit. 

A*t^^A*^ ^ »:j«- S attendSre, tend, tent (ace. in Cicero, or 

Attend to, consider, ^ with ad.). 

r antecell5re,cellu(r«ry rare); praestare,* 

Excel, surpass, am superior to, < prsestit, prsestit {dot, best with ante- 

i cellere). 
p^ ( def icSre,« fee, feet (to revolt from, a, 

C a&; to, a<2. Also with acctM. to desert). 



t See note on the second of the Differences of Idiom. 
« Let the verb be the last word in the sentence. 

▼ Translate as if it were, 'would be wanting neither to the time nor^^ Ac. 
^ So also the other verbs of going before^ or surpassing : ante- or prcB' cederft 
t^urrere, -venire, vertere, Ac, {prcecedert has only theocc. in prose. Z.) 
< See 227j r. 




N 
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t despSrare (also with de which governi 
To despair of, < the abkU., hence desperatus, given 

( over). 
'fo make sport of^ make merry ^ illudere, lus, lus (also followed by in 
with, mock, C with acciu, or <Mai), 

Fall upon, seize upon (of cares, ) i„cessBre,7 cessiv, 6t cess, ce0sit. 

&c., assailing the mind), > 

Wait for, prsBstuiari, Stus.* 

Rival, emulate, emulari, Stus.^ 

"^ Accompany, comitari, atus. 

\ f prsebere or prsBstare se fortem (the latter 

To show oneself brave, 4c. J implying ac«<m, the fonner not nece^ 

I sadly so ; prsebSre se, to ^uno one 
t self; praestare se, to prove oneself). 

Orief, dblor, oris, m. 

Tuscan, Tuscus, a, um. 

Territory, ager, agri, m. 



Exercise 35. 

230. I will advise the boy to emulate the virtues of his father 
Attend to what^ (pi.) will be said. Let us not flatter the power 
ful. The Tuscan territory borders on the Roman (territory) 
Did not words fail you ? Are the Veientes going to revolt from 
the Romans ? [No.] I almost think that the Lydians (Lydii) 
are going to revolt from king Cyrus. Does it show^* a brave mind 
to despair of one's (sutis) fortunes ? Grief seized upon the whole 
(amnis) army. It was owing to you** that the treaty between the 
cities of Rome and Lavinium was not renewed. I cannot but^^ 
mock you. She never beheld Caius without*' making merry 
with his folly. I will ask Balbus whom he is waiting for. There 
were some who mocked the boy. 



y So also invadere. 

* Expectare expresses merely a looking for the future in general ; oppertrtj to 
be keeping oneself in readiness for an occurrence ; prtEstolarif to be in readiness 
to per/arm a terrnce. (Rid. after Doderlein.) 

^ JEmtdor is sometimes said to govern the dot. in the sense of to envyi it does 
not however express simple eTivy, but the endeavour to equal or surpata a peraon^ 
which nuxy^ or may notj be caused by envy, 

b * What * is here rel. (^ those thingv, tohich). 
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§ 33. The Dative continued, {Verhs with two constructions.) 

231. (a) jDono,* aVcwm(Zo, and several other verbs, take either 
a dative of the person and an accusative of the thing; or an accu^ 
sative of the person and an ablative of the thing. 

Verbs of fearing take a dat. of the person for whom one fears. 

232. (a) Cirdumdat urhem muro ; or, circumdat murum urhi^ 

He surrounds the city with a wall. 
Ciceroni immortalitdtem donavit ; or, Ciceronem inu 
mortalitate donavit, (The Roman people) conferred 
immortality on Cicero. 

233. Vocabulary 33. 

(Verbs that take dot, of per^oTi with ace. of {king; or. occ. oi person 

with ahl. of thing,) 

Besprinkle, bespatter, adspergSre,<i spers, spers. 

Surround, ^ circumdSre, dSd, dat. 

Clothe oneself with, put on, induSre, indu, indut. 

C ezuSre, ezu, exut {aocua, of peraoUf ab- 
Strip off, < lot, of thing. With accus. onZy * to 

( throw off,' * put off,' * divest oneself o^' 
To cut off, prevent, obstruct, intercludere, interclus, interclGs. 

(Verbs with a different construction in different meanings.) 

' cavere, cav, caut (<javere aliquem ;* to 
guard against; he on om£% guard 
against; cavere alicui, to guard; 
watch over; cavere or sibi cavere, io 
\ he on om£s guard). 
' consulSre, sulu, suit (consulSre aliquemt 
to consult; consulSre alicui^ to consuU 
for a person ; to consult his interest : 
consulSre in aliquem, to proceed or 
take measures against a man). 
To wish well to, ciipSre« alicui ; cupCre, cupiv, cuplt. 

To provide for the interests of ^ prospicSre patrise. 
one's country, ^ providSre patriae. 

c impunSre (aliquid alicui) ; with dat. only 
To lay upon, ^ , ^ impose upon.' 

r incumbSre rei ; incumbere in rem, io ap- 
To lean upon, i ply oneself vigorously; to devote onB' 

t sdfto. 



To beware. 



i 



To consult, 



* Spj tmpertire or Impertiri. 4 So, InapeT^te* 

» Mto cavere ab aliquo, or ab aliqua re. • So, \)ei», nwiXe, &<i.^€&fe ^Bte^^, 



5 33. 234, 235.] 

Cruelly, 
Almost, nearlyi 
Altar, 
Baggage, 
A camp, 
A mound, 
A ditch. 
To prepare. 

The state. 

To take a camp, &c. 

Humanity, human feeling 
Flight, 
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A wall, 



A stone wall, 

234. [C. XX.] I^-In English, 
other substantives, are 
Latin by adjectives. 



crudeliter. 

prope ; pcne or paene. 

ara, »,/". 

impedimenta (pZur.)properly fundi ancea, 

castra (plur,). 

agger, Sris, m, 

fossa, 8B,/. 

parlre, av, at. 
i respublica, reipublics, reipublicffi, rem- 
c publicam, Ac. 

{ exuSre ; i. e. ' to strip the enemy (aec) 
I of their camp ' {abkU.), 
humanitas, atis,/. 
fuga, SB,/. 

' mums, i, m. (the general term ; mosnia, 

from munlre, is the wall of a city for 

protection against enemies; paries, 

etis, the wall of a building, allied to 

pars, portio, <&c. ; maceria, allied to 

margo, the wall of an enclosure, e. g. 

of a garden or vineyard. D.) 

mums lapideus. 

substantives standing before and spoken of 

used adjectivdyj and must be translated into 



Exercise 3&. 

235. I warned Caius whom to guard (suhj,) against. Tar- 
quinius Priscus was preparing to surround the city with a stone 
wall. There is no one who is not aware that Cicero is watching 
over the state. He promised to consult^ my interests. He im- 
posed on his own (men) that"* he might the more easily impose 
on the Gauls. They have proceeded cruelly against Caius. Ii 
remains that (ut) we should consult our own interests. That 
basest (person) has bespattered me with his praises. I have per. 
suaded Caius to devote himself to the state. The Romans have 
taken the camp of the Gauls. He hopes to take the baggage of 
the Gauls. Do not divest yourself of your human-feeling'. 
CsBsar surrounded his camp with a mound and ditch. I pity the 
old man (who is) now almost given-over. I will warn Balbus not 
to throw off his human-feeling. Consult for yourselves : provide 
for the interests of your country* 
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§ 34. Verhs that take a second Dative. 

236. Sum, with several other verbs, may govern two datives. 

(a. b.) The second dative expresses the jmrpose or some similar notion. 
It is the common construction to express the purpose for which a man 
come»y or sends another. 

237. (c) A second dative often stands after sum, where toe 
should use the nominative. Such verbs as proves, serves, &c. 
may often be translated by sum with the dative ; and an adjective 
after *to he' may often be translated into Latin by the dat of a 
substantive. 

238. (d) The English verb * have ' may often be translated by 

9um with a dative. '^ 

{Eng.) I have a hat. I have two hats. 

{Lat.) There is a hat to me. There are two hats to me. 

It is obvious that the ace, after '/uzve' will be the nom, before *tobes* 
the nom. before * havcy* the dat. after * to be.* 

239. (e) In * est mihi nxnnen^* the name is either in the nom.^ the dat.^ or 
(less commonly) the gen. 

The construction with the dat. is even more common (in the case ol 
Roman names) than the regular construction with the nom. It is an 
instance of attraction^ the name being attracted into the case of 
mihi, (K.) 

240. (/) The dative of a personal pronoun is often used to point out, in an 
animated way, the interest of the speaker, or the person addressed, in 
what is said. 

241. (a) Pausanias, rex Lacedsemoniorum, venit Atticis aux- 

ilio, Pausanias, king of the Lacedcsmonians, came 

to the assistance of the Athenians, 

(b) Pericles agros suos dono, reipublicse dedit, Pericles 

gave his estates as a present to the state, 

(c) Magna mdh est hominibus avaritia, Avarice is a great 

evil {or, very hurtful) to men. 
Ipse sibi odio Qxii, He vrill he odious {or, an object of 

dislike) to himself, 
{d) Fuere Lydiis multi ante Crcesum reges. The LydianA 

had many kings hefpre Crcesus, 
(e) C. Marcius, cui cognomen postea Coriolano fuit, Caiua 



i So *can hwc* may be ttaiidateAV)^ *poU«i em»^ 
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Marcius, whose surname was afterwards Coriola^ 
nus, — Fond nomen Arethttsa est, The name of the 
fountain is Arethusa. (Nomen Mercurii est mihi, 
My name is Mercury,) 
(f) At tiU repente paucis post diebus venit ad me 
Caninius, But, behold, a few days qfierwards 
Caninius comes to me. 

242. VOCABTJLABY 34. 

(Verbs that are often followed by tioo datives.) 

(1) With auxUio (assistance). 

Come, Tenlre, ven, vent. 

Send, mittSre, mis, miss. 

Set out, proficisci, profectus. 

(2) With culpcBf viiiOf crimini. 

To impute as a fault, culpae dare, dSd, dat (with ace, of ihtng}. 

To reckon as a fault, turn into a ) vitioff vertSre, vert, vers (with aec, of 
&ult, > thing), 

(^) To give as a present, dono or muneri,h dare (with ace, of thing) 

To be a hindrance, impedimento esse. 

To be a reproach, to be disgraceful, opprobrio i esse. 
To be hateful, odio esse. 

To be detrimental, detrimento esse. 

To be an honour, to be honourable, honori esse. 
To be very advantageous, magnsB utilitati esse. 

To mean k \ ®^^^ ^®^® * ^^^ ^^ *^*» ^° ^ "*®^ ^^ 

' c cording to the person meant. 

To throw himself at any body's ( se i ad alicujus pedes, or alicui ad pedes 

feet, C projicSre, jec, ject. 



IT VUium is any JlaWt hlemish, oxfavU; whatever makes a lAAng imperfect 
It may therefore be found in thinge as well as in actions and persons. Culpa 
iafauU; whatever is htamable; hence vitium may be used for cidpot but culpa 
not always for vUium, Scelus always implies a wicked intention; ctUpa not al- 
ways, but often only a want of prudence^ caution, &c, 

h AprtBmium is given to reward, with reference to the merit of the receiver : 
a donum, to produce joy, with reference to the gratuitousness of the gift : a 
munuB, to express affection or favour, with reference to the sentiment of the 
giver, (D.) 

i Prdbrum is * what a person may be reproached with :' opprobrium is * what 
he tt (or has been) reproached with ;' * a reproach* actually made. (D.) 

k That is, not what on^s meaning is, but what one means by fiMclvcondMSl. 

1 Projicere se alicui ad /7ec^, which Kreba fonaeiVy o^i\^c\ftdk. \o^\%^sC8&^a 
correct: (See Cic, Seat, U; Csda. B. G. 1, 31.) 



90 ^^ THE ACCUSATIVE. [^ 35. 243-245 

)C. MH.]f^* Wliat is sometimes used for *hotD^ (quam) : sometimes f(V 
* how great* (quantus). 

Exercise 37. 

243, He promises to come' to the assistance of the Helvetii. 
Timotheus set out to the assistance of Ariobarzanes." It was 
owing to you, that I did not throw myself at Caesar's feet. It la 
the part of a wise man always to fear for himself. There is no 
doubt that (86) he is going to consult the interests'^ of Caius. I 
fear that these things will not^' prove an honour to you. I don't 
understand what he means (by it). It is very honourable • to 
you, to have been engaged in such**^ a battle. There is no doubt 
that superstition ought to be a reproach to a man. They turn my 
greatest {see Index L) praise into a fault. I hope that men will 
understand howp odious cruelty is to all men. I will warn Caius 
howp advantageous it is to keep one's word. He says that he has 
not many slaves. I will ask them what they mean. I will not 
object (87. 91.) to their imputing this to me a* a fault. He pro- 
mised' to give them the island of Lemnos as a present. Might 
;you not have brought*^^ a charge of immorality against Caius ?*' 



X. 

§ 35. The Accusative. 

244. (a) Many intransitive verbs become transitive when com- 
pounded with a preposition that governs the accusative ; and a 
few when compounded with a preposition that governs the abla- 
tive. 

Of these, those that are not deponent have generally a passive voice. 

245. (h) Neuter verbs may take a substantive of kindred 
meanuig or origin in the accusative ; and verbs of tasting or 
smelling of take the thing in the accusative. 



>n G.is. 

» Part, in rua with the proper tense of sum, 
• Say: 'It is for a great honour.' 
P *Ifaw* must be translated hy qtumtus, 
9 With many of them the preposition ia often lepeale^; axA m'Ca.v\\.V\ss»thfl 
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246. (c) Other neuters are used transitively to express a tran- 
9itive notion combined with their own proper notion. 

Thus, sUire (to thirst) ss * to dtaire as a thirdy man desbes ;' ftarr9r$ 
:= *to/ear, and express my fear by tfvuddering :* properare mortem, 
*tocau»e death, and to cause it in haateJ — ^This figurative use of neuter 
verbs is common to all languages. 

247. It has been already mentioned that the accusative of neuter pro- 
nouns is found with verbs, with which the accusative of a substantive 
would be wholly inadmissible. 

248. (a) Pythagdras Persarum Magos adiit^ Pythagoras vis* 

ited the Persian magi. 
Pythagdras multas regiones barbarOrum pedibus 
obiit,' Pythagoras travelled over many countries oj 
the barbarians on foot. 
Postumia tua me convenit, Your Postumia has been 
wiih me. 
(5) Somniare somnium, To dream a dream. Servire 
servitutem, To suffer a slavery ; to be a slave. 
Ceram 6lere, To smell of wax. 
(c) Sitire honOres, To thirst for honours. 

Idem gloriatur, He makes the same boast. Idem pec- 
cat, He commits the same sin. Multa peccat, He 
commxts many sins, 

t^'d. Vocabulary 35. 

(TrcangUvD6 compounds of IntranaUice Verbs.) 

Attack, aggrSdi, ior, aggressus. 

Viidt, adlre,* adii, adxtum. 

To enter into a partnership, coire societatem ; coeo.t 

To stir out of the city \ ""^"^ (^"^ ^*^''> "''^ excedSre, cess, 

c cees. 



a&i is more common than the ctec. ; excedere and egredi, in their proper mean- 
ing of going ouii should be followed by e or the abl. But Livy has urtem 
excedere. 
» Ob in dberrOf Ac, seems to De an abbreviation of amb, dn<p(, (D.) 
■ VUi^e is, to pay a visit as a friend or companion; adire^ to visit on busi- 
neeOf or in consequence of some xjoant; convenircj to visit, on busineas or noti 
oaltUaref to pay a complimentary visit. (D.) 
t The compounda of eo have generally perf. u, not ivi. 
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To exceed the bounds of mode- ) ^^^^ excedSre. 

ration, > 

To die, mortem obire, obii, obi turn} obeo. 

To caU upon; have an interview j convSnire, ven, vent, 
with ; hence, to speak to, ) 

To come to a determinaUon ; to i consiUum inire. 

adopt a resolution, > 

To encounter death, mortem opp5U5re, petivi, petii, petit." 

To smell of^ dlere, olu et olcv, olit et olet. 
To have a strong smell of; to ) yg^ttlere.^ 

smack of, ) 
To taste of (i. e. have taste or ( sapSre, io (per/, rare, saplv U Bapu 

flavor of), c sapit). 

To thirst for, sitire, iv, It. 

To boast of, gloriari, atus. 

To grieve for, dttlSre, dolu, dolit. 

To sail past or along, prffitervShi, vectus. 

Hardly any body, nemo f^re (* almost nobody*). 

Coast, ora, »,/. 

Speech, oratio, 3nis,y. 

Antiquity, antiquitas, atis,/. 

Citizens, civis, m. et/. 

Wonderful, mlrus, a, um. 

To dream, somniare, av, at ; somnlum, * dream. 

Herb, herba, 8B,/. 

Honey, mel, melUs, n. 

Exercise 38. 

[How must the infin. be translated after to perattadeT] 
250. It cannot be denied that you have dreamt a wonderful 
dream. He publighed-a-proclamation that nobody** should stir 
from the city. I won't object to your entering into a partner- 
ship (87. 91) with me.') Have you entered into a partnership 
with Balbus or with Caius ? He has commissioned me to have 
an interview with Caesar. The honey (pi.) smells of that herb. 
His whole speech smacks of antiquity. Does not Caius's speech 



« Obire mortem^ or diem supremum (for which obire is used with the ooc 
omitted), is only spoken of a natural death, which the mortem obiens simply 
mffeTB ; oppetere mortem is, if not to seek it, yet at least to meet it wiihjirmne» 
and a disregard of life. (D.) 

▼ Re has in many compounds the meaning of forth; thus redtdirti *to 
smell forth ;' * to emit a smell.' It thus becomes a strengthening prefix : Dbdei^ 
f£in thinka that, as such, it is possibly the Greek ^i. 
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smack of Athens ? It is the duty of a good citizen to encounter 
death itself for the state. Ought he not to have encountered' ■> 
death for the state ? Marcellus sailed past the coast of Sicily 
[SicUia). Three hundred of us**) have come to this determi- 
nation. There is hardly any body who has not (44, (3) ) come 
to this determination. I fear he will not*' choose to enter into 
a partnership with me'. Ifear he iffiU enter into a partnership 
with Caius. May a Christian thirst' for honours ? He makes 
the same boast as') Cicero. I cannot but*^ grieve for the death 
of Hortensius. It is a difficult (matter) to put off all (one's) 
human-feeling^. Both you and Balbus have exceeded the bounds 
of moderation. There are some who exceed the bounds of 
moderation. 



§ 36. The Accusative continued. 

251. (a) Verbs of asking, teaching, and concealing, may have 
ttDO accusatives, one of the person and another of the thing. 

252. But very frequently (and with some verbs ahoays) either 
the person or the thing is governed by a preposition. 

Obs. Thus doceOf to give information^ prefers the ablative with de, 
ARer petOf and sometimes after the other verbs of beggings the person 
is put in the abl. with a: and after rogo^ interrSgo^ <&c., the thing often 
stands in the abl. with de, 

253. (c) Transitive verbs that take two nominatives in the pas- 
sive, take two accusatives in the active, one being in a sort of 
apposition to the other. 

The apposition accusative completes the meaning of the verb, which 
cannot form a complete predicate by itself. 

Such verbs are verbs of cdUingj appointing to an office, considering^ 
Ac, together with./aao, efficiOf reddOy <&c. 

The second accusative is often an adjective. 

254. (d) With facio and efficio a sentence with ut is often found 

instead of the second accusative ; and when the accusative of the 

firsX verb represents the same person or thing as the nom. of the 

second, it is generally omitted. 

{Eng,) The sun makes all things (to) fLo\iiVA\i. 
(Zaf.) The 0an makes that aUt/iirigffB\io\)\d€^XKA^. 
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{Eng^) He had Lysis for (or, as) his master. 

{Lat») He had Lysis his master ( = a« his master). 

255. [C. XXII.] 0^ ^ For ' and ^ as ' are to be untranslatedj 
when the noun that follows can be placed in apposition to anothei 
noun in the sentence. 

256. (a) Racilius me primum sententiam rogdvity Racilius asked 

me my opinion first. 
(Verres) parentes pretium pro sepullurll liberftm pos- 

cehaty Verres used to demand of parents a payment 

for the burial of their children. 
Quis musicam docuit Epaminondam? Who taught 

Epaminondas music ? 
Nihil nos celat, He conceals nothing from us. 
(h) Socrates totlus mundi se incolam et civem arbitrabatur, 

Socrates used to consider himself an inhabitant and 

citizen of the whole world. 

(c) Mesopotamiam fertilem efficit Euphrates, The Eu' 

phrates makes Mesopotamia fertile. 
Homines cacos reddit cupiditas et avaritia, Desire and 
avarice render men blind. 

(d) Fac ut sciamy^ or (with ut omitted) fac sciam. Let me 

know. 
Temperantia sedat appetitiones, et efficit, ut ha rectse 
ratiOni pareant, Te7nperance quiets the appetites, and 
causes them to obey right reason. 

257. Vocabulary 36 

Ask, rbgare,* 5v, at. 

P^ ^^etSrOj petiv, petii, petit {person to be 

^^' ' I governed by 06.). 



V In comic writers the ace. is often expressed : *Eum ita, fademusj m quod 
viderit, non viderit.* * Ego tefadam^ ut miser sis.' * Neque potui Veiurem 
faeercy ut propitia esset mihi.' 

* Petgre and rogare are the most general expressions of a toi^ to obtain, 
whether in the way of a request or a demand ; thus standing between posc^e and 
orardf but somewhat nearer to orSre. Of the two, rogare relates immediately 
to the person applied to, petere to the favour asked. PosttUare and exigire 
denote a simple demand (without any accessory notion to strengthen it) as a 
quiet declaration of the will : but in postuLare the stress lies on the wvh and mU 
of the person making the demand ; in erigere oiv lYie legal obligoAum of the per* 
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<^ xe^uire, demand, \ ^ tS^^l'tflf "^ ^'^ ^ 

Beseech, obsecrare, ay, at. 

Pray, orare, av, at. 

Acyure, obtestari, tatus. 

Teach, dttcere, docu, doct. 

Unteach, dedbcere. 

Conceal, celare, av, at. 

To teach Socrates to play on the J Socratem fidibus docere (i. e. 'to 

lyre, (- teach him with the strings'). 

To think =s to imagine, putare, av, at. 

To think, or to be of opinion = { censfire* (the word for ddivering an 

to deliver it as my opinion, c opinion in the aenate-houat). 

To think = to reckon, judgccon- ( exi8to5re=ex»stinaSr^'to pronounce 
., »- o I judgment after Evaluation;* arbitran, 

( * to decide as an arbiter.* 
To think, as opposed to know^ opinari, atus. 

Not only, but also, \ ^^^ solum-sed etiam ; or non solum 

c — verum etiam. 
To give much information about, multa docere de (theper«ofi in accu»»). 
Again and again ^ most earnestly, etiam atque etiam. 
Experience, usus, (is, m. 

Just =: fair, right, equitable, cequus, a, um. 

Discourse, sermo, onis, m. 

Exercise 39. 

258. Experience, the best master, has taught me many^ things. 
Who taught you to play upon the lyre ? I ask you' {thee) again 
and again not to desert me. I will not conceal from you the dis- 
course of Titus Ampius. I fear that he is preparing^' to conceal 
those things from his parents. He had warned Caius not to con- 
ceal any thing^^ from his parents'. These things I not only ask 
of you, but also demand. Who taught you those^ (bad) manners 
(of yours) ? I will unteach you those manners (of yours). The 
Gauls have given me much information about their own affairs. 



son against whom it is made. PoacHre and Jlagitare denote an emphaiic de- 
mand : but the poscens only demands in a decided rnannert from a feeling of 
right or power, the Jlagitana with pasnon and impetuosity under the influence 
of a vehement desire. (D.) Kencejlagiiaremayhe^todemandimportunately:* 
to importune* 

« Censere is followed by the ace, with infin, ; or, if the opinion is given to be 
foUowedj by u< with the suij. ; but the tU is often omiUed. 

7 lete is the demonstrative of the aeamd pexBon * thai qf iiourft^ 
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I fear that you will not consider yourselves citizens of the whole 
world. Religion vdU make us obey the laws of virtue. He 
thought* it just, that citizens (ace) should^^ spare citizens (p. 14, 
15, a). There is hardly any body hut thinks it iust that you 
should spare me. 

259. Vocabulary 37. 

(Impersonals with cue.) 
It escapes me, me fugit, fallit ; praeterit.* 

Unless I am mistaken, nisi me fallit. 

It is becoming, dScet. 

It Is unbecoming, dedScet. 

{Eng.) It 18 becoming (or unbecoming) to (or in) an orator to be angry. 

(Lot.) Jt becomet (or m/a^jeseem^ an orator to be angry. 

Exercise 40. 

[Of aanare and medirit which relates principally to the skill of the 
phyHcum? (222,1.)] 

260. Three hundred of «*,'* unless I am mistaken, survive. 
I do not forget (it does not escape me) to how many dangers we 
are exposed. You, such is your temperances^ have learned to rule 
your mind. It is not every one who can^^ cure the mind. I will 
ask Caius, whether he can cure the mind. All cf us not only 
ask you for peace', but even demand it (of you). It is your duty 
to succour the citizens now almost despaired of. It becomes a 
wise man not to be disturbed in adversity. It is becoming to a 
boy to hear much^ to speak lUtle* It is not unbecoming in an 
orator to pretend^ to be angry.* It does not escape me, hom odi- 
ous^° impiety is to the good. 



XI. 
§ 37. The Ablative. 



261. (a) The ablative expresses the msans or instrument^ and 
often the cause or manner. 



* Censebat. Centere should be used when the opinion is the expre»8um of a 
utiUd conviction, 

^ lAUet Tne and UUet miJU, though they occur in Juatinj Pliny^ &c., should be 
Mvolded, (C.) 



'■ w 
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262. (b) The price for which a thing is bought, so'td, vaJued^ or 
ioney is put in the ablative. 

263. (c) The adjectives magna, parvo, ^c, are generally put 
by themselves, the substantive pretio being understood. 

264. But some of these adjectives oflen stand alone in the^eni* 
the, especially after verbs of valuing at such a price, with which 
this is the regular construction. 

(cQ Tanii and qucmii (with their compounds), pZurit, mtfUFrtt, always stand 
in the genitive. With verbs of valuing^ magni^ parvi, maximiy minimi^ 
pharirrUf also stand in the gen, ; but magnoj permagno^ and parvoj are 
found in the eAl, also with cBBtimare, With verbs of prict^ fnagns, per- 
magnOf parvOf minimOj jdvrtmOf nimioj ri/t, stand in the abSaiive. 

(e) The srubstantives,./Kooct, naifct, fUhilif piU, <&c., also stand in the gen, 
after verbs of valuing, 

f:^Mum > ^ not used, but \ "^Sni, 
Majoria^ > t plurtB, 

265. (a) Terra vestlta est Jloribus, kerbis, arboribus, frugibus, 

The earth is clothed with flowers, herbs, trees, 
fruits. 
Comibus tauri se tutantur. Bulls defend themselves 
with their horns. 

(b) Viginti talentis ^unam oratiOnem Isocrates vendidit, 

Isocrates sold one oration for twenty talents. 
{c) VenditOri expedit rem v6nire quam plurimo. It is for 

the interest of the seller that the thing should be sold 

for as high a price as possible. 
(d) Te quotidie pluris facio, I value you more every day. 

(c) Totam rempublicam flocci non facere. Not to care a 

lock of wool (or, as we should say, a straw, or 
rush) for the whole state. 

266. Vocabulary 38. 

To ▼alne, estlmare, av, at. 

To hold chetq), parvi pendSre ; pSpend, pens. 

-, ^^^. 5 stare, st5t ; or constare (^y th dot. ol 

^^^^^^ I permm). 

To sell (intrans.) ; to be sold, venire,^ eo, vSnlv, and venu. 



b The passage in PhsBdrus, *Multo majoru alapas mecum veneunt^' is \}«cs 
haps the only instance.* (B.) 
VSnire = vSnum ire, to go to sale, from an old B\x\mtaxxti^« tUNUUi. Bo>, n^- 

5 
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To sell, vendCre, vendid, TendiL 

To buy, SmSre, em, erapt. 

More highly, for more, dearer, pluris. 

For less, minoris. 

For as much— as, tanti-^quanti. 

For just as much as ; for no more > tantldem-quanti 

than, > 

For how much, quanti 7 

Too dear, nimio. 

To reckon or think nothing 0^ nihil! &cSre. 

Not to care a straw for, 5 ^^^^\ ^f 'f ^^^V^ to make, i. e. 

c reckon it * at a lock qf vooP .) 

Not to care that for it, non hujus facSre. 

Peck, mttdius, 1, m. 

Wheat, tiitxcum, i, n. 

Sesterce,<i sestertius, i, m. 

Merchant, mercator, oris, m. 

(Eng.) To cost a person much (or dear). 

{Lot,) To stand to a person at much. 

[C. xxiii.] f;^ When one^ ttpOy <&c., mean one, two, <&c., apiece ot for eoc^ thoy 

must be translated by the distributive numerals, singrdi, bint, &c. 

Exercise 41. 

267. That victory cost the Carthaginians {Pceni) much blood. 
It cannot be denied tliat that victory cost us much blood. Mar* 
chants do not sell for no more than they bought (at). He says 
that he does not care a straw for my glory. I will ask hina for 
how much he bought these things. I sell my (goods) for as much 
as Caius. The peck of wheat was at two sesterces. For how 
much does wheat sell ? Epicurus thinks nothing of pain. There 
is hardly any body*' who does not (44, (3) ) hold his own things 
cheap. I do not care that for you. My life is valued at ten' 
asses a day.« It is foolish to hold one's own (blessings) cheap. 
He says that I have bought these things too dear. Merchants 
never sell for less than they bought (at). I will ask what'*' com 
is selling for. 



nun-dSre, ven-dSress venum dffre. Tacitus h&a posiia veno, exposed for sale 
Vemo is conjugated like «o, having venii rather than ventri for per/., and impezl 
teniebam as well as vefMham, No imperat. ; no supines, gerunds or participles. 

d A Roman coin, worth about three and a half cents Federal money A tIiiN> 
mod Miitertii made one aeatertium, which was a aum, not a coin;. 

' IhniB In diem aflflibuB. 
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^ 38. The Ablative continued, 

268. (a) Verbs of abounding, fillings loading, dec, and their 
opposites, such as verbs of wanting, depriving of, emptying of^ 

govern the ablative. 

269. (&) But of these Zgeo and indfgeo (especially the latter) govern the geni* 
tive also. 

270. (c) Some verbs of freeing from, removing from, differing 
from, being at a distance from, &c., are sometimes followed by the 
ablative, but generally (in prose) by el preposition J 

271. {d) Fungor, fruor, utor (with their compounds), potior, 
vescor, dignor, glorior, take the ablative : as does also supersedeo. 

But potior takes the genitive^ when it means ' to obtain mnereign 
power over,* 

272. (a) Pericles fiorebat omni genere virtutis, Pericles toas 

eminent in every kind of virtue (i. e. admirable 
quality), 

(b) Res maxime necessarise non tarn arHs indigent, quam 

laboris, The most necessary things do not require 
skill so much as labour. 

(c) Athenienses beUo liberantur. The Athenians were res- 

cued from the (threatened) war. 
Leva me hoc on^re. Relieve me from this burden. 

(d) Divitiis, nobiUtate, viribus, multi m^e utuntur. Many 

men make a bad use of riches, noble birth, (and) 
strength. 
Augustus Alexandria brevijpo^^t^^ est, Augustus soon 
gained possession of Alexandria, 

273. VOCABTTLART 39. 

(Verbs governing the ablative.) 
To deprive of, privare, av, St. 

To bereave of, deprive of, orbare, av, at. 

To rob of (by open violence as an ) ^^^^^ g g ^^ 

enemy), ) 

To be without, \ carere,h carui et cassus sum, carit ei 

i cass. 



t With defendHref exeoLv^e^ exonerare^ levSre, the ablative alone is to be pre- 
ferred. (Z.) 
IT ExpilSre,compildreB,re * to plunder f* as TobbeTB. 
b Cargreia simply *to be withmt ;' eglrt is * to need, lo wwU ? ^loMiQet^ V ^ ^ 
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[§38. 273, 



To stand In need o^ need, re- ( Sgere (abltU, or gen.) or Indigere {vfikh 

quire, C ia stronger) egSre, egui, . 

To free from, set free from, re- > |., _ . . .. 
,. ^ * c lioerare,! av, at. 

lieye from, > 



To use, 

To discharge, perform. 

To enjoy. 

To feed on, live on, eat, 

To boast o^ 

To make the same boast. 



To rest or lean upon. 

To rejoice, 

Medicine, 

Millc, 

Flesh, 

Cheese, 

Fever, 

duite. 

Debt, 

A heavy debt. 
Severity (of a disease), 
Disease, 
Perversely, 



iiti, usus. 

fungi, functus ; perfungi (atrongtr). 

frui, fruitus, and fructus. 

vescik (no per/,), 
(gloriari; also followed by de' and by 
C * tn * when it signifies * to glory mi.» 

idem gloriari. 

r niti, nisus and nixus ; in aliquo nlti, it 
I Uo lean on a person for support, 
I that tff, * to rest with' in the sense of 
depending upon kis exertiorUf &n 

gauddre, gavlsus. 

mediclna,! 8b, y. 

lac, lactis, n. 

caro, camis,/. 

caseus, i, m. 

febris, is,/. (obL i.). 

plane. 

ses alienum, another man's money; 
BBS sBris, n. copper. 

magnum ses alienum. 

gravitas, Stis,/. 

morbus, i, m. 

perverse. 



(Eng.) Make a bad (perverse, t&c.) use of it. 
(Lot ) U»e ill {perversely^ Ac) 



feel that I want ;' the in expressing intra animum. With reference to an adwoT' 
tage desired, carere is simply, * to be without a desirable good,* egere, * to be 
without an indispensable good.' (D.) This seems to be the proper limitation oi 
Cicero's definition ; that carire is * egere eo quod fiab^re velisj 

i Also with a, ab, 

k Vesci is the most general expression for supporting l\fe by foody including 
edere and hibere as the actions of men^ pasci and potSre as the actions of bead». 
When vesci relates, as it generally does, to eaiing^ it denotes any manner of eat- 
ing, ckewvngi swaUowingy &c, : whereas edgre^ comedire supposes the manner in 
which a man eats, by biting and chewing. In vesci the principal notion is tha 
purpose of eating, the support of life ; in edere^ the means by which life is sup- 
ported, the action of eating. (D.) 

1 Medicamentum or m^vcamen is a medicine with reference to its mofarifl 
substance^ aBitis prepared by an apothecary : medicinay with reference to its kssA- 
ingpoieeTj as U is prescribed by a physicians remedium is a preventive^ a remedy 
e^amtt an impending evil (J>.> 
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Exercise 42. 

[Should 'every day* be translated by indie§j or by quatidiei when there 
is no progreaswe increoMc from one day to another 1] 

274. Do not deprive another of his praise^. I rejoice that 
you are quite without fever. The body, to he (ut) in good health, 
requires many things.*^ Nature herself admonishes us every 
day. how few things we require. He promised to set me free from 
my debt. Have I not set you free from a heavy debt ? Many 
men make a perverse use of reason. They live on milk, cheese, 
flesh. It was owing to you*^ that I was not bereaved of my 
children. BtU a Utile more^* and Caius would have been bereaved 
of his children. It is not every man who can think nothing of 
pain. It is a disgraceful thing (for a man) to boast of his vices. 
May I not make the same boast as Cyrus ? I will exhort Caius 
to discharge (75) all the duties of life. The safety of the state 
depends upon you alone {in te uno). Do men alone feed on flesh ? 
[No.] The severity of disease makes us require** medicine 
(gen.). 



275. The manner or cattse, and any word that restricts the 
meaning of another to a particular pari of a thing spoken of, is 
put in the ablative. 

276. Vocabulary 40. 

Lame of one foot, claudus altSro pSde. 

(Adjectives* followed by the abl.) 

Worthy, deserving of, dignus, a, mn. 

UnworUiy, indignus,™ a,um. 

Banished, eztorris, is, com, gend, (from ex terrS) *■ 

Relying on, fretus, a, um. 

Contented, contentus, a, um. 

Endued with, pneditus, a, um. 

To deserve, dignus, um, &c., esse. 

Censure, reprehendo, 5nis,/. 



* A4iectives signifying want atfreedomfrom (vacuus, Gber, <&c.), take the abL 
or the abL with a, ab, 
™ Dignus and indignua are (less commonly) followed by the genitive, 
» ProfUgus is one who has fled from his country ; exatd and «xfonrU Vc&^V^ 
that the person is under Mn<e7ic0 of banishment. Extorris ie\a.\A^x^^<stv^^Sck^ 
tniaefy of the rxile; exsulf to hia punishmaU and disgrace. ^ .^ 
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Punishment, pcena, »,/. 

Severe (of punishment, &c.\ gravis, is, e. 

Motion, motus, us, m. (what declens. 7 why 7) 

Reality, res, rei, /. 

Nfame, nomen, mis, n. 

(EngJ) He deseTvea to be loved.9 

{Lot.) Ho is a deserving (person) toho ahauld be loved (dignus est 
qui amHur), 

{Eng.) To inflict punishment on a person. 
(Lat.) To affect ( =: viaU) a man with punishment (aliquem 
pcenfi afficSre). 

Exercise 43. 

277. Are they deserving of praise', who have done these 
things ? [No.] I think this man deserving not of censure only, 
but also of punishment. These things are unworthy of us. 1 
cannot InU tMn¥^ these things unworthy of us. He has threat- 
ened me toith*^ severe punishment. I have said this (pL), relying on 
your compassion. There is no doubt that he will inflict a severe 
punishment upon you. Nature is contented with a little. Age- 
silaus was lame of one foot. Had you rather be blind, or lame 
of one foot ? The mind is endued with perpetual motion. It 
cannot he doubted that the mind is endued with perpetual motion. 
It cannot be denied that he sold his country for gold. He is an 
orator not in reality but in name. He is a boy in age. He 
deserves to be praised by all. It is not every one who can heal 
the diseases of the mind. It cannot be denied that he is banished 
from his country. There are some who*'* deny that these thingn 
are unworthy of us. 



XII. 

§ 39. The VocaUve. {Attraction of the Vocative.) 

278. Sometimes, in poetry, a vocative is used instead of a Bomi- 
native after the verb.' 



So, he does not de§erveto &e, 4&c., 4ndignus est, qui,' &c. 
P Examples in poetry are Matutine pater, aeu Jane libentiua avdia. (Rot,) 
Tune Ule Odrytice Phineus rex inclytua one ? 7\i Phaebi comes, et noetro dilecte 
parcfUi? (Val, Flac.^ So in Greek «X/3ie Kwpe y^vowX (^Yisoct,^ ^A 
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Another vocative has generally preceded, and this second vocative Is 
attracted into agreement with it ; but sometimes it merely refers to a 
nominative of the second person. 

(a) The phrase *macte virtute esto V (a hlesnng on your valour! or, 
good luck to your valour!) is probably an example of this construction, 
mactt being the vocative of mactuafrom mag-erefi (to increase, enrich, 
&c.). The only objection to this explanation is Livy's adverbial use 
of maete with the infinitive. (See example : juberem macte virtute 
etoe.) (K.) 

279. (h) On the other hand, a nominative sometimes stands in 
apposition to a vocative, or where a vocative would be the regular 
fX)nstruction. 

This is especially the case with solust unus^ primu9, 

280. (a) Made virtute esto ! A blessing on your valour ! or, 

^ Go on in your valour /' 

MacU virtute, milites Romani, este ! Oood luck, O 

Roman soldiers, to your valour ! 

Juberem macte virtute esse, &c. 1 would say, a lless- 
ing on your valour ! &c. 

{li) Audi tu, populus Alhanus / Listen, ye people of 

Alba! 

Salve primus omnium parens patriae appellate ! Hail 

thou, the very first who was ever called the father 

of his country ! 

281. Vocabulary 41. 

DutiM affection, piety ^ . pietas, atis, /. 

Towards, in (with accus.), 

e ave, salve* (imperatives of the 2d conju- 
Hail, farewell ! j gation—vale, valeto is only fare- 

C weU !). 

»rhe toga,* \ ^^ ®» '^' ^^ opposed to the miUr' 

c tary doak^ it means the dvil gown), 

<i The root mag (the Greek ^y) of this obsolete verb is still found in magnua 
and mactdre (to present with ; to honour). (D.) 

' Pietas ia dutiful ctfection (towards the godSf one's parentSy reUUvons^ country ^ 
and even henefactors)^ arising from a naturalfetling : caritas (properly their dear' 
mess to us) is founded on r^o^on and z.just appreciation of their value. 

■ That ave was a morning, salve an evening salutation, does not appear to be 
etrtablished. Suetonius makes salve the morning, and vale the evening saluta- 
Uon. (See Habicht.) 

» A woollen upper garment, covering the whole body, and forming the ordi- 
nary dress of a Roman citizen. It was a Jlowing robe^ cinerVa^ ^^ \^^^. «rKv^ 
out leaving the right at liberty. 
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rtriumphus, i, m. (a public prooesfdon 
A triumph, < granted hy a decree of the senate to i 

C victorious general). 

To gain a triumph for a victory ? je or ex GaUis triumphare. 

over the Gauls, ) 

To lead the captives in triiunph, captivos per triumphum ducSre. 
People,*! pbpulus, i, m. (the vocal, not in use). 

Exercise 44. 

282. A blessing on thy valour, Titus Manlius, and^ on thy 
piety towards thy father and thy country ! Hail thou, the first 
who has deserved a triumph in a civil gown ! Hear, O people 
of Rome ! A blessing, O citizens, on your dutiful-afiection 
towards your country ! A blessing, O boy, on your diligence ! 
You, siLch is your diligence, ^^ will soon finish the business. His 
diligence is as great as^^ his abilities. It cannot be denied that 
(86) his diligence is as great as his ability. There is no doubt 
that he told many falsehoods about his age, that (63) he might 
appear younger (than he is). It cannot be denied that he told 
many falsehoods, that he might not be banished. I ask you again 
and again to succour (75) me. There were some who*"* denied 
that I had deserved a triumph. 



XIII. 

§ 40. The Passive Voice, 

283. (a; The agcni after a passive verb (which is reguhrty under the gov^ 
emment of a or ab) is sometimes put in the dative^ especially in poetry, 
and after the participle in dua, 

284. The accusative after the active verb (the ohjed) becomes the nomi* 
native before the passive verb. 

285. (h) But verbs that govern the dative in the active are 
used impersonally in the passive ; so that the nominative before the 
English verb becomes the dative after the Latin verb. 

286. (c) VapfHOf veneoj JiOf having a passive meaning, have also a paaatvt 
construction. 



« Not in the sense of folk or folksy as in English, but of aveqple. 
•' Ji:, (See 4, d.) 
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287. [C. xxiv.] 0^ (d) To express the future subjunctive 
passive we must not use the participle in dus with sim, essem, dec, 
but futurum sit, esset, dec, followed by ut, 

288. (e) The future infadtive passive is made up of the supine 
in um with iri ; but when verbs have no supine, we must use 
fare or futurum esse, dec. 

This substitute for a future infinitive passive must be used even 
when the verb fuu atupine, unless the event is to be described as being 
dbonU to happen. 

In other words the aupint wUh iri is a patUo-post futurum. 

289. (f) So also fore ut with the subjunctive should be used 
for the future infinitive active, when the event is not to be described 
as being now ahotU to happen. 

290. (a) Mihi consilium captum jam diu est, My resolution 

has long been taken, 
(h) GloriiB ttuB invidetur, Your glory is envied. 

Philosophise vituperatorihus satis responsum est, The 
revilers of philosophy have been sufficiently answered. 

(c) Rogatus est, un ab reo vapul asset, He was asked 

whether he had been beaten by the prisoner. Ah 
hoste venire, To be sold by an enemy. A me fieri, 
To be doing by me. 

(d) Nescio, quando futurum sit, ut epistola scribatur,^ / 

donH know when the letter will be written. 

(e) Dixit fore ut oppidum expugnaretur,* He said that the 

town would be taken. 
Dixit oppidum expugnatum iri. He said that the city 
was about to be taken. (G.) 
(/) Nunquam putavi fore ut supplex ad te venirem, I 
never thought that I should come to you as a sup- 
pliant. 

(Eng.) Tou are envied, favoured, spared, answered, Ac. 
{Lot,) It ia envied (favoured, spared, answered, &c.) to you. 

{Eng.) I don't know when it will be written. 

{Lot.) I don't know when it toill be (aubj.) that it be unitten. 



« Of course eaaet and tcriberehir after a past tense. 

» The tense of the subjunctive verb depends not on Jore^XsvA oix^^cia ^"wci»^- 
ing verb. Spero fon ut cotwaUteat : »perabam foxe ul cowDoUicvrct* 

6» 
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291. Vocabulary 42. 

To be beaten, vaptUare, av, at< 

^ ,^ . , V 5 convale8c8re,y valu (see Tables for Re- 

To recover (from a Bickness), I ^^^^^^^^ ^ ^^y 

To heal, to be healed of a wound, consanescere, sanu. 

^ , , . , * . 5 recrudescere, crudu (properly to gro« 

To burst out, or bleed afresh, { ^^^ ngfda). 

Wound, Yulntls, Sris, n. 

Priest, priestess, sacerdos, dotis, m. et/. 

A husband, vlr, virl, m. (a man), 

, . ( persuasum est mihi, or persuasum ha- 

I am persuaded, J j^^^ , 

A liar, mendaXj&cis (prop, an adject.). 

Faith, fidelity, fides, ei,/. 

J plerique (pZcri declined and que append- 
Most men, J ^ . j^^^ ^^^ ^^^^ ^ ^j^^ ^^end.). 

' facSre (with ablal. ; a&2. with de ; or with 

dot. De should be expressed before 

*ro do any thing with a person, < the personal pronouns^ the ablatives 

of which are of the same form as the 
accusatives). 

Exercise 45. 

292. I will ask whether he has been beaten by his slave. 
What will become of my Tulliola' ? I hope he will recover. I 
hoped he would recover. I doubt not but that (86) you will be 
praised by all. The wounds, which had been healed, bleed 
afresh. I fear his wounds tmU^^ bleed afresh. These priest- 
esses of Vesta are not permitted to marry a husband. Your virtue 
is envied. Liars are not believed. The unwilling are not easily 
persuaded of any thing.* There is no doubt that your glory will 
be envied. All my property has been sold by an enemy. I will 
ask which*» of them is favoured by Cssar. That (iUe) age is 
not only not envied, but even favoured. I fear that these wounds 
will not^ heal. What will become of me ? There are some 



y The disease/roifi which a person recovers, must be governed by ex with 
thea&/. 

■ Persttasisaimum habeo should never be used ; perattasissimum est mihi does 
not occur in Cicero, but in a letter of Brutus' s to Cicero. (Klotz.) lam per- 
maded ^(persuasum est mihi de^ &c. with dbl.). 

* Say: 'to the unwUiing nothing is ea^ly pei&uaiied? ^» Ol two ^tmcnia. 



§41.298-297.] th£ passive. 10? 

who^®* believe that he has been beaten by his slave. There are 
some who envy your glory. 



§ 41. The Passive continued, 

293. (a) The verbs that govern two accusatives in the active, 

Bometimes govern one accusative (that of the olject) in the passive. 

Since even in the active it is only 9ome verbs of askingt <&c. that gov- 
em the two accusatives, care must be taken not to extend the rule just 
given beyond the actual practice of good writers. — Rogari may take 
this cux. It is found with indHtuM and edoctua ; with dodua or dedoctuM 
it is not common in prose : with cddri and momri very rare, except 
with the neuter of pronouns, or such adjectives as mtdta, pA-uca, (Z.) 

294. (h) Passive verbs and participles are sometimes followed 

by an accusative of the pari particularly referred to (accusativus 

partis afiectss). 

Thus we may say, not only caput/eritur alicuit or capiU alicujutfe- 
rUuTf but also aliquiaferltur caput, 
(e) In some particular constructions the part referred to is put in the gen, 
or ablative. 

295. An accusative also follows many other passive participles, especially 
in the poets. 

The peculiarity is this : the dative of the act. is allowed to stand as 
the nominative (snbjed) before the passive, or, which comes to the same 
thing, with a passive participle in agreement with it; and then the oc- 
cuaative of the object is allowed to remain. This construction (which 
is called the Greek accusative)^ and that in 294, must not be imitated 
by those who wish to write in Cicero's style. (G.) 

296. In many general expressions the passive voice is used 
impersonally where the active might be used in Latin, and is used 
in English. 

(Thus amhulatum est, It has been walked (by us) = we have 
walked), 

297. {d) With verbs of seeming, and passive verbs of declaring, 
thinking, &c., the personal construction is far more common than 
the impersonal,* 



* In the past tenses, traditum eet^ prodOum eat are very commonly \yn^ *^^ 
passives of audm and nurUiare are frequently, tliougYv nol bo «w\\>A'HAl>'»safi^ 
penaaaDjTs (Z.) 
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(Eng,) It aeetMf ia gaid, Ac, that Caius has retired (or, as LoL), 
{Lot.) Caius »etm»j ia aaid, &c., to have retired. 

398* (a) Rogatus sententiam, Being asked his opinion. Longam 
indutus vestem, Clothed in a long garment. 
(I) Oblitus<* faciem (smeared as to his face =), having 
his face smeared or covered. Incensus animum 
(kindled as to his mind =), Having his mind agi- 
toted. Adversum femur ictus (struck as to his 
opposite thigh =), Wouthded in the front part rf 
his thigh. 

(c) Pendere animi or animo/ To he in anxious suspense. 

Discrucior animi, My mind is on the rack ; I am 
tortured in mind. 

(d) Lycurgi temporibus Homerus fuisse dicitur^ Homer 

is said to have lived {or, it is said that Homer lived) 
in the time of Lycurgus. 
Miltiades videhatur non posse esse privatus, It seemed 
that Miltiades could not he a private man. 

299. Vocabulary 43. 
Blood f (when ahed)i emor, oris, m. 

c|. . ^ tacltus, a, um (if o(cftfa2, tacitnnnis^ i^ 

l um if habitual silence is ipeant.) 
To be silent, hold one's tongue, silere, sihi, 

To be silent, hold one's tongue, > ^^^^ ^ ^^^ ^^i^ 

cease speaking, ) 

Silence, silentium, i, n. 

Habit of silence, tacitumitas, atis, /. 

About (,ffUr to be aUent), \ ^'^ ^^^ ff- ^"^ "fjf^ P''"^ 

( may stand in accua, without prepos.) 

To set on fire, incendgre, cend, cens. 

To light, kindle, accendgre, succendSre, cend, cens.ii 



d From obltnUre. 

• Often animiSf if more than one person is spoken of. Cicero uses pendire 
atUmi and pendere animia : not, I believe, pendere animo. 

f Sanguia inest venis, cruor est de corpore fusus. At the moment ofahedding 
fanguis should be used. 

' SUere is, to emit no aoundy to make no noise, to be still ; — tacere is, to utter 
nowordf to be silent; especially, to pass over in silence. The opposites of 
tilBre lire atrepire,fremire ; of tacere^ dic^e and Idquu (D.) 

h Incendiire is to set the whole of a thing on fire ; accendl^e and ntceendi^e, to 
•et a part of it on fire, that it may be consumed gradually. Aeecndcrc is to 



L. SOU.] 


THE 


PASSIVE. 


Torch, 




tsda, e, y. 


Lamp, 




lucema, ©, /. 


Funeral pile, pyre. 




rttgus, i, m. 


To strike, hit, wound, 




feiire ; icSre,i ic, ict ; caedSre, cCcfd, 


Rod, 




▼irga, 8B, /. 


Spear, 




hasta, s, /. 


Arrow, 




sagitta,®, /. 


Lightning, 




fulmen, inls, n. 
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To. be flogged, whipped with rods, virgls caedi. 
Thigh, femur, Bris, n. 

To walk, ambuUlre, Sv, at. 

Right (oppoiite of l$/Z), dexter, tra, trum. 

Exercise 46. 

300. Cato was first asked his opinion. You with your usual 
habit of silence* said nothing. Marcus, having his face covered 
with his own blood, left the city. The laws ought not to be silent. 
I am afraid that'' the laws are silent about these matters. Han- 
nibal, having his mind agitated by silent care, was silent. I 
warned the boy not to light the torch. By whom has the funeral 
pile been lighted ? I will inquire by whom the funeral pile was 
lighted. Caius, being struck by lightning, died.^ I foretell that 
you tnll he flogged (288). Caius was wounded by an arrow' on 
his right thigh, A league was made between the cities of*' 
Rome and Lavinium. It cannot be denied that the lamp was 
lighted by the boy. We have walked (pciss.) enough. We have 
come (pass.) to (ad) the town. It cannot he that^^ he is not tor- 
tured in mind. It is said that Caius has been struck by a stone. 
Was the funeral pile lighted by you or by Balbus ? 



light it from above^ wuccendert from hdow. Hence a toreft^ lampj ^., aceendiiur . 
a funeral pile mteeendihir. (D.) Aninma accenaua is merely an excited mind, 
•vdmuM incenma an agUaUd mind. (D.) 

i FertrCf to strike generally; ctsd^e is to strike with what ctUs (including 
rodtj &c.) : teSre, to strike with what pierces (including HgJUning, tioneM, &c.). 
Ferlre and icl^e supply each other's deficiencies : thus ferire is used for prea^ 
impeTf.i fuJt.f which icere wants ; and icere supplies ferire with a per/.tJoApai^ 
pariieiple for ferO^ferittUi which are not in use. (D.) Joirt fiaduM to to roH^ 
or make a treaty, league, 4^c. 

k Dcceatf ^. 



110 EXPRESSIONS OF TIME. [§ 42. 801-307. 

XIV. 
§ 42. Expressions of Time. 

301. (a) In answer to the question when ? the noun which 
expresses time is put in the ablative : in answer to the question 
hoio long ? in the accusative. 

302. {h) In answer to the question in what time ? within what 

tims ? either a preposition {inter ^^ intra) is used : or the noun is 

put in the ablative with a cardinal or ordinal numeral. 

If a cardinal number is used, the noun will be in the plural ; if an 
ordinalf in the aingtUar, 
(In ten yeart : in the tenth year.) 

303. (c) In answer to the questions how long before ? how 
long after ? the noun that expresses time is put in the ahlative.— 
Ante and post are here used as adverbs, unless there he another 
noun or pronoun to be governed by them. 

304. (d) A point or space of future time for which any 
arrangement or provision is now made, is put in the accusative 
with in : the exact time at which a thing is to be done, in the ace. 
with ad. 

305. (e) Abhinc (ago) of past time is joined to ihe^ accusative 
or the ablative :^ it must precede the numeral and its substantive, 
one of which must be the next word to it. 

306. (/) Natus (bom) with the accusative of time == at such 

an age ; so many years old. Major and minor with the genitive 

or ahlative of time = (respectively) above or under such an age. 

At such an ags may also be expressed by the genitive only (without 
natua). 

307. (a) Vere, In the spring. Auctumno, In the autumn. 

Hibemis mensibus, In the winter months. Solis 
occasu (at the setting of the sun =), At sunset. 



I JnteTf if the udJioU duration is spoken of: fw/ro, if aaine point within that 
space. 

» Zumpt says the accuaative for duration^ the ahMive for a point of time. 
This seems to be incorrect ; thus in * litem decidit abhinc armoa ^Jaivtor ' duration 
is not meant. The ablative is more definite than the accusative, and should (1 
think) be used when vl definite point of past time is to be expressed ; the aceur 
sative when exact accuracy is not intended. Hence the accusative iis the more 
common. 



1 42. 307.] EXPRESSIONS OF TIME. Ill 

Inediam Uduum aut triduum ferre (to endure absti- 
nence from food =), To go without food for two, 
or even three days. 

Ager muUos annas quievit^ The field has lain fallow 
for many years. 

(b) German! inter annas quatuordecim tectum non subie- 

rant, The Germans had not entered a house for 

fourteen years together. 
Multi intra vicesimum diem dictatur^ se abdicaverunt, 

Many persons have laid dovm their dictatorship^ 

within twenty days, 
Agamemnon cum universe Graecia vix decem annis 

unam cepit urbem, Agamemnon with the whole of 

Crreece had great difficulty in taking a single city in 

ten years. 
Pompejus undequinquagesimo die ad imperium populi 

Romani Ciliciam adjunxit, Fompeius in forty-nine 

days added Cilicia to the empire of the Roman 

people. 

(c) Paucis post mensibus, A few months afterwards. 

Paucis ante diebus, A few days before, 
Homerus annis multis fuit ante Rmnulum, Homer lived 
many years before Romulus. 

(d) Ad cGonam Canium invitavit in posterum diem. He 

invited Canius to supper for the next day. 
Solvere ad Gracas Kalendas,"^ To pay on the Greek 
Kalends. 

(e) Abhinc annos (or annis) quatuor, Four years ago. 

(f) Cato annos quinque et octaginta natus excessit e vit^, 

Cata departed this life when he was eighty-five years 

old (or, at the age of eighty-five). 
Minores annis triginta {Fersons) under thirty years 

old (or, of age). 
I Minores duorum et viginti annorum, TJndei the age 
j^ of iwo-and-twenty. 



n&tJ£^ never i there being no Xatenda in tho Qie«\L CQ\ecA«x. 
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EXFBESSIONS OF TIME. [§ 42. 308 

Civis major annis viginti, A citizen above twenty 
years old. 

Cato primum stipendium meruit amiorum decem sep- 
temque, Cato served his first campaign at the age 
of seventeen (or, when he was seventeen years old). 



308. VOCABULAEY 44. 

To receive, 

To succeed to =5 follow, 

Swallow, 

Winter (as adj.), 

Month, 

Go away, 

TokiU, 

To kill (as a violent, unjust, crud 
actf by poison, 8tarv(Uum,8tran' 
gling, Ac), 

To kill, slay (especially in hon- 
ourable, open fight), 

To slaughter, butcher, 

To reign (neut.). 

To lay down a magistracy. 

Exactly (of a number), 
Ephesian, 
Temple, 
To be burnt. 

To serve a campaign. 
To hold a magistracy, 



accipSre, recipere, excipgre," cep, cept. 

excipSre, cgp, cept (accus,), 

hirundo, inis,y. 

hibemus, a, lun. 

mensis, is, m. 

abire, abeo, Iv, it (78, x.). 
C interf icere, fee, feet (the most genera] 
< term for killing, jwhether by ^arva- 
( tion, poison, hanging, or the sword), 

) necare ; or enScare (if by a process that 
i takes up some time). 

occidSre, cid, cis (it is used however oi 
aU kinds of kUling). 
( trucldare (according to Doderlein = 
c tauricido, I cut down an ox). 

regnare, av, at. 
( abdxcare magistratum, or abdicare se 
c magistratu. 

ipse (in agreement with the noun). 

Ephesius, i, m. 

templum, i, n. 

deflagrare, av, at (intrans,), 
5 stipendium merere or merer! (i. e. to 
C earn pay). 

magistratum gerSre, gess, gest. 



\ 



■ Accipimus ohldit&i excipimus yagBJitio,; recipinvus fugientia. (D.) Toreceici 
is aecipere, when the thing is offered or given : to receive a person fl3dng or wan- 
dering is excipere or recipere ; exdpere being the act of a servicaJblc friend, an 
equal; recipere that of a benefactor, a superior, Excipere is to stop a Hving 
being in motion, and either receive him in a friendly, or intercept him in a hostile 
manner. (D.) Aecipere vulnera is to receive wounds intended for me; exeipen 
vulnera is to expose myself to wounds * that may every moment come in my 
way.* {HiU.) Recipere is also distinguished from aecipere by denoting to receive 
not merely for detenHon,hvX for actual possession. Accepta pecunia may be a 
m^g dgposi^: recepta pecunia is a formal taking into possessionu i;^^ 
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[C. zzY.] f:^ After an expression of time, *S?uU* is often used for on which 
{Eng,) To hare reigned more than (or above) two years. 
{Lai.) To be reigning hio third year. 

(Eng,) Before the eonnUthipf cenwrthipj <ftc., of Caius. i 

{Lot,) Before Caiu9 (being conaulj ceruor^ &c. (ante Caium consulem) 

Exercise 47. 

309. I come to your epistles, six hundred of which" I received 
at one time. The swallows go away in the winter months. Do 
not the swallows go away in the winter months ? Mithridates 
slaughtered many Roman^ citizens in one' day. Mithridates, who 
in one day butchered so many Roman citizens, has already reigned 
above two-and-twenty years from that (ah illo) time. We dream 
whole nights. Caius laid down his dictatorship within ten days. 
Scipio" died a year^ before my consulship. Cato died exactly 
eightyp-three years before the consulship of Cicero. The 
eclipses of the sun are foretold for many years. He published 
an edict, that no one" under (306, /) nine-and-twenty years old 
should command an army. On the same night that ^ Alexander 
was bom, the~ temple of the Ephesian Diana was burnt-down. It 
is certain that Caius served his first campaign at the age of 
eighteen. He died at the age of thirty-three. Eong Archelaus 
had been in possession of Cappadocia for about forty-nine years. 
At the age of thirty he had already waged many wars. May 
(then) a man under twenty-two years old hold a magistracy ? 
He died three years ago. It is the part of a good citizen U> 
receive wounds for his country. 



310. (a) (He did it) three years after he {Jiad) returned. 

(1) post tres annos (or tertium annum) ) qnam redie- 

(2) tertio anno' ) rat. 



o Sciph the last word. p Annis octoglnta et \i\b\]A lp«U. 

4 Begin with the relative clause. 30 (c). 32 (d). 

» I; mlg^t be euppoaed tb&t * tertio anno quam ((n^ quo^ ie^ei«X^ -^nov^^x^isa^. 
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(3) tribus annis {or tertio anno) postquam redierat. 

(4) tertio anno quo redierat. ■ 

(5) Pridie quam excessit e vitA, The day before he died, 
Postridie quam a vobis discessi, The day after I 

left you. 
Postero anno quam, &c., The year after, &c. 
Priore anno quam, &c.. The year "before, dec. (Z.) 

311. VOCABITLARY 45. 

interdiu, or die. 

noctu, or nocte. 
( die ac nocte ; die noctuque ; nocte et 
c interdiu. 

vespSri, or vespSre.* 

in tempbre, or tempore only, 

Indis Latlnis. 
( bello, (wweiU as in bello (especially if join.- 
c ed with an adj. or genUe), 

pugnd Cannensi (or with in), 

paucis his diebus. 



By day, 
By night, 

By day and by night, 

In the evening, 

In good time, 

At the time of the Latin games, 



In war, 

In the battle of Cannae, 
A few days ago, 



A few days before (a past time > p^^^jg ^^ ^^^^^^ 



spoken of). 
To fomid. 

To invest, blockade. 
To assault, storm, 
Spain, 

Supper (or rather, dinner\ 
Poison, 
Starvation, 
Hanging (* the rope '), 



condSre, did, dit. 
obsidere, sSd, sess. 
oppugnare, av, at. 
Hispania, se,/. 
coena,* 8B,/I 
venenum, i, n, 
ftmes, is,/, 
suspendium, i, n. 



* after two completed years from liis return, and before the completion of the 
third :' this however aoes not appear to be so. ' Octavo mmae, quam cceptum 
oppugnari,captum Saguntum, Ac. (lAv.) h dxTio firiai (Polyb.) ; 'TyTUBteptimo 
mense capta est* (Curt.): iroXiopKdv iirra nfivai{Plut.) * after a siege of seven 
months' (Clinton), 

• Nearly so with ante : * Ante triermium quam Carthago deleretnr, M. Oato 
mortem obiit.' The use of the stibjunctive here will be spoken of below. Obs. 
In this construction postquam is oftener followed by the pluperfect than by the 
perfect. (See 514.) The following is an example of the perfect : * Nero natus 
est post novem menses quam Tiberius excesHt,* (Suet.) 

» From veepcTf veaperia, 

♦ From Koiv6ii cov^mon : the principal meal of the day. 
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Exercise 48. 

312. The city was taken by storm three years after the siege 
began." Hamilcar was slain nine years afler he came (had 
come) into Spain. Carthage was destroyed seven hundred years 
after it was founded. He died the year after he was banished. 
Why did he go out in the evening ? I will ask why he set out 
in the evening. Canius came to supper in good time. Is this 
said to have been done by night, or by day ? He died a few 
years ago. He died the day after he had called upon me. He 
was killed the year after Sagimtum was taken. Was not he 
Idlled in the battle of Cannae ? He set out at the time of the 
Latin Games. The town was taken five months after it began 
to be blockaded. It is said*^ that Caius killed his slave by poi- 
son. Did he kill his slave by poison or by starvation ? Has he 
not killed his enemy by the rope ? I am afraid that Balbus has 
killed his slave by poison. 



XV. 

§ 43. Place. Space. 

' 313. (a) If the town at which a thing is done, is a singular noun 
of X\ie first or second declension, it is put in the genitive : if not, 
in the ablaUveJ 

314. {li) In answer to whither ? the place is put in the accusa-. 

five .* in answer to whence ? in the ablative. 

These rules apply only to the names of toinu and amatt idand§. Be- 
fore other words prepoaitUma must be used ; and before iheacy when the 
name has an adjective,'^ 

315. tfrba, oppidumf locua, in apposition to the name of a town in the 
gmitiDef stand in the ablative, 

316. Such combinations as *«cAooZ at CapuOj' * Carthage in Africa^' Ac.; 
are not admissible in Latin. But the name of the town must be gov- 



• Say ; ' after it began to be assaulted.' 

▼ If 9ppidum or urba come before the proper name, it mutt take a prepoaition, 
(Z.) 

"^ In almost all the constructions of time and space lYve p^e^^^^oxka «x^ wi«s»r 
iAonalfy expressed. Thus *ab £pidauro :' * per totaxa nocXem.-^ &^« 
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cmed by the preceding rules, and the other nouns governed by a pr& 

pontion, (C.) 

{Eng.) Running to his mother at Naples, 
(Lai ) \ Running to Naples to (prep.) his mother. 
( Currens ad matrem Neapilim, (C.) 

317. (c) Local space is expressed by the accusative : sometimes 

by the ablative. 

With diatarCy exatarej emingrey ace, or abL is used (but not quite in- 
differently) : with abeaeey ex- dis- cedgrey ace. should be used ; with con 
8id&rey castrafaegrey the ace, orabl. ;> sometimes with prep, a, ab. 

318. (a) Vixi RonuB, Tarenti, Athenis, GaUis, Tibure^ I have 

lived at Rome, Tarentum, Athens, Gabii, Tihur. 
(h) Legati Aihenas missi sunt : Amhassadors were sent to 

Athens. 
Fugit Tarquinios Corintho, He fled to Tarquinii from 

Corinth. 
{c) Tridui viam processit, He advanced a three days* 

march. 
Campus Marathon abest ab oppido Atheniensium eir- 

citer millia passuum decern, Thefleld of Marathon 

is ahotU ten thousand paces from the city of Athens, 
Bidui abest, It is a ttoo days' journey from us (iter 

understood), 
Milites aggerem latum pedes trecentos exstruxerunt, 

The soldiers threw up a mound three hundred feet 

hroad (or, in breadth). 

819. Vocabulary 46. 

A pace, passus, fis = 4 Eng. feet, 10.02 inches 

A Roman mile of a thousand paces, mille passus. 
Miles, millia passuum (thousands of paces). 

Two days, biduimi, 1, n. 

Three days, triduum, i, n. 

Tb be distant from ; to be at a > ^^ dlstare,^ distit, 

distance of, > 

To be nearer ; not so far off, propius abesse. 

To post himself; encamp, considSre, s3d, sess. 



« Zumpt says, * If not the distance is to be expressed, but only a pla6e to be 
designated by the circumstance of its distance, the abl. is used :' in the eighth 
edit, of the original, he says, * in the acc,y but the aJbl. is also correct.* (Caes 
h 48.) 
y Distatc generally takes a. 
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To depart a finger's breadth, transyersum digitum discedSre. 

As they say, as the saying is, ut aiunt. 

Carthage, Carthago, inis,/. 

Thebes, Thebae, arum. 

Exercise 49. 

(How must * lam anawered * be translated 1 285.) 
320. He lived many years at Veii. The boy died at Carthage. 
My father and mother died at Thebes. Why did he set out for 
Rome in the evening ? I have lived several years at Carthage. 
Might he not have lived at Rome ? I almost think it would have 
been hetter for {dot.) the Roman people to have been contented 
with Sicily and Africa. They are building a wall two hundred 
feet high. The town is five (Roman) miles from Carthage. He 
has posted himself (at a distance of) four miles from Caesar. 
Caius is nearer to Caesar than Labienus. Are (then) you nearer 
to me than Labienus (is) ? I have been informed that Caesar is at 
a distance of two days' march from us. There is no doubt that 
the revilers of philosophy have been sufficiently answered. Does 
he not deserve^ ^ to be relieved from his debt ? From this rulp I 
may not depart a finger's breadth, as the saying is.* 



XVI. 
§44. On the Gerunds and the Participle in dits (Gerundive). 

321. The Gerund is a verbal gubataniive, but with the power of governing 
what beiongs to the other parts of tiie verb. Another peculiarity is, 
that it cannot take an a4jective in agreement with it. 

The Gerund corresponds, as far as it goes, with the English * verbal 
aubstantivey' or * participicu, aubatantive in tng^* but its use is far less 
extensive.* 

322. The Gertmdive or participle in dua is nearly allied to the Gkrund : 



■ Transversum, ut ajunt, digitum. 

• The pupil cannot be taught too early or too carefully to distinguish the 
^partieipial aubatanivoe^ from a participle. It may be compound as well as sim- 
ple : every participle, except the aimpiU past participle, having a substantive 
use. * An affectation of being diatinguiahed .** ' the pretext ol ti\i%\x Womg %«vz.^ 
•ome traders :» * after bia having been tumbling about Vn Yiia TciitA OTMb V^"^ 
tence :* 'an atonement for bia having been betrayed iato,^ 4^. 
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its meaning is passive denoting neeesnty^JUnen, or something inUnoM* 
what muatf sfiouldy or i» to be done. 

323. (a) When the participle in du8 is in the neuter gender wltn the third per 
son Bing, of esse^ a whole conjugation may be Ibrmed to express what 
one mtw^, or ehould do. The perton is put in the dative. 

324. 05" In the oblique cases the part, in dus in agreement 
with a substantive, is nearly equivalent to a gerund governing 
that substantive in the case of its verb. 

Of wnting a Utter, \ ^'^^''^ epistolam. 

( scnbendse epistolae. 

325. A whole conjugation may be formed with the pari, in du8 
and Slim. 

Present J Amandus sum, lam to be loved. 

I Amandus es, thou art to be loved, <&c. 
Imnerf 5 Amandus eram, I was to be loved. 

c Amandus eras, thou wast to be loved, &c. 
Obs. Amandva eram or/ut is generally to be rendered should (or, ought 
to) have been loved. The reason is this : a thing which 100* (then) a 
tiling to be loved, is (now) a thing which ought to have been loved. 

326. (a) Pres. Scribendum est, \ ^ ^^'«^«- 

C /, you, we, &c,, must write. 

I^ing. mihi scribendum est,* I must write. 

tibi scribendum est, thou must write 

illi scribendum est, he must write. 
Plur. nobis scribendum est, we must write. 

Tobis scribendimi est, you must write. 

illis scribendum est, they must write. 

' Imperf. Scribendum erat \ ^ *^^ ^« «»f ^«». 

c 1, thou, we should have written. 

mihi scribendimi erat, / ought to have written. 

tibi scribendum erat, thou oughtest to have written, ^^ 

And so on for the other tenses. 

327. {Part, in dus in agreement with a substantive.) 

N. Epistola scribenda, a letter to be written. 
G. epistols scribendse, of writing a letter. 
• D. epistolae scribendse, to or for loriting a tetter. 

Ace. (ad) epistolam scribendam, to write a letter (or, to or for 

writing a letter). 
Abl. epistold scribenda,b by writing a letter. 



• That is, * it is to be written by me,^ according to the idiom by which tiie pas- 
sive used impersonally is equivalent to the corresponding tenses of the active, 
b It is not always that the gerund governing a case can be turned into the 
gerundive (partic, in dus) ; but only when the substantive in the ease oones- 
pondSngr to the ^rund would itself gWe ^ soct^qei^ tiboMni^ VcDiQwtefc^tMwwxlin^ 
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N. Auctoree legend!, author 8 to he read. 

O. auctomm legendorum, of reading auihon, 

D. ajctoribus legendis, to or for reading aiUhon. 

Ace. (ad) auctores legendos, to read authors (or, to or for r$ad* 

ing authort), 
Abl. auctoribus legendis, hy reading authors, 
S28. The part, in dua often appears to change its meaning, bat it only 
appears to do so. 
Scribendum est mihi {it is to-be-written byme^) 1 must wriie. 
Consilium scribendse epistolie {an intention with respect to a "letter to- 
be-written ^) an intention of writing a letter. 
329. (Eng.) We should all prcdse virtue. 

{Lat.) Virtue is to-be-praised by all (dat.). 
(B!ng.) A time to play. Fit to carry burdens. 
(Lot,) A time of playing. Fit for (c2a/.) burdens to-be-carried. 
{Eng,) He is bom or inclined to act. 
(Lat.) He is bom or inclined for (ad) acting. 
S30. [C. zzvi.] H^ What is inform the present participle active is often * the 
participial substantioe * or gerund. It is always so, when it governs on 
is governed^ instead of merely'ogr^n^. 

H^ What is in form the infin. pass, is often used as the partic. ol 
the fut. pass, implying possibility^ duly^ or necessity. 

Exercise 60. 

331. Man is born to understand ^nd act. Caius is skilled in 
waging war. We learn by teaching. We should praise virtue 
even in an enemy. He has snatched away from me the hope of 
finishing the business. We are all of us desirous of seeing and 
hearing many things. Water is good® for drihking. Demos- 
thenes was eagerly-desirous of hearing Plato. Pericles was 
admirably-skilled (peritissiTmis) in ruling the state. They adopt 
the resolution of setting the town on fire. Ought not glory to be 



Thus in, < / bring the dead to my recollection by reading the tombstones,' here I 
may use *sepuleris legendis^* because I bring them to my recollection by means 
qf the tomb^oneSf though reading is the particular way by which I effect this 
But in, * Themistocles rendered the sea safe by chasing the pirates^* I must say. 
^pnedones eonsectando,' not 'prcedonibus cansedasndisy because he did not make 
it safe by means of the pirates^ but only by chasing them away. (G.) In the 
eomtruction with the gerund, the gerund is more emphatic than the gerundive 
in the other construction. Whenever therefore the participial substantive in 
ing is emphaticy the gerund should be used. 

« Utilis. UtUis, inutiUs, are followed by the daivot oi liYie gietuxA^ ox \si >8afc 
oar. with ad. Cioero genenUy uses ad. 
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preferred to riches ? We must do this. Those persons are not 
to be heard, who teach (prcRcipiunt) that we should be angry with 
our enemies. We must all die. An orator must see what is be- 
coming. We must take care to hurt (suhj.) nobody,^* We must 
not take cruel measures even against Caius.<* 



33iir If a verb does not govern the ace, the part, in dus cannot 

be used in agreement with its substantive. 

In other words, such verbs have only an impersonal construction in 
the passive : as we must say, *mendaci nan credUur^* so we must say, 
* mendaci non credendum est J 

(a) Hence to express 'we must' do, <&c., with a verb that governs 
the dot. we must use the part, in dus in the neuter gender, retaining 
the object in the dative, 

333. (6) ButfrtundtiSyfungenduSfpotiundriSfUtendtu^taeBomeiimeBfoxmd 
in agreement with their substantives, because these words formerly 
governed the ace. When so used, they are generally in immediate 
agreement with their substantives. 

As, res Jruenda; ad qfficium Jungendumf <&c., but also *fruenda 
etiam sapientia est,* 

334. The gen. sing, maseuline of the partic. in dus is used with «ut,f even 
when it is plural ox feminine singular : 

\ purgandi sui caxLB^t for the sake qf clearing themselves. > 
c plaeandi tui, qf appeasing you (of a woman). 5 

835. (a) Parcendum* est inimicis. We must spare our enemies 
(our enemies are to oe spared), 
{h) £a qu8e utenda accepisti. Those things which you re- 
ceived to be used. 
Utendum est cuique suo judicio (abl.), Every man 
must use his own judgment. 
(c) (Peculiar constructions.) 

Inter bibendum, Whilst they are drinking. Solven- 
do esse (par, equal to, understood). To he able to 



d Ne in Oaium quidemy &c. 

* So also vescendusy gloriandus^ medendus^ poenitendusj pudendus. 

t Other genitives plur. are found in the same way, *diripieudi pomorum,' Ac. 
In some other instances ihegenrnd in di appears to have a passive meaning; 
' apes restUuendiy' the hope of being restored, (Z.) 

it In a few passages the ace, of the object stands after this impersonal con- 
Btruction: '6b;;{«tfpotius77auco9 et acres ^abend\xm.)<\)aAmm^ditQ%* (y^sre.^ 
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pay. Oneri ferendo'' esse, To he equal to hearing 
the hurden, Conservandse libertatis esse, To tend 
to the preservation of liberty, 

336. [C. zsvxi.] ^^ *Ihav6 to do it' must be translated by the part, in dus. 

(Eng.) With whom trc Aom to live. 

(Lot.) With whom ii is to-be-lived (quibuscum vivendum est). 

[C. zxTiii.] i;^ * It i»,* followed by the infin.p<u».j generally expresses 
ruee98iiytJUnes8j or something intended! but sometimes mere po^mbilUtf, 
to be translated by poantm. 

[ * The passage ia tobe found in the fifth book * =: the passage may 
or can befomid in the fifth book.] 

337. Vocabulary 47. 

To overthrow, evertere, vert, vers. 

To occupy myself in ; to be en- ) ^^^^ ^^^^ 

gaged in, > 

To preserve, conservare, av, at. 

To study, devote oneself to, stttdere, studu, (dot.). 

Literature, liters (pi. ; also, a letter r=: an epistle). 

To spend his time in, tempus impendSre, pend, pens {dai.). 

To make it my first object or > id agSre (' to be doing that ' and nothing 

business, ) else;k agSre, dg, act). 

To plead a cause, agSre causam. 

To fed thankful ; to retain a grate- J y^ ^ ^^ ^ jbSre. 

ful sense, > 

To thank, return thanks, gratias agSre. 

To repay a kindness, to prove > gratiam referre : f^ro, till, iSt (the per- 

one's gratitude, > son to whom must be in the dot,). 

To clear s= excuse, purgare, av, at 

Obs. * Should,* which the pupil has been taught to translate by debeo or oportei, 
must now be translated by the jnirt. indue, whenever it is not emphatic! when- 
tver it might be turned into *itiatobe,' &c. 

Exercise 51. 

338. He is of opinion that these things tend (c) to the over. 



h The dot. of the purposeiB sometimes found instead of the ace. with ad: dis- 
trahendo hosti, or ad distrahendum hostem. When the verb governs an objeci 
in the dot., the agent is sometimes expressed with o&, to avoid ambiguity :— 
Cives ' fui&titf a vo&i* consulendum est.'— 

Obo, Caius consulendus est {must be consulted) : Caio consulendum est (tJi9 
hUerests of Caius must be consulted). 

i Vacare (to have leisure for) is never used in this sense by thft b^ts^-^^^sw^ 
(Hotting. Cic. Div. i. 6.) 

k VrXiowed by u^ with Buhj. 

a 
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throw of the state. Do these thmgs tend to the preservation oi 
the overthrow of the state ? There is no doubt that (86) the 
state is not able to pay (c). It is the part of a Christian to spend 
his time in assisting! the wretched. Let us cansvU the interests 
of those with whom we have to Uve. I will inquire of Caius 
whether Balbus should be consulted. We must consult the inte- 
rests of Balbus. It was owing to you** that the interests of Caius 
wer Act consulted. / made it my first object to (ut) preserve the 
Roman territory. I cannot repay your kindness. There is no 
doubt that he is going to thank you. I will inquire of Caius 
whose cause he is going to plead. Every animal makes it its first 
object to preserve itself. We must strive to conquer. Must we 
not repay the kindness of those from {prep, a) whom we have 
received benefits ? I persuaded Caius to devote himself to litera- 
ture. They had come into the camp for the purpose of clearing 
themselves (334). They had called upon Caius for the purpose 
of clearing themselves. There were some who consulted the 
interests of Caius. 

339. Vocabulary 48. 

(Words following the construction of proper names of plaees.) 
At home, dbmi.in 

From home, dbmo. 

Home, dbmum.n 

At my, your, another man's &c. ) j„^ ^^^ ^^^ ^ ^ 
nouse^ ' 

On the ground \ ^^"^ (which may follow a verb of either 

C reat Of motion). 
In the field, militiaB.o 

Out of doors ; out, l ^^ («^*®^ * ^®'^ °^ *^^) ^^^^ («^ 

) other verbs). 

To dine out, foils coenare. 



1 SubUvandit: as tuhvenirCi ntccwrrlire govern a do/., they cannot be put io 
agreement with their object. , 

n Domua is partly of the second, partly of the fourth, and has both forms in 
.qome cases. The following line gives the forms not in use : 
Tolle me, mu, mi, mis, si declinare dorous vis ; 
but It has domi for at home, &c, ; though not for* of the house.* 

■ Also * to Pomponius'e house,* Pomponii domum, wUhovi a prepomHon: *lo 
tny house,* domum meam. 

o BeUi and milUue are used only in connection with dUSmi: b$Uo however il 
OB0d£}riniffar. (^0 
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Into the country, nis. 

From the country, rure. 

In the country, ruri (Jess eommonlj/i rare). 

To return, redire, eo, Iv, it. 

To return, turn back, revertere,vert, vers ; or re?erti.P 

To be reconciled to, in gratiam redire cum allquo. 

To confer an obligation on (i. e. > gratiam inlre ab aliquo (Cie.), apud all 

on a superior), ' S quern (I/tr.) ineo. 

Yq„^k 5 juventQs Gtis, /. ; jurenta, », /. Juven- 

' i tus, also * the youth.'^ 

To cast forth, projicSre, jfic, ject. 

To resolve, constituSre, stxtu, stitGt. 

Approved (of valor), tried, spectatus {lit, seen). 

Exercise 52. 

340. Titus Manlius spent his youth in the country. When 
Tullius returns {sTuill have returned) from the country, I will 
send him to you. Quintus resolved to spend his life in the 
country. On the day after he returned from the country, he was 
accused of treason. He is the same in the field that (45 (h) ) he 
has always heen at home. He answered that Pomponia teas sup- 
ping out. Might he ncn; nave spent his life in the country f 
They (ilU) kept their word hoth at home and in the field. He 
set out into the country. There is no douht that he set out for 
the country in the evening. There is no douht that he will cast 
these things out of doors. DiodOrus lived many' years at my 
house. Balhus came to my house. Had you not rather he in 
your own house without^ danger', than in another-man's with' 
danger^ ? There is no douht that he was a person of most-ap- 
proved^ merit (virtus) both at home and in the field (p. 14, 14). 
It cannot be denied that he has resolved to turn back home. There 
Is no doubt that you will confer an obligation upon Caesar. Bal- 



P Redire properly expresses the continued action which intervenes between the 
momentaneous actions of the turning back (reverti), and the return or arrival 
home (revenlre). (D.) Redire is said of one who returns after having arrived 
at his joumejr's end and finished his business ; reverti of one who turns back 
before he has completed his journey or business. (Emesti.) 

<i JuventOf youth = the time of youth ; juventua (utis), youth = the time of 
youth; or, *the youth* = the young men: Jurentos, the goddM« oS. ionsJOdu 
doero does not xaejttvenia; but Livy and later wrltetB use yi"HetL\ak lot ^^ \Vm% 
af jraatb, juventua for the youth, (D.) 
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bus is already reconciled to Caius (perf.). We must succour 
the miserable. There is no doubt that a Christian should succour 
the miserable.* There is no doubt that he threw these things 
(forth) on the ground against his will. The Roman youth were 
of approved valour in war 



XVII. 

§ 45. On the construction of Participles. {Ablative ahsolute.) 

341. Every attributive word involves an assertion. 

Thus < a Jtiu house' := a house vihich, is afne one. * Charles' » hat 
ss the hat which heUmga to CharUsy Ac, 

342. Thus then every participle makes an assertion in an indirect man- 
ner^ it cuaumes it aUributivdy^ instead of stating it predicatively ; thar 
is, as ^formal proposition, 

343. Whenever therefore it is convenient to express by a complete sentence 
the assertion assumed by a participle, we may do so, connecting it with 
the principal sentence by a relative pronoun, or a conjunction (or con- 
junctional adverb) of timCf causcj Hmitationf <&c. 

344. On the other hand, subordinate sentences connected with a principal 
one by relative pronouns or conjunctions (such as when, ajter, (f, axnce, 
becattsCf although, &c.)} m&V often be expressed by participles, 

345. Since the use of the participle is far more extensive in Latin than in 
English, such sentences must very frequently be translated into Latin 
by participles. By this construction the Latin gains more compact- 
ness and power of compression than the English possesses, but with 
an occasional vagueruss from which our language is free.' 



* See page 121/ note K 

' Since in the attributive combination no particle of connection is expressed, 
its relation to the principal parts of the sentence must be gathered from th« 
general meaning of the author. An instructive example of the possibility of 
misconnecting occurs in a late review of Tate* s Horace (Quart. Rev. No. cxxiv.) 
Speaking of the passage. 

Causa fuit pater his, qui macro pauper ageUo 

Noluit in Flavi ludum me mittere, Ac. (Sat. I. 6, 71.) 

the reviewer, understanding the meaning to be, because the father's means were 

Dlender, he would not send his son to a provincial school, but carried him to Rome-^ 

proceeds to consider, how education could be cheaper in the capital than in tha 

country. If the critic had but construed the passage correctly, he would have 

found no grounds In it for speculating about foundation schools, Ac, at Rome^ 

^ut ha ve remained satisfied with the ob^oua memn^^^^V ^ tvLvaQLYLt]KAf«aer'f 
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346. When a participle does not refer to a noun or pronoun 
already governed or governing in the sentence, it is put in the 
mbJaUve in agreement with its own noun. 

(a) An ablative thus unconnected with the general stracture of tlio 
dause in which it stands, is called an ablative abmUtUe, 

(0) In turning a subordinate sentence into the participial construe 
tion, if ihenominaUDe of the subordinate sentence be not a noun 
rmgin the principal BenUncty or a pronoun repre»enHng wch a 
the construction must be the ablative absolute. 

347. Examples. 

(1) \ Nobody tgho eonrider» this, will hesitate. ^ 
^ C Nobody otmncierifi^this, will hesitate. f 

(2) ( Nobody, ^ Couc* connders this, will escape, i ' 
fa5i. abt.) i Nobody, Caitu considering this, will escape. J 

..V ( Alexander, cifUr hehad taken Tyre, marched on, <&c. '^ 

C Alexander, luxoing taken Tyre, marched on, Ac. f 

(2) ( The King, when Alexander had taken Tyre, retired, Ac. i ^^ 
(oU. ab».) I The King, 7\fre being taken by Alexander, retired, &c. J 



Qv ^ I desire joys which will last for ever. 



desire joys about-to-last for ever. . 

(2) (I desire heaven, because its joys will last for ever. ' 

(obi. a&0.) C I desire heaven, its joys being about-to-last for ever. 
^v ( We miss many things, though they stare us in the face. 

c We miss many things staring us in the face. > i \r 

(2) ( Wemis8manythings,though«om«/ru^«tor«usintheface. 
(oM. aftff.) ( V7e miss many things, some truths staring us in the face. 

848. Vocabulary 49. (Preposition a, ah, ahs.) 

A before consonants : ab before vowels and sometimes before the 
consonants in hUaris and j; abs is much less commonly used, except 
before te^* and never except before t and qu. 

The meanings of a are (1) from; (2) by^ governing the agent after 
pass, verbs; (3) t^ler! (4) on or at, of relative position ; {5) on the side 
or part of i (6) in point of; (7) the office held. 
From a boy, a puero. 

Immediately after the battle, confestim a prcBlio.t 

In front, afronte(frons, tis,/. et m. 'forehead*). 



mmms were dcndtr} he nevertheless would not send his son to a school that was 
bought good enough for the children of great centurions, <f^., but resolved to gioe 
him t^ best education the capital could qford, 

■ Sutler says that it is found before all the consonants except b. 

t JPugna is any battle, from a single combat to the general engagement of large 
■rmies : prceUitm is an engagement of troops, Ddderlein seems to confine tha 
nvwning of pradium too much, when he makes it only the ^ occbaVoi^ «ck%3&ii!6r 
ment of particular divisions of an army :' for Nepos Ba7fi, ^ V^UQXt^«^xD:^^TA. «nX 
pngi^Kum apud Plataas.* Acies when used of a bottle is agefierdl «iigag«m«nfc« 
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In flank, a latere « (latiis, Srls, n. ' side ^). 

In the rear, a tergo. 

At mo miles distance ; two mUes > ^ ^^^^ ^^^^ ^^^^^^ 

on, * 

So near home, tam prope a dtfmo. 

To make for us, a nobis facSre. 

To be on our side; tostandon ) ^^^^^5^,^^^,^^ 

our side, i 

To be of a man's party, ab aliquo senlire ; sens, eeDB, 

An amanuensis, a mXnu sennisJ 

Again from the begtaiUng ; all K^ i^^^g^ (bj^ger, gra, gram, iokeU). 
over again, ) 

Exercise 53. 

[Obs. a (p) prefixed to a clause, indicates that it is to be translated 
participially.] 

349. Let us oppose the evils p that are coming'. Must we 
spare even p those who resist (us) ? [No.] We must spare them 
even p though they should resist (us). I must not despair p if 
(but a) few^ stand on my side. Timotheus increased by (his) 
many virtues the glory p which he had received from his father*. 
Caius, p after he was banished, lived many years at Athens. The 
father, p after his son was banished, lived many years at Carthage. 
We do not believe^ a liar, even p when he speaks the truth. The 
father turned back, p because he fearedybr his son (231). Caius, 
p who was accused of treason, has been acquitted of the capital 
charge.* * Why did you turn back so near home ? The Gauls 
attack the Roman? in the rear. Ariovistus posted himself at 
about two miles off. He took Massilia p after it had been block- 
aded two years. A treaty was ratified p after the city had been 
besieged for two years. Do not these (arguments) make for us ? 
Scipio immediately after the battle returned to the sea. Almost 
from a boy he has devoted himself to literature. 



§ 46. The Participle continued. 

350. (a) The participle of the future in rus often expressea 
Ihe purpose with which a person acts. 

« On Hu flank* (a iateribus). 

"* So, ab epi9toli»y a secretary : a roHanibuSt a steward or accountant* 

* We believe a Uar« not «r«ij Ac. (ne — quidem). 
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351. (h) The participle in dus ollen expresses the end or pur» 

pose for which a thing is done, 

(a) This is especially the case after eurard (to cause a thing to bs 
done) and verbs oigioing^ rtceimng^ sendingf undtrtakmg. In English 
the infia, actvoe is often used where the infn, pasnve would be allowable, 
out /am common, 
{0) He gave them the country to dwell in, 
{Or) He gave them the country to be dwelt in (by them). 

352. Of two connected sentences, one may often be got rid of 
by turning its verb into a participle. 

Of course the more emphalie should be retained : for instance that 
which is the eject rather than that which is the cause; that which is 
the consequence rather than that which is the conditions that which is 
posterior in point of time rather than that which precedes it, 

363. It is a peculiarity of the English language, that we use a present par- 
ticipU when, though two events are closely connected, yet that repre- 
sented by the participle must be over before the other begins. 

[C. XXX.] ftC?" A present participle must be translated by a 
perfect participle (or its substitute, quum with perf. or pluperf* 
8ubj») when the action expressed by it must be over, before that 
expressed by the verb begins. 

Examples. 

364. (a) I write to aid the student. > I 
(part.) I write going-to-aid the student {adjuturus). i 

(P) "Be g&Ye them the coxmtry to dwell in. }^ 

(part,) He gave them the country to-be-dwelt-in (habitandum). } 
355. He apprAeTided them and took them to Rome. > jtj^ 
(part,) He took them apprehended to Rome. ) 

He tookvp (he bundle and ran off. > jy^ 
(o&L abs,) The bundle being takenup, he ran off. i 
(Eng.) Jjoapimg from his horse, he embraced him. 
(jLo^.) Ha!ovng leapt from his horse, he embraced him. 

366. VOCABXTLARY 60. 

To cause to be done; to have a ^^j^^^^j^^^um cuiSie. 
thing done, > 

To contract to build, aliquid faciendum condncCzie 
To let a thing out to be built by ) ^^^^ faciendum locSre. 

contract, ) 

A sentence, sententia, sb, f. 

To corrupt, corrumpSre, rup, nipt. 

To learn by heart, ediscSre, edidici {^ «up.). 

To repair, ref icSre, io, fee, feet. 

To pott dQiwDi . diruSre, ru, riit. 

Bridge, pons, pontis, m. 



[§ 47. 361-864. the participle. 129 

by the participle in duty but by other participles. This is a commoc 
way of translatiiig it when it is under the government of *itithaatJ 

361. After ^tohear* and *to8ee* iho present infin. active must be translated 
into Latin by the present participle active. 

362. When the participle of an dbl. ahsol. is * being,' it is 

omitted in Latin, and two substantives, or a substantive and ad* 

iective, are put together in the ablative. 

362.* The supine in tan (act.) follows verbs of motion : the supine in u (vir- 
tually, though not really pass.) follows a few adjectives (such as best, 
dxfficaUi <&c.)) and the substantives./a«, nefas^ &c. 
a) The supine in urn with ire means * to go about to,* <&c., implying effort 
and exertion. 

363. (a) (Eng.) Csesar, having crossed the RvJbicon, marched to Rome. 

(Lot ^ \ ^^^^^i ^ Rubicon being crossed, marched to Rome. 

c or, Caesar, when he had crossed the Rubicon, marched to Rome 
(6) 1. Tarquinius, after his banishment from Rome, &c, 

Tarquinius, being banished from Rome. I 

2. After the banishment of Tarquinius, consuls were elected. >I. 
(«W. Ota.) TarqiMu, bdng Umifud, > ^^^^^ ^^^ ^j^^ 
{or) After Tarquvntus banished, ) 
(Tarquinio expulso ; or, post Tarquinium expulsum.) 
(Eng.) From the foundation of Rome, ) ^ ^^^ ^^^^j ) jj 

(Lai.) From Rome founded, ) ) 

(So, ante Romam conditam, <&c.) 
(^ng-.) By Ou practice of yirtue, ) ,,j^^ ^^^ 
(Juat.) By virtue practised, ) 

(Virtute colendU, by practising virtue.) 
(Eng.) A reward for having despised the deity; or, for contempt of the 

deity. 
(Lot. A reward of(zs. for) the deity despised (spreti numinis merccs). 
(c) (Eng.) He assists others without robbing himself. 

(Lot.) He assists others, not robbing himself (se ipsum non spolians). 
(Eng.) He goes away without your perceiving it. 
(Lat.) He goes away, you not perceiving it {te non sentiente). 
(Eng.) He goes away toiihoui soMting anybody. 
(ZmI.) He goes away, nobody being saluted (nemirui saluUUo). 
. (Eng.) He condemns him without hearing him. 
(Lat.) He condemns him unheard (inauditum). 

864. VOCABXTLARY 61. 
At the suggestion of the Magi, Magis auctoribus (auctor, an adviser) 

Under your guidance, j ^ <*"" (X"" being onr leader : dux, d. 

C cis, m. et/.) 
In the reign of Herod, Herode rege.* 

t On neminis, nemine, see the index under * Nobody.* 

• Or, Herode regnante. If the reign were that of a Roman Emperor, tmper 

ante most be used, 

6» 
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Exercise 54. 

357. Conon causes the walls p which had been pulled down by 
Lysander,* p to be repaired. He undertook p to corrupt Epami. 
nondas with money. For how much will you undertake p io cor* 
rupt Balbus ? He had contracted p to build a bridge. He gave 
Cyrus to Harpagus p to be killed. Carvilius, when"' consul, had 
let out the temple {(Bdes^) of Fortune {Fortuna) ^tohe hdli bif 
contract. We give boys sentences p to learn by heart (354, h). 
He has set out for Rome p to free his son from debt, I cannot but 
think'* you corrupted by gold. Forgetting'" the benefits which 
he received from Caius, he took cruel measures against him. (Be- 
gin with relat, clause ; 30, 31.) He says that it is no/" necessary 
to make haste. There are some who*°* have turned-back home. 



§ 47. The Participle continued. The Supines, 

358. (a) No Latin verb (except the deponents emd neuter^ 
passives) has a participle of the perfect active. Hence this 
participle must be translated by the (passive) past participle 
put absolutely, or by quum with the perfect or pluperfect suh- 
junctive, 

359. (b) An English substantive may often be translated by a 
participle. 

It is very frequently necessary to translate abatract noun* expressing 
a mode of action in this way ; as such nouns are comparatiyely seldom 
used in Latin. 

360. (c) So also the ^participial nibatantvve* may often be translated not onI| 



» G. L/ysavdri. 

7 JSdes and templum are both a temple : but in the former it is considered as 
the one principal buUding which is the dwelling-place of the Gk)d ; in the latter 
as the whole temple^ with all its buildings, courts, <&c. JSdea in the sing, has 
generally the adj. sacra with it, or the name of the Deity : JomM^ MinervcBf &c. 
Famim is a spot consecrated for the erection of a temple by the augurs ; and 
hence the temple itself, considered as a consecrated place, * a sanehiary.^ Delur 
brum was either the temple itselfj as a place of expiation and purification ; or, 
according to others, the part of the temple where the image of the Deity stood ; 
the shrine. Templum is from rijivUf rf/in-w («*/), a portion *cut qf^ by the 
augurs; ddvJbrum probably from de-luo^ to wash away: DliJderlein thinks that 
fanwn is the German Barm^ Engl. ham. 
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by the parHeiple in dus, but by other participles. This is a common 
way of translating it when it is under the goyemment of 'wWumiJ 

361. After *to?uar* and * to see* the present in/in, actvoe must be translated 
into Latin by the preeent participle active. 

362. When the participle of an dbl. dbsol, is ' heingf* it is 

omitted in Latin, and two substantiveSf or a suhstantive and ad* 

iective, are put together in the ablative. 

362.* The supine in um (act.) follows verbs of motion : the supine in u (vir- 
tually, though not really pass,) follows a few adjectives (such as best, 
difficulty &c.)f and the substantives/a«, nefas^ &c. 
a) The supine in um with ire means * to go about to^ &c., implying effort 
and exertion, 

363. (a) {Eng.) Csesar, haovng crossed the Rvbicon^ marched to Rome. 

(Lat ^ 5 C®sar, the Rubicon being crossed^ marched to Rome. 

C ory Caesar, when he had crossed the Rubiconf marched to Rome 
(jb) 1. Tarquinius, after his banishment from Rome, &c. 
Tarquinius, being banished from Rome. 
2. After the banishment of Tarquinius, consuls were elected. 
(oW. oh.) T^rguh«u» being baniOu^ ) ^^^^ ^^^^ g,^t^ 
{or) After Tarquvmus banxshed^ > 
(Tarquinio expulso ; or^ post Tarquinium ezpulsum.) 
{Eng,) From the foundation of Rome, > ^ ^^^^ ^^^^ ) jj 

{Lot.) From Rome founded^ > ) 

{So, ante Romam conditam, &c,) 
{Eng) By tt« practo of virtue, ) ^^rtute cultj. 
ijuai.) By virtue practised^ ) 

(Virtute colend^ by practising virtue.) 
{Eng,) A reward for having despised the deity; or, for contempt of the 

deity. 
(Lat, A reward qf(^s. for) the deify despised (spreti numinis merccs). 
(c) (Eng.) He assists others vnthout robbing himself. 

(Lat,) He assists others, not robbing himself (se ipsum non spolians). 
(Eng,) He goes away tnthout your perceiving it. 
(Lot,) He goes away, you not perceiving it {te non sentiente), 
(Eng.) He goes away without saMting any body, 
(Lot.) He goes away, nobody being saluted (nemine f salutato), 
. (Eng.) He condemns him without hearing him. 
(Lat.) He condemns him unheard linaudilum), 

364. VOCABULABY 51. 

At the suggestion of the Magi, Magis auctoribus (atictor, an adviser) 

Under your guidance. j ^ ^^^^ (you being our leader s dux, d* 

( cis, m, Btf.) 
In the reign of Herod, Herode rege.> 

t On neminiSf neminsy see the index under * Nobody J 

» Or, Herode regnante. If the reign were that oC a Roman Emperor, tfiiper 

ante muet be used. 

6» 
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Against the will of Cains, Caio In^to. 

In the life-time of Augustus, Augusto vivo. 

I have completed the work, opus absolutum habeo.^ 

I plainly see through his design, consilium ejus perspectum habeo. 

It cannot be said without impiety, nCfas est dictu. 

It may be said without impiety, fas est dictu. 

Hard to find, difficilis inventu. 

365. [C. XXXI.] OCr The English present part. act. is gene. 
rally ^translated by the Latin past partic. when the verb ig 
ieponent. 

This arises from the principle given in 353, and from this : that the 
Romans spoke of difediiy( as over, the moment it had beenfeU ; and of 
a mental operation as over, the moment it was performed; whereas im 
should describe both as present ; as now going on. 

Exercise 55. 

[Which word for to light should be used of a funeral pUe 7 299, h.] 

366. p If nature opposes, you will strive to no purpose. P^tha 
goras came into Italy p in the reign of Tarquinius Superbus. 
p After Dion (G. Dionis) was killed at Syracuse, Dionysius 
gained possession of the city, ^neas, p after the taking of Troy 
Dy the Greeks, came into Italy. The slave, having lighted the 
funeral pile, cast himself at his master's feet.'^ They returned 
to Veil p without waiting for the army of the Romans. They 
could scarcely be restrained from"' condemning you to death 
without hearing you. At the suggestion of Caius, Balbus pre- 
tended to be mad.» I am afraid that I do not^^ see through Balbus's 
design. The son died p after the banishment of his father. He 
pretends that he has finished the work. I have now finished the 
work which I promised to perform* (Invert), p After the taking 
of Massilia by storm, a league was made (Express post). Was 
(then) man born p to drink wine ? You have recovered from a 
severe disease p by drinking water. I heard Caius cry out, that it 
was all over with the army. Is virtue hard to jind ? [No.] You 
will do what shall seem best to be done. Why do you go about to 
destroy yourself? They sent to Delphi, to consult (sup,) what 
should be done. 



• Prow this idiom, which dwells more on the possession of the completed ac- 
Uon than on its nure eompletton, arose the pexCeclyjilh. Kate In our own and othef 
faodem languages. 
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XVIII. 

§48. Pronouns, 

367. (a) * Oiiw/ when it is to be more strongly expressed than 
by meuSf iuus, suns, dec, must be translated by ipsius or ipsarum 
(as one or more are meant) after those pronouns. 

'368. (h) Selfy ^'-selves, dEc.> in an oblique case are often trans- 
lated by ipse and a personal pronoun together ; the ipse being in 
the nam. if the meaning is that tJiat agent did it ; in the case of 

the personal pronoun, if his doing it to himself is the stronger 
notion. 

369. Properly aid relates to the nominative case of its own verb ; but it 
may be nsed, in a dependent clause, for the nominative of the principal 
verb, when either the grammar or the sense would prevent its being re« 
ferred to the verb of its own clause. 

370. (c) Hence in a dependent sentence, that expresses soifts 
thought or purpose of the subject of the principal sentence — 

His, him, her, their, denoting the nominative of the principal 
sentence, should be translated by sui or suus, whenever (from the 
grammar or the obvious sense) there would be no danger of under- 
standing it to mean the nominative of its ovm verb. 

His, him, her, their, denoting the nominative of the principal 
sentence, must be translated by ipse, when there would be danger 
of understanding sui or suus to mean the nominative of its own 
verb. 

371. {d) Suus often refers to an oblique case, especially when 
qvisque or unusquisque is used. 

372. Obs. Nostrdm and vestriim are to be used (not nottri^ ve»trt) when 
* of tit,* * of you* ss^outqf iw,* * out of you;* that is to say, titer parti- 
Hvet (including numeralat comparativeSf and suptrlatives).^ 

373. (a) Mea, ipsius culipei. My own fault. 

Nostra ipsorum culpa. Our own fault, 
(b) Me* ipse consOlor, I console myself. 

Se ipsos omnes nature diligunt, All men naturally 
love themselves. 

b NoBtrfLm and vestrCim are also used when they have omnium Vtl ^jgc^^TsveiiV 
omnium norirUm, Ac, 
• The caaea of the personal pronouns (except tu and tYi© geaUitei -pluToTv w» 



1C2 moNOUNS. [§48. 374. 

(c) Cicero effecerat, ut Q. Curius consilia Catilinse sUn 

proderet, Cicero hid induced Q, Curius to betray 
to him (Cicero) the designs of Catiline. 

(It being obviously absurd to suppose that Gorius was to betray them 
to Curius.) 

Persse, mortuo Alexandre^ non alium, qui imperaret 
tpsis, digniorem fuisse confitebantur, T7te Persians^ 
after the death of Alexander, confessed thai nobody 
had ever better deserved to rule aver them. 

( Qui imperaret sibi, might have rruant * a Jitter person to govern himself.') 

(d) Hannibalem sui cives e civitate ejecerilnt, Hannibal 

was banished by his fellow-citizens, 

374. Vocabulary 52. 

To befall, happen, accidgre,<i cid, (dot). 

To happen, turn out, evCnlre, ven, vent. 

To happen {ot fortunate events), contingSre, tig, tact, (dot.). 

It was this man's good fortune, huic contigit ut, &c. 

To restore liberty to his country, patriam in Ubertatem vindicire. 

To defend (a fhing or I'e^w'* if I defend&e, fend, fens. 
actually attacked), ) 

To defend (a thing or person^ if^ 

and whenever it is attacked ;) > tueri,^ tuitus et t&tus. 

to take under one's protection, 3 
His own friends, or adherents, sui (plur.). 
For its own sake, propter sese. 



sometimes strengthened by ' Tnet* to signify stiff with or without ipse: mthimet 
ipsif sibimet ipsis^ nobismet ipsis^ de memet ipso^ &c, Se is also doubled into sese : 
for tumety tute is said. MatthisB says, that Cjc. never puts ipse in the nom. after 
this appended met. . 

d Accid&re and evenire are said of any occurrences whatever ; conting^irei ob* 
ventrej and obtingeref only of fortunate ones. But accidentia are occurrences 
that take us by surprise ; eoenientia those that are expected. Accidentia are repre- 
sented as the effects o[ chance; evenientia as the results of preceding actions or 
events; contingentia as favours conferred upon us hy good fortune ; obtingentia 
and oibvenientia as advantages^Zm^ to our lot. (D.) From the use of contingeri 
to describe the happening of fortunate occurrences, acddere would come to be 
generally used of unfortunate ones. 

« Neither is in itself stronger than the other ; for as the defendens shows 
more spirit and strength in resisting an actual danger, so the tuens shows moi 
care and affection in endeavouring to prevent an anticipated one. (D.) 
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Exercise 56. « 

[How is ffirmigh to be tranalated, when it expresaes the eou§e 7 (261 )! 
375. The mind is a part of me. The better part of you ia 
immortal. Let none of us doubt that it is expedient to obey the 
laws of virtue. Which of you is believed ? Many evils have 
be&llen me through {all.) my own fault. Do not many evils 
happen to us by our own fault ? All men favour themselves. 
These evils may have happened to us (129 (a) ) through our own 
fault. It cannot be denied that the mind is a part of ourselves 
(of us). I will pray Caius to take my cause under his protection. 
Ought he not to have commanded himself 1 Jtis not every man who 
can command himself. He is an enemy to himself. We should 
practise justice for its own sake. They prayed Artabazus to take 
their'' cause under his protection. He was called king by his 
own adherents. It was this man^s good fortune to restore liberty 
to his coimtry. I fear that he will not be able to restore liberty 
to his coimtry. They ask to be allowed to tcJ^e all their property 
with them. There are some*** who favour themselves. 



§ 49. Pronouns continued. (Is, hie, iste, ille.) 

376. (a) He, she, it ; they, are translated by is, ea, id, when 
they merely stand for a person or thing either hefore mentioned or 
ahnit to he described by a relative clause. 

* /#,' is wholly without emphasis, or the power of dittinguuMng one 
object from another. One of its main duties is to act as a mere ante- 
cedent to the relative.' 

377. When used to distinguish objects, hie denotes the nearest, 

iUe the most remote, iste that which is the nearest to the party 

addressed. 

js) Iste may be considered as the demonstrative of the second person = 
* that qf your*,* * tliat which is krunon. to (or eoncerru) youJ 



t Ipwrum: for auam might mean, they prayed liim to support lnu oum 
cause. 

C ' Js qui pugnat' means *the combatant* or *a combatant* (accordingly aa 
he has been mentioned, or not mentioned before) : while * hie qui pugnat, 
^ HU qui pugnat,' signify respectively *thia combatant,' * yonder combatant' 



184 PRONOUNS. [§ 49. 378-384. 

378. From this^ower of denoting comparative ruamu» and remotenest 
(whether in apace or time)^ hie and ille are used to discriminate 
between the difierent words that form the subject of discourse. Thus 
then, 

Of two things already mentioniecl, hie relates to the nearery the 

latter ; ille to the more remote, the former.^ 

Hie, referring to what immediatih/ precede*, must occupy a very 
early, if not the first place in its sentence. 

379. While hie refers to what has just come from the pen (or mouth). 
Hie may be opposed to it in another direction, and introduce some new 
matter. 

380. So also hie may refer to what foUoiDs, but it must then descend from 
its prominent place at the beginning of the sentence, to occupy one 
equally emphatic either at, or very near, the end. 

381. * lUty* from relating to the paet, may denote that which hae long been 
known, whether favourably or unfavourably, 

ip) Here iUei ^the weU known; the famous, 

382. In letters, iate relates to the place where ihe person addressed is 
residing, and to the things that concern him : in trUds, iate denotes the 
opposite party, as long as he is directly addressed; but when the 
speaker turns to the judges, he may use hie to denote the opposite 
party. (G.) 

As ille may mean *whom aU know,* so iste may mean *whom yom 
know,' whether for good or not.k So also hie may mean * whom you of 
/ see before us.' 

383. (d) * Jlle ' is used before ' quidem/ where toe use ' it is 
true, ' indeed,^ to make some partial concession, to be followed by 
a ' hut.' 

384. (a) Dionysius servus meus aufugit : is est in provincift. 

tu&, Dionysius, a slave of mine., has run away : he 
is in your province, 
(b) Medea ilia, The famous Medea. Magnus ille Alex- 
ander, The celebrated Alexander the Great. 



h Of the passages where hie relates to the more remote word of a sentence, aU 
probably may be explained by one or other of these considerations :— (1) The 
well-known order of the actual occurrence or existervce of the things may be re- 
versed in the sentence. (6.) (2) Hie may denote what is before our eyes, (3) 
Or hie may denote * id de quo potissimum agimus.' (Raschig ad lAv, xxiv. 29.) 

i Ille can never perform the part of a mere antecedent to the relative ( := w) ; 
emd the employment of hie for this purpose must be confined to those cases 
where the relative Ciause precedes (see 30, (c) ), so that here too it supports its 
ordinary cbaracter of referring to what Yias jwBl\>eeii menXioTLed. 
* Id this way iate is qften used to expieaa coBtemv\,>a\>X>tti tlo Tsi««D&^ae<H«i^ 



§49. 385, 386.] peonotjns. 186 

(c) Istdy civitas, That state of yours. 
{d) Non sine ratione ille quidem, sed tamen, &c., Noi 
vfithout reason it is true, hut yet, 6io. 
885. Vocabulary 53. 

And that too, et is ;i isque ; et idem, idemque. 

Nor that ; and that too not, nee is. 

r is™ demum (thai at length, as if the oth<* 
That only, ? ers had been travelled through before 

I this was arrived at). 
To know, scire,«» sciv, sclt. 

To know ^ to be acquainted < novisse, nosse (perf. of noscSre, to learn 
with, C to know, to make acquaintance with). 

To know thoroughly by expeO^^^''®* ^ (Properly, to be hard, as a 

rience; to be conversant with, { J^^ ^^^°"^^« ^^ °^"^^ "^"^ ^- 

J hour; ace.). 

r adimSreo (of good things) eximSre (of 
To take away, < bad things) em, empt. They govern 

C the dat. of that/rcmi which. 
To make a beginning with, facSre initium a. 

Of a common kind, vulgaris, is, e. 

Exercise 57. 

386. He has killed hoth his father and his mother ; the former 
by poison, the latter by starvation. What prevents him from 
making a beginning with himself? This™ only is true wisdom, 
to command oneself. What" true wisdom is, the wise only know. 
Do you know Caius ? I will ask what true wisdom is. At how 
much is tJiat state of yours to be valued^ from which the good and 
wise have been banished ? I doubt whether this is true happiness 
or not. I have had an interview with Caius : he says that he has 



1 Some scholars doubt the existence of the forms u and iig. GrotefendgiyeB 
dat. eU (also iia) : Zimipt (in his eighth edit.) ii (et), Ua (eis) ; adding that the 
former are the more common, and generally written in MSS. with a single t. 

■ When iff, JUc, or qui, &c. stands as the subject of an appoeiiian-verb (150), it 
generally agrees with the following noun, where we might suppose it to agree 
with < thmgJ [" Ea demum est yeOifeUcUaB?*] 

B Scire relates to npropontion; if followed by an accusative only, it is a neut, 
pronoun, or nikil. It expresses actually acquired knowledge. Noase is to have 
beeome acquainted with the signs and marks by which a thing may be known x 
It * describes therefore knowledge as the result of external ox VxAem.'oX perceptVn^ 
'R.) Hence no»9e is often followed by the accusative oi a noxcn. 

• jDeaUfur guJdJibet ; adimurUur bona ; eximuittur mala. VP -^ 



128 THE CONSTEUCTION OF JfARTICIPLES. [§ 46. 849, 350. 

In flank, a latSre « (latus, Srls, ft. ' side ^). 

In the rear, a tergo. 

At two miles distance ; two miles ) ^ ^^^^ passuum duobus 

offj J 

So near home, tarn prope a dttmo. 

To make for us, a nobis facSre. 

To be on our side; to stand on ) ^^^^j^ g^^^^^ 

our side, ) 

To be of a man's party, ab aliqno sentire ; sens, sens. 

An amanuensis, a mSnu servusJ 

Again from the beginning ; ^ \ ^i, ij^tegro {integer, gni, grma, whoU). 
over again, > 

Exercise 53. 

[Obs. a (p) prefixed to a clause, Indicates that it is to be translated 
participially.] 

849. Let us oppose the evils Pthat are coming'. Must we 

spare even p those who resist (us) ? [No.] We must spare them 

even p though they should resist (us). I must not despair p if 

(but a) few^ stand on my side. Timotheus increased by (his) 

many virtues the glory p which he had received from his father'. 

Caius, p after he was banished, lived many years at Athens. The 

father, p after his son was banished, lived many years at Carthage. 

We do not believe^ a liar, even p when he speaks the truth. The 

father turned back, p because he feared/or his son (231). Caius, 

p who was accused of treason, has been acquitted of the capital 

charge.* * Why did you turn back so near home ? The Gauls 

attack the Romans in the rear. Ariovistus posted himself at 

about two miles oft*. He took Massilia p after it had been block- 

aded two years. A treaty was ratified p after the city had been 

besieged for two years. Do not these (arguments) make for us ? 

Scipio immediately after the battle returned to the sea. Almost 

from a boy he has devoted himself to literature. 



§ 46. The Participle canUnued. 

350. (a) The participle of the future in rus often expresses 
the purpose with which a person acts. 

« On theJUink* (a laterlbus). 

"» So, ab epUMtB, a secretary : a raHonibua, a steward or accountant. 

V We believe a Uarj nU tvtn^ &c. (ne — quidem). 



§46. 351-356.] the construction of participles. 127 

351. (5) The participle in dus oflen expresses the end or pwr* 
pa$e Jhr which a thing is done. 

(a) This is especially the case after curare (to cause a thing to bs 
done) and verbs ofgivingj receivings sending^ undertaking. In English 
the infin, active is often used where the inftn. passive would be aJJUwabU^ 
out less common. 

{0) He gave them the country to dwell in. 

(Or) He gave them the country to be dwelt in (by them). 

352. Of two connected sentences, one may often be got rid of 
by turning its verb into a participle. 

Of course the more emphatie should be retained : for instance that 
which is the effect rather than that which is the cause; that which is 
the consequence rather than that which is the condition; that which is 
porierior in point qftimenihex than that which precedes U. 

363. It is a peculiarity of the English language, that we use a present par- 
UdpU when, though two events are closely connected^ yet that repre- 
sented by the participle must be over before the other begins. 

[C. zxx.] OCT" A present participle must be translated by a 
perfect participle (or its substitute, quum with perf, or pluperf, 
subj.) when the action expressed by it must be over, before that 
expressed by the verb 'begins. 

Examples. 

364. (a) I write to otd the student. > j 
(pof^.) I write going-to-aid the student (adjuturus). ) 

(b) He gave them the country to dwell in. } wj 

(part.) He gave them the country io-be-dwelt-vn {habitandum). ) 

355. He apprehended Ihem and took them to Rome. ? jtj 
{part.) He took than apprehended to Rome. > 

He too&up^&un(2^ and ran off. >jy 
(o&L abs.) The bundle being taken upf he ran off. 5 
(Eng.) Leaping from his horse, he embraced him. 
(Lat.) Having leapt from his horse, he embraced him. 

356. Vocabulary 50. 

To cause to be done; to have a ?^^dfo^j,„dmn curSie. 
thing done, > 

To contract to build, aliquid faciendum condueCre 
To let a thing out to be built by > ^^^ feciendmn locSre. 

contract, ) 

A sentence, sententia, as, f. 

To corrupt, corrumpSre, rup, nipt. 

To leain by heart, ediscSre, edxdxci {no mip.). 

To repair, ref icSre, io, fee, feet. 

To poll dowi^ diruSre, ru, riit. 

Bridge, poiMk ponUs, m. 



128 THE CONSTRUCTION OF PARTICIPLES. [§ 47. 357-800 

Exercise 54. 

357. Conon causes the walls p which had been pulled down by 
Lysander,* p to be repaired. He undertook p to corrupt Epami. 
nondas with money. For how much will you undertake p to cor* 
rupt Balbus ? He had contracted p to build a bridge. He gave 
Cyrus to Harpagus p to be killed. Carvilius, when''' consul, had 
let out the temple {ades^) of Fortune (Fortuna) fto he huiU by 
contract. We give boys sentences p to learn by heart (354, b). 
He has set out for Rome p to free his son from debt. I cannot but 
think '^ you corrupted by gold. Forgetting'" the benefits which 
he received from Caius, he took cruel measures against him. (Be- 
gin with relat. clause ; 30, 31.) He says that it is no/* necessary 
to make haste. There are some who^°^ have turned-back home. 



§ 47. The Participle continued. The Supines. 

358. (a) No Latin verb (except the deponents and neuter^ 
passives) has a participle of the perfect active. Hence this 
participle must be translated by the (passive) past participle 
put absolutely, or by quum with the perfect or pluperfect sub- 
junctive, 

359. (b) An English substantive may often be translated by a 
participle. 

It is very frequently necessary to translate abstract notau expressing 
a mode of action in this way ; as such nouns are comparatiyely seldom 
used in Latin. 

360. (c) So also the ^partidpial tubatantvve* may often be translated not only 



» G. Ijysandri, 

y JEdea and templum are both a temple : but in the former it is considered aa 
the one principal building which is the dwelling-place of the GK)d ; in the latter 
as the whole temple^ with all its buildings, courts, Ac, JSdea in the sing, has 
generally the adj. »acra with it, or the name of the Deity : Jomtf MvnervtBf &c, 
Fanum is a spot consecrated for the erection of a temple by the augurs ; and 
hence the temple itself, considered as a consecrated place, * a sanehuary,* Delu- 
hrum was either the temple itself, as a place of expiation and purification ; or, 
according to others, the part of the temple where the image of the Deity stood ; 
the shrine, Templum is from renvuf wftTroi (ct*/), a portion *cut qff* by the 
iugura; ddubrum probably from de-Ztio, to toos/iaioav: D'dderlein thinks that 
/anum is the German Bann^ Engl. ban. 



[§ 47. 961-364. the f^eticifle. 129 

by the parHeiple in dus, but by other participles. This is a common 
way of translatiiig it when it is under the goyemmcnt of *trithont,* 

361. After *to?uar* and * to see* the present in/in, acUve must be translated 
into Latin by the present participle active. 

362. When the participle of an ahl. dbsol. is ' heingy* it is 

omitted in Latin, and two substantives, or a substantive and ad* 

iective, are put together in the ablative, 

362.* The supine in vm (ad.) follows verbs of motion : the supine in u (vir- 
tually, though not really pass,) follows a few adjectiyes (such as best, 
difficult, Ac), and the substantiTes./a«, nqfas^ Ac. 
a) The supine in wn with ire means * toga about to^* Ac, implying efforf 
and exertion. 

363. (a) {Eng.) Csesar, fioDing crossed the Rvbtcon^ marched to Rome. 

(Lot ) i G^s^i ^ Rubicon being crossed^ marched to Rome. 

C OTy Csesar, vhen he had crossed the Rubicon^ marched to Rome 
{b) 1. Tarquinius, after his banishment from Rome, &c. 

Tarquinius, being banished from Rome. I 

2. After the bamshmMU of Tarquinius, consuls were elected. >I. 
(abl. abs.) Tarquinius bang banished, } ^^^^^ ^^^^ ^^^^ 

(or) After Tarquinius banished, > J 

(Tarquinio expulso ; or, post Tarquinium ezpulsum.) 
(Eng.) From the foundation of Rome, > ^ ^^^^ ^^^^^^ ) jj 

(Lot.) From Rom^ founded, > ) 

{So, ante Romam conditam, &c.) 
{Eng.) By (he practice of virtue, > ^j^^^ ^^^ 
{Lot.) By yirtae practised, ) 

( Virtute colend^ by practising virtue.) 
{Eng.) A pewaid for having despised the deity; or, for contempt of the 

deity. 
{Lot. A reward qf{^s. for) /l^ (io^ despised {spreti numvnis merccs). 
(c) {Eng.) He assists others vnOumt robbing himself. 

{Lat>) He assists others, not robbing himself (se ipsum non spolians). 
{Eng.) He goes away tnthout your perceiving it. 
{Lat.) He goes away, you not perceiving it {te non sentiente). 
{Eng.) He goes away tnthout saluting anybody. 
{Lai.) He goes away, nobody being saluted {nemine f salutato), 
. (Eng.) He condemns him tnthout hearing him. 
(Lot.) He condemns him unheard (inauditum). 

864. VOCABULAEY 51. 
At the suggestion of the Magi, Magis auctoribus {audor, an adviser) 

Under your guidance, j ^ ^^*^ (^^^ ^^^ ^'^ *®^^' • ^*"» ^* 

c cis, m, ety.) 

In the reign of Herod, Herode rege.> 

t On neminis, nemine, see the index under * Nobody.* 

» Or, Herode regnante. If the r^^ were that oC aUonkaxL "Eimvetttt^^wpw^ 
afOemuBt be need, 

6* 



ISO THE PARTICIPLE. [§ ^7. 365,360 

Against the will of Caius, Caio in^to. 

In tfaie life-time of Augustus, Augusto vivo. 

I have completed the work, opus absolutum habeo.^ 

I plainly see through his design, consilium ejus perspectum habeo. 

It cannot be said without impiety, nCfas est dictu. 

It may be said without impiety, fas est dictu. 

Hard to find, difficilis inventu. 

365. [C. XXXI.] OCr The English present part. act. is gene. 

rally ^translated by the Latin past partic. when the verb ig 

deponent. 

This arises from the principle given in 353, and from this : that th<> 
Romans spoke of nfediiy^ as over, the moment it had been felt ; and of 
a mental operation as over^ the moment it was performed; whereas im 
should describe both as present; as now going on. 

Exercise 55. 

[Which word for to light should be used of a funeral pUe 7 299, h.] 

366. p If nature opposes, you will strive to no purpose. P^tha 
goras came into Italy p in the reign of Tarquinius Superbus. 
p After Dion (G. Dionis) was killed at Syracuse, Dionysius 
gained possession of the city, ^neas, p after the taking of Troy 
Dy the Greeks, came into Italy. The slave, having lighted the 
funeral pile, cast himself at his master's feet.'^ They returned 
to Veil p without waiting for the army of the Romans. They 
could scarcely be restrained from"' condemning you to death 
without hearing you. At the suggestion of Caius, Balbus pre- 
tended to be mad.* I am afraid that I do not^^ see through Balbus's 
design. The son died p after the banishment of his father. He 
pretends that he has finished the work. I have now fmished the 
work which I promised to perform* {Invert), p After the taking 
of Massilia by storm, a league was made {Express post). Was 
(then) man born p to drink wine ? You have recovered from a 
severe disease p by drinking water. I heard Caius cry out, that it 
WIS all over toith the army. Is virtue hard to jind ? [No.] You 
will do what shall seem best to be done. Why do you go about to 
destroy yourself? They sent to Delphi, to consult {sup,) what 
should be done. 



• Prow this idiom, which dwells more on the possession of the completed ac- 
Uon than on its mere eamplettony arose the peilecl'wUYv.Kate Va. owx own and other 
taodem languagea. 



§ 48. 367-378.] pronouns. 181 

XVIII. 

§ 48. Pronouns, 

367. (a) ' Oum,* when it is to be more strongly expressed than 
by meuSf iuusy suusy dec, must be translated by ipsius or ip$orum 
(as one or more are meant) after those pronouns. 

'368. (J)) Selfy ''-selves, &c., in an oblique case are often trans- 
lated by ipse and a personal pronoun together ; the ipse being in 
the nom. if the meaning is that tJiat agent did it ; in the case of 

the personal pronoun, if his doing it to himself is the stronger 
notion. 

369. Properly md relates to the nominative case of its own verb ; but it 
may be used, in a dependent clause, for the nominative of the principal 
verb, when either the grammar or the sense would prevent its being re- 
ferred to the verb of its own clause. 

370. (c) Hence in a dependent sentence, that expresses soilte 
thought or purpose of the subject of the principal sentence — 

His, hzm, her, their, denoting the nominative of the principal 
sentence, should be translated by sui or suus, whenever (from the 
grammar or the ohvious sense) there would be no danger of under- 
standing it to mean the nominative of its ovm verb. 

His, him, her, their, denoting the nominative of the principal 
sentence, must be translated by ipse, when there would he danger 
of understanding sui or suus to mean the nominative of its own 
verb. 

371. [d) Suus often refers to an oblique case, especially when 
quisque or unusquisque is used. 

372. Obs. Nostrum and vestriim are to be used (not nodrit vutn) when 
*of tit,' ^ of you* ^s.* avi of vfit *out qfyous* thatistosayj after parft- 
fnwt (intluding numeralaf comparatives^ and suptrlatives).^ 

373. (a) Mes, tpsius cvl^a. My own fault. 

Nostra ipsorum culpa, Our own fault, 
(h) Me* ipse consOlor, I console myself. 

Se ipsos omnes nature diligunt. All men naturally 
love themselves. 

b Nostrfim and vestrilm are also used when they have omnium Vtl ^jgc^^TsvooX^ 
^mnktm fiM^fiim, Ac, 
• The cases of the penonal jnonouns (except tu and the geiwiitei -pluToTv w» 



1S2 moNOUNS. [§48. 374. 

(c) Cicero effecerat, ut Q. Curius consilia Catilinse sUn 
proderet, Cicero Jutd induced Q, Curius to betray 
to him (Cicero) the designs of Catiline, 

(It being obvUnUly absurd to suppose that Curius was to betray them 
to Curiua.) 

Persse, mortuo Alexandre^ non alium, qui imperaret 
tpsis, digniorem fuisse confitebantur, The Persians^ 
after the death of Alexander, confessed that nobody 
had ever better deserved to rule aver them, 

( (^i im^aret sibi, might have nuarU * a Jitter person to govern himself.') 

{d) Hannibalem sui cives e civitate ejecerilnt, Hannibal 
was banished by his feUow-ciUzens. 

374. Vocabulary 52. 

To befall, happen, accid8re,<i cid, {da£). 

To happen, turn out, evCnire, ven, vent. 

To happen {of fortunate events), contingSre, tig, tact, (dot.). 

It was this man's good fortune, huic contigit ut, &c. 

To restore liberty to his country, patriam in Ubertatem vindicSre. 

To defend (a fti^ or P'roonifi^^i^^ ^^^^^^ 

actually attacked), ) 

To defend (a thing or person^ if 'I 

and whenever it is attacked ;) > tueri," tuitus et t&tusk 

to take tmder one's protection, ) 
His own friends, or adherents, sui (jplurJ), 
For its own sake, propter sese. 



sometimes strengthened by * meV to signify self with or without ipse: mxhimA 
ipsij sibimet ipsis^ nobismet ipsis^ de memet ipsOy &c. Se is also doubled into sese : 
for tumetf tute is said. MatthisB says, that C|c. never puts ipse in the nom. after 
this appended met. . 

d Accid&re and evenlre are said of any occurrences whatever ; contingHref ob* 
ventre^ and obtingere, only of fortunate ones. But accidentia are occurrences 
that take us by surprise ; evenientia those that are expected. Accidentia are repre- 
sented as the effects of chances evenientia as the results of preceding actions or 
events; contingentia as favours conferred upon us hy good fortune ; obtingenHa 
and obvenientia as advantages^Zm^ to our lot, (D.) From the use of contingere 
to describe the happening of fortunate occurrences, aceidert would come to be 
generally used of unfortunate ones. 

• Neither is in itself stronger than the other ; for as the dtfendens shows 
MDOie spirit and strength in resisting an actual dangei) eo the turns shows moi 
care and qfcc^ion in endeavouring to pievent wi «iitVc\^^\edL «»• Qi^ 



9 49. 375-377.] trokows. 133 

Exercise 56. • 

[How is through to be translated, when it expresBes the eauae? (261 )] 
375. The mind is a part of me. The better part of you ia 
immortal. Let none of us doubt that it is expedient to obey the 
laws of virtue. Which of you is believed ? Many evils have 
befallen me through (ahL) my own fault. Do not many e villi 
happen to us by our own fault ? All men favour themselves. 
These evils may have happened to us (129 (a) ) through our own 
fault. It cannot be denied that the mind is a part of ourselves 
(of us). I will pray Caius to take my cause under Jus protecUan. 
Ought he not to have commanded himself 1 Jtis not every man who 
can command himself. He is an enemy to himself. We should 
practise justice for its own sake. They prayed Artabazus to take 
their'' cause under his protection. He was called king by his 
own adherents. It was this mmCs good fortune to restore liberty 
to his country. I fear that he will not be able to restore liberty 
to his coimtry. They ask to be allowed to take all their property 
with them. There are some*** who favour themselves. 



§ 49. Pronouns continued. (Is, hie, iste, ille.) 

376. (a) He, she, it ; they, are translated by is, ea, id, when 

they merely stand for a person or thing either hefore mentioned or 

ahnit to he described by a relative clause. 

* Uy is wholly without emphasis, or the power of diainguishing one 
object from another. One of its main duties is to act as a mere ante- 
cedent to the relative.' 

377. When used to distinguish objects, hie denotes the nearest, 

iUe the most remote, iste that which is the nearest to the party 

addressed. 

js) Iste may be considered as the demonstrative of the second person = 
* that qf yoursy* * that which is known to (or concems) youJ 



t Iptorvm: for auam might mean, they prayed him to support hia own 
cause. 

C < Js qui pugnat' means *the combatant* or 'a combotoni^ V,«!&cQFtd\si!^ 
he has been mentjoned, or not mentioned before) : 'wY^e^Ulc ^^^v^CIdaX^ 
'aS0guJpoignat,*BigDifyreBpectiyely 'thU combatant,' *i;<mdcT wTS^t»^«»^ 



184 PBONOUNS. [§ 49. 378-384. 

278. From this^ower of denoting comparative ruanuM and remjoteneu 
(whether in apace or ti'me)^ hie and ilU are used to discriminate 
between the different words that form the subject of discourse. Thus 
then, 

Of two things already mentioned, hie relates to the nearer, the 

latter ; ills to the more remote, the former, ^ 

HtCf referring to what immddiately precedes^ must occupy a very 
early, if not the first place in its sentence. 

379. While hie refers to what has just come from the pen (or mouih)^ 
ille may be opposed to it in another direction, and introduce some new 
matter. 

380. So also hie may refer to what fciUowa^ but it must then descend from 
its prominent place at the beginning of the sentence, to occupy one 
equally emphatic either at, or very near, the end. 

381. * lUcy* from relating to the past^ may denote that vMdh has long bun 
knovmi whether favourably or unfavourably. 

(6) Here ille i ss the wellknovm; the famous. 

382. In letterSf iate relates to the place where the person addressed is 
residing, and to the things that concern him : in trialSf iste denotes the 
opposite party t as long as he is directly addressed; but when the 
speaker turns to the judges, he may use fUc to denote the opposite 
party. (G.) 

As ille may mean 'whom all knoWf' so iste may mean 'whom yom 
know* whether for good or not.k So also hie may mean ' whom you or 
/ see before us.' 

383. {d) * lUe ' is used before ' quidem/ where toe use ' it is 
true,' ' indeed,' to make some partial concession, to be followed by 
a < but.' 

384. (a) Dionysius servus meus aufflgit : is est in provincii 

ink, Dionysius, a slave of mine., Jias run away : he 
is in your province, 
(b) Medea ilhy The famous Medea. Magnus ille Alex- 
ander, The celebrated Alexander the Great. 



b Of the passages where hie relates to the more remote word of a sentence, aU 
probably may be explained by one or other of these considerations :— (1) Th® 
well-known order of the actual occurretice or existence of the things may be re- 
versed in the sentence. (G.) (2) Hie may denote what is before our eyes, (3) 
Or hie may denote * id de quo potissimum agimus.* (Raschig ad Liv. zxiv. 29.) 

i JUe can never perform the part of a mere antecedent to the relative (=:{«); 
and the employment of hie for this purpose must be confined to those cases 
where the relative Ciause precedes (see 30, (c) ), so that here too it supports ito 
ordinary character of referring to what has just been mentioned. 
* In this way iate ia qften used to expTcas contempt, \>\A\jy iwi mwna ^Ac^ivs^ 
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(c) Ista, civitas, That state of yours. 

(d) Non sine ratione ille qtddem, sed tamen, &c., Nol 

without reason it is true, hut yet, &c. 

885. Vocabulary 53. 

And that too, et is ;i isque ; et idem^ idemque. 

Nor that ; and that too not, nee is. 

r is™ demum {(hat at lengthy as if the oth* 
That only, ^ ers had been travelled through before 

f this was arrived at). 

To know, scire,n sciv, sdft. 

To know =:: to be acquainted < nuvisse, nosse (perf, of noscSre, to learn 

with, C to know, to make acquaintance with). 

To know thoroughly by expeO«^^^^®» ^ (property, to he hard, zb j, 

rience; to be conversant with, [ hand becomes by much manualla- 

J bour; ace,), 

r adimSreo (of good things) ezimSre (of 
To take away, < had things) em, empt. They govern 

i the dot, of that/ro77i which. 
To make a beginning with, facSre initium a. 

Of a common kind, vulgaris, is, e. 

Exercise 57. 

386. He has killed both his father and his mother ; the former 
by poison, the latter by starvation. What prevents him from 
making a beginning with himself? This" only is true wisdom, 
to command oneself. What" true wisdom is, the wise only know. 
Do you know Caius ? I will ask what true wisdom is. At how 
much is thai state cf yours to be valued, from which the good and 
wise have been banished ? I doubt whether this is true happiness 
or not. I have had an interyiew with Caius : he says that he has 



1 Some scholars doubt the existence of the forms ii and tit. Grotefendg\YeB 
dot, ei8 (also iis) : Zumpt (in his eighth edit.) u {eC), iU {eia) ; adding that tho 
former are the more common, and generally written in MSS. with a single i. 

■ When is, hie, or ^t, &c. stands as the mbjeet of an appoaitUm-verb (150), it 
generally agrees with the following noun, where we might suppose it to agree 
with * thing,' [" Ea demum est yenfeUcUaa,"] 

B Scire relates to a,proponHon; if followed by an accusative only, it is a neut, 
pronoun^ or nxhU, It expresses actually acquired knowledge, Nosse is to have 
bseome acquainted with ^e signs and marks by which a thing may be known t 
It * describes therefore knowledge as the result of extemol ot \iv\e;itL'Q\. percepUoa^ 
*R.) Hence noss^ Is often followed by the accusatWe oi a uoxm.. 

• Bemihir quIdJIbet ; adimurUur bona j tximwnJbw mala. VP •'^ 
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noi seen the man. Do not take away from me my liberty. That 
(famous) Plato has taken away from me all fear of death. Apollo 
admonishes us to become acquainted with ourselves. It is not 
every one who can'» know himself. Those good things which 
can be taken away, are not really good things, p Having set my 
son^ at liberty, he has taken away all my care. I have been 
praised by a good man it is true (d), but (one who is) unskilled 
in these matters. Christians after death will enjoy a happy life, 
and that too an eternal one. He has always devoted himself to 
literature, and that too of no^* common kind. 

387. Vocabulary 54. 

Also, (may often be translated by) idem.' 

This or that, as well as some other, et ipse. 
Where you are ; in your neigh- > . ^^ 

bourhood, > 

Even or very (with that), ipse ; illud ipsum* (* even that *). 

To join battle with, to give bat- > ^^^ committSre cum. 

tie to, > ^ 

To your neighbourhood ; to where > j^^ ^^ jg^^^ , 

you are, ) 

From your neighbourhood ; from > jgtinc 

where you are, S 

Proud, superbus, a, um. 

Exercise 58. 

[How must ^I ambdieved' be translated t 285. J 

388. Those whom we love, we also wish to be happy. Let 
him who commands others, learn also to command himself. Are 
(then) liars believed in your neighbourhood ? Those who come 
from your neighbourhood, say that you are proud. It is not 
becoming for*^ a Christian to be proud. I had already set out to 



P Say : * are not true good (things).' 

^ Say: 'all CBxeJrom me,* 

' Nihil est liberale, quod non icZem justum (which is not a29o just). 

« To justify the use of ilU (to^enote any thing, provided it did not immediaiebf 
precede) there must always be an intermediate object to which hie is applicable : 
yet, not if the remote event be one of general notoriety, " duid T. Albutiusl 
nonne sequissimo animo Athenis exsulphilosophabatur? cui tamen illud ipsum 
Dumquam accidiBBet si, Ac." (De Fin, v. 108.) 
< Adverbs of motion to a y^f^ ^^^ in o ox uc ; ot mQ\ioujTQfia^\n.>iivc^tvi«« 
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your neighbourhood. Even that would never have befallen mf\ 
in your lifetime. A Christian may not be proud. Do not join 
battle. I fear the Romans will not be willing to join battle with 
the Gauls, It cannot be denied thai justice should be practised 
for its own sake. It remains, that I should give battle to the 
Gauls*. It follows, that it is a difficult thing to know oneself. I 
know that in your neighbourhood you both are wise and seem 
(so.) Such^^) a war was undertaken, as Rome had never before 
seen. 



§50. Pronouns continued. (On the translation of ^ any.') 

389. ' Any ' when all are excluded is quisquam or uUus. 

390. ^ Any ' when all are included is quivis"^ or quilihet. 

(a) All are exduded in sentences that are really or virtually^ negative ; 

and after vix (9carcely\ sine {tDtthmtt). 
(/?) All are included when * any ' means * any you pleasef* ' every.^ 
(y) ' Q^uisquam * is used wUhoutf * ullus * generally with a substantive. 
Quisquam may however be used with designations of men {homo, 

eivis), &c. 

391. (h) ' Any* afler si, nisi, num, ne, quo, quanto, is the in. 
definite quis ;^ of which the feminine singular and neut. plur. are 
qtuB or qua, afler si, num, ne (and ec).* 

u In quims (and uterois) b. deliberate and thoughtful choice is supposed, in qui' 
Ubet (and uterlibet) a blind and inconsiderate one. — Quilibet generally carries 
with it some expression of contempt. (D. after Lackmann,) 

▼ Sentences that are viriiudly negative (that is, a* good as negative) are (1) 
Buch que^ions as expect the answer *no,' and are asked not for information but 
assent; thus, * can any man believe this 1*^*no man surely can believe this ;' 
(2) ajmparative sentences; * he was taller than any of his friends* ss < none of his 
frienda was so tall as he.'— With respect to sincj aliquis should follow it in a 
negatvpe sentence (in which it is to be considered positive)^ and vUus in a positive 
sentence (in which it is to be considered negative). (G.) 

^ Quisquam sometimes follows n, but it then generally implies that the exist' 
enee of the exception is very doubtful. And even without si it is used to ex- 
press any single person or thing. " Quamdiu quisquam erit, qui te audeat 
defendere, vives." Such expressions as * sine omni curV for *sine uUa curE 
are only found in Plautus and Terence, In CieeTo * sine omni cur^' would 
mean * without all (imaginable) care.' 

* Whether quce or qua should be preferred, is a disputed point. The poets 
tiae qua with/ew exceptions. (Z.) The form qui is also ueed. Vii^<& ^\si%. lurnn.. 
nose. .- m qui, ecquL Even altgui (:=i aliquis) is found \xi ^ lew ^^a»a^^ ^ 
Cioera. 
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(But aliqtUa follows these particles when the any or mime Is emphatie.) 

892. ' Any ' is translated by aliquis^ or quispiam, when it means 
^8ome one or other/ * some J 

893. (d) The indefinite article ^ a ' may sometimes be trans- 
lated by qtddam, aliquisy or quispiam,^ when * a certain ' or * some * 
might be substituted for * a.' 

394. (e) Neaeia quit (the ^w agreeing, with the subst.) is sometimes used for 
quidamt but it generally carries with it some notion of conUmpt or ol 
incUference at least. 
{Eng,) Henry, Charles and John. 
{Lot,) Henry, Charles, John. Otj Henry and Charles and John. 

895. (a) Solis candor illustrior est quam uUius ignis, The 

brightness of the sun is more intense than that of any 

fire. 

An quisquam potest sine perturbatione mentis irasci ? 

Can (then) any man he angry toithout some mental 

agitation? 

(h) Num quis irascitur infantibus ? Is any body angry 

toith infants ? 

(c) Quodlibet pro patri^, parentibus, amicis, adire peri- 

culum .... oportet, We ought to encounter any 
danger for our country^ our parents^ and our 
friends. 
Mihi quidvis sat est, Any thing is enough for me, 

(d) Agricola quispiam^ Some husbandman (any, or a, hus- 

bandman). Pictor aUquis^ Any, or a, painter. 

(e) Prope me hie nescio quis loquitur, Some body or 

oUier is talking here near me* 

396. Vocabulary 55. 

Everybody ?quisque,» quseque, quodque ; Q. Ctt- 

$ jusque. 



> If < 807ne * is emphatic = »om6 at Uatt^ though but lUUe^ or of a bad qwdiiy^ 
oliquU should be used. 

y When qtddam expresses 'a' it implies 'a certain^ one, though it is unne- 
cessary, perhaps impossible, to rumu it : guispiam and aliqtiia do not imply an 
allusion to a. particular individual. 

> QuUque is a sort of enclitic, and therefore never stands at the beginning ol 
d sentence in prose, and seldom even in poetry. The corresponding emphaik 
form is ^vntuguisquej^ ^ each particular one,' 
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Every body who ; whoeTor, J <l»i<>vaB, quidqnW (quMqnid, 

C every thing that; uhaUver), 

Whatever: every-that \ quicimque,' quaecunque, quodcunquei 

( G. cujuscunque, &c. 
Whyl quidi 

Howl qui 1 

Somebody =r a person of conse- > ^^^^^ ^^^^ ^^^^^ . q^ aUcujUfc 

quence, ) 

At once— and, idem — ^idem.b 

Any one man, quivis unus. 

Take care ; see that, vide ne. 

Rashly ; inconsiderately ; without > ^emCre 

sufficient reason, ) 

What? quidi 

Some how or other, nescio quombdo. 

Exercise 59. 

397. Can (then)« any man govern the seasons ? Take care 
not to be angry with any body without sufficient reason. Take 
care to do nothing inconsiderately. Can (then) any of you govern 
the seasons ? Hardly any one can govern himself! Every man 
ought to defend his own^ friends.* Will any man hesitate to shed 
his blood for his country ? This might have happened to any 
body. Shall (then) any thing deter me from encountering*' any 
danger (whatever) for my country' and my parents^ ? Is not any 
thing enough for Balbus ? He is braver than any (390, v) of the 
Gauls. If anyone breaks his word for the sake of his friend, ho 
sins^. Do you (then) believe that any Roman (you please) is 
braver than any Greek ? You may say any thing (you please) 
here. Whatever things are in the whole {omnis) world, belong 
to men. Some are the slaves of glory, others of money. How 
does it happen that you (ph) do not know this ? What ! do not 
all understand this ? There are some who believe any body. 



* Qttictm^tMis the adjective form of ^ttu^uit. 

i» Fuere quidam qui iidem ornate, Udem versute dieerent. (Z.) 

• Though nttm expects the answer no, it does not imply that the answer 'yee* 
cannot possibly be g^ven, as * an * does. ' An guiequam * is therefore more com- 
mon than *num quisquam,' and etronger than ' nam quia.* 

A Qui$qu» should immediately follow cases of eui or amu, and numgrdU 
'dedmns fuieque, every tenth man). 
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§ 51. Fronouns continued, {On the prefixes and aSixes of 

the interrogatives.) 

398. (a) The syllable ec often appears as a prefix, and the syl 
lable nam as an ciffix, to interrogative pronouns and adverbs. 

The *ec' IB from en I em i hemt a particle calling for attention to 
what is going to be said. ' Nam ' is properly namely ^ hy name; so that 
quianam is, who hy name ; name or tell me, who, {Hartung,) 

The en stands alone in, *En unquam cuiquam contumeliosius audistis 
factam injuriam, &c.l * ( Ter. Phorm, ii. 3.) Nam is appended to qtda, 
quidy tibij nwnij &c, 

399. (h) ' Always ' after one superlative and before another, 

may be translated by quisque, agreeing with the same substantive 

that the superlatives agree with. 

The singtUar is generally to be ased, when a substantive is not to be 
expressed in Latin. 

400. (a) Ecquid* sentitis in quanto contemtu vivatis ? Do you 

perceive at all {or, perchance) in what contempt you 

are living ? 
Num quidnam novi accidit ? Has any thing fresh 

occurred ? 
ifi) Optimum quidque rarissimum est, The best things are 

always the rarest. 
Altissima quaque flumina minimo sono labuntur, Thi 

deepest rivers Q\wa.y3 floio toith the least sound, 

(c) Doctissimus quisque, All the most learned men. 

(d) Aliud alii natura iter ostendit, Naiure points out one 

path to one man, another to another. 
Aliud alio fertur, One thing is home in one directunu 
another in another, 

401. (Eng.) One Balbus. {Lat<) A certain Balbus. (Quu2am.) 
(Eng,) One does one thing, another anotherJ 

{Lot.) Anoither does another t\^g, 

402. Vocabulary 56. 

Little = but or too little, parum (with gmU.). 



* £lie ( == en) prefixed to quie^ quidy quando^ &c., puts a question doiubtingh^ 
but intimates that the answer * no' is rather expected. It often gives a tone fA 
impatience to the inquiry. 
f In a BCDtence of this kind, one-nme muat be translated by aHu^^oHuM 
ond anoiher—am^er be untranedated. 
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A little =: some, but not much, paulum, or paulOlum. 

■^co^dS. **"*""'''' ~°"'|aliquantum(with^««.). 
In the mean time, interim. 

Meanwhile ; all that time, interea.' 

Sometimes =: now and then (op- ' 

fToachxng^ as compared with 

wmntmguam, to the notion of >i°terdum. 

lnU 9eldom), J 

Sometimes (approaching to the 5 °°™^**^^*^ ' ^^l'^^^^'* <^® ^^ ^*" 
notion ol pretty qfUn), f ^^ property mrnie time or other, and 

^ often therefore equivalent to at latij.i 
funquam (with negatives); aliquando 
I (when it means, at tome one timef be 

Ever, ^ it when it may) ;quando (after n,fiiti; 

1n«, &c.y when the ever is not em« 
phatic).k 
In a different direction ; to some > ^- /op* .v 
other place, ) v » ^' 

From a different direction, aliunde. 

c usquam,! aliquo, quo (to be used accord- 
Any where ss any whither, < ing to the Rules for * any .* See Any, 

I Index I). 
Nowhere or whither, nusquam. 

Strength, J vires, virium, &c. (in ting. ' force *| 

i * violence ' ; vis, vim, vi). 
^^ Rarius inierdum quam nonntmquam esse memento. 

c Interea refers to an event continuing during the whole interval : interim to 
one that occurs at tome time or HmM within that interval. Hence, as Doderlein 
observes, in negaiiee sentences interea is the regular word, as the poaeibilUy 
and expectation of a thing's happening is always of some duration. 

k^The syllable ali, whether as prefix or termination, always denotes quality. 
Thus * si aliquie adest,' is, * if there be any one present, be he uho or what he may .** 
whereas * si quiequam adest ' would mean * if there be biU one present, no matter 
whether more or not.* (Q.) Aliqtumdo is properly 'at one time^ whether near 
or far qff^ but as a thing's once happening may prove the possibility of its often 
happening, aliqtuindo is often equivalent to aliquoties. But in the golden age it 
is used by preference of things that had better happen never, (D ) 

i It gets this meaning from its being implied by the nature of the sentence 
that no early time remains. In this meaning it is often joined with tandem 
{ 7=1 tam demum. D.)« 

k Hence 'ever' s= at any time, is translated by unquam, ahquando, or 
gtumdo, according as *any* would be translated under the same circumstances, 
by uUuSf aliquis, or quis. Si quisy si quando are nearly equivalent to whoever, 
whenever, 

1 Uoquamla more regularly the 'any where' of lest*, "butVa \iae&. «fc»\N«^ik 
*7f motion, aa we use where. 
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Exercise 60. 

' [*Ever * after whether^ when .marked as emphatic, is to be translated 
hy eapiando. 

* PerchancCf^ after whether^ is to be translated by the addition of ^tiid 
to en or num : ecquidy numquid. 

When * ever * and ' any * are marked as emphatic (in other cases) they 
are not to be translated by qiumdo, qm». 

'A* emphatic is to be translated by n pronoun.] 

403. What prevents us from banishing every tenth man ? We 
have lost some considerable time by playing. They say that they 
shall never* die. We shall all die some time or other. The best 
men always (h) die with the most resignation. In the mean time 
one Octavius called upon me at my own house. None of you 
called upon me all that time'. There is no one but (44, (2) ) is 
sometimes mistaken. Most' of us are pretty oflen, all of tis are 
sometimes deceived (p. 14, 15, h). Which is the wiser, Caius or 
Balbus ? Does any man believe liars ? In the mean time a/ 
(393) greater fear seized upon the soldiers. I hear that there is 
a' greater fear in the city. If you ever return (sJuill have 
returned) home, you will understand these things. Have you 
ever' heard this from any body ? [No.] If you are setting out 
any where, return in the evening. Are you going to set out to 
some other place ? Nowhere. Some considerable time has been 
lost (in) asking my friends. Some persons devote themselves to 
one thing, others to another. Virtue is not of such* "^ strength as 
to defend herself.** Have you perchance two countries ? Let 
me know whether I shall ever^ see you. There were some who 
had two countries. 



XIX 

§ 52. Comparison. 

404. (a) The regular particle of comparison is quam (than). The things oom« 
pared will of course be in the same case, 

(a) When the same noun belongs to each member of the comparison, it 
is omitted in one. In English we express it in the Jir$t clause, and use 
the pronoun 'that^ for it In the second. This < that ' is not to be trans- 
Inted into Latin. 
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405. (h) Sometimes quam is omitted, and the following noun 
put in the ahlcUivc^ 

(a) As a rule, the ablntive should not b.e used in this way, except where 
the same noun would follow quam in the nominative. Sometimes how- 
ever the ablaiivef especially of pronounaf is used for the aeauative after 
gtiam» In the construction of the ace. with ivfin. this would be regular. 

{/3) Moreover, the construction with the ablative should not be used, un- 
less the object with which another is compared, actually posBcates ihs 
proptrty^ in question. 

406. (c) Comparatiyes and superlatives are often accompanied 
by ablatives, expressing by how much one thing exceeds or falls 
short of another. 

407. id) The English the— the ( sz, hy how muck— by ao much) are expressed In 

Latin by guanto—tanto ; quo — eo or hoc. 

A sentence of this kind may also be expressed by vit quttque with t 
superlative, followed by ita with another. 

408. ' SommohiU ' and ' too ' with the positive are expressed by the compa' 
rative, when those adverbs are not emphatic. And sometimes an cmr 
photic positive is expressed by the comparative. 

409. (a) Europa minor est, quam Asia, Europe is less than 

Asia, 
(h) Non ego hoc nocte longiorem vidi, / have not seen a 
longer night than this, 

(c) Multo difficilius, Much more difficult. 

(d) Eo minor est arcus, quo altior est sol. The higher the 

sun is, the less is the arc, 
Tanto brevius omne tempus, quanto felicius est, The 

happier any time is, the shorter it is (i. e. appears). 
Ut quisque est vir optimus, ita difficillime esse alios 

imprdbos suspicatur. The better a man is, the more 

difficulty he has in suspecting that others are 

wicked. 

(c) Romani bella qusedam fortius quam felicius gesse- 
runt, The Romans carried on some wars with more 
courage than success. 
Pestilentia minador quam pemiciosior, A pestilence 



B If I say a person is ^tapientior Caio* I ascribe wisdom to Caius^ though 
leas of it than to any other person. If I say he is * eapleivXVot quam CaVuus^ \ 
do not neeessarU/ ascribe to Caiua any wisdom at aU. 
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more alarming than (really) fatal (or, alarming 
rather than destructive). 

(y*)ProBlium majus quam pro numero hostium editur, A 
severer battle is fought than could have been ex- 
pected from the (small) number of the enemy. (Or, 
a battle unusually severe for the number of ths 
enemy.) 
Alexander consedit regid. selld. multo excelsiore quam 
pro habitu corporis, Alexander sat dovm on the 
royal chairs which was far too high for his stature. 

(jg) Res graviores (important). Morbi graviores (se- 
vere). 

410. Vocabulary 57. 

Passionate, iracundus, a, um. 

Angry, iratus, a, um. 

Considerably more, aliquanto plus (see 402). 

Many times as great, multis partibus major. 

Are hard to be avoided, or diffi- > ^^^^.j^ vitantur. 

cult to avoid, ) 

Hidden, occultus, a, um (partie, of occQU^re). 

Snares, insidise, arum,/. 

Frequent, creber, bra, brum ; fr6quen8,n tis. 

Loquacious, loquax, Scis. 

Old age, senectus, dtis, /. 

Difference, distantia, se,/. 

Worse, pejor, or, us {leaagood tharu deterior). 

(Words by which superlatives are strengthened). 

As shortly as possible, quam^ brevissime. 

Extremely flourishing (In re- ) , ^j^^U^^j^^g 

sources), ) 

Far; by far, multo. 

The very least, vel minimus. 

The most imiust possible, or In ? ^^j j^ .jg^imus. 
the world, > 

{Eng.) He is too proud to be a slave. 
(Lai.) He is prouder than that he should he a slave. 



n Creber denotes dose and crowded succession, and often implies censure : Jre- 
qnms denotes a plentiful supply, and rather as an epithet of praise, Frequens 
is also used of a place * much resorted to,* and a ^fidl * senate-house : In which 
sense cre&er is not used, but celeber, which is related to it as icaXftrrw to icpfirrw. 
(D.) 

• Potest, possuni, Ac, may be inserted after quam, < Aves nidos quam po^ 
sunt mollissime substemunt = tarn moUiter, quam possunt moUissime. (G.) 
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(Qnam nt mancipium sit, or poasit ease.) 
(£^.) I took the greaiett pains I could, 
(idiU.) I to9k paina (aa great) aa^ the greaUM I could (qwtm). 
{Eng.) As great a difference as there can poasibly be. 
{IjoL) a difierence a» greai-oB the greaU$t can be. 

(QuoiUia maxima poUti esse distantia.) 

Exercise 61. 

411. That report was frequent rather than certain (e). The 
better a man is, with the more resignation will he die. The 
most hidden dangers are always the most difficult to avoid. The 
more hidden a danger is, the more difficulty is there in avoiding 
it.** The more passionate a man is, the more difficiAty has he*" 
in commanding himself. He is too angry to be able to command 
himself. I prefer the most unjust peace in the world to the justest 
war. Saguntum was an extremely flourishing state. I will say 
as shortly as possible, what it seems to me should be done.*^ They 
perceive the very least things. They worship Libera, whom they 
also** call Proserpina. I have accomplished the longest journey 
1 possibly could. I have finished the business with the greatest 
care I possibly could. In important matters, there is need of delib- 
eration.'* Old age is by nature somewhat (408) loquacious. We 
have lost considerably more gold than you. It is an allowed fact^ 
that the sun is many times as great as the earth. There is the 
greatest possible difference of character between them. 



XX. 

§ 53. Remarks on some of the Tenses. 

412. Theperfed definUe (perf. with have) is virtually a present tense, being 
used of an action begun at some past time, and carried on up to^ or 
necarty t^ to the present moment. Hence, as we have seen (40, cQ, it 
may be followed by ihe present or perfect subjunctive.*! 

P Qtxam waximaa potui copias = tantasy quam maximas. (G.) 
4 Nevertheless the Roman ear was so accustomed to the imperf, svJbj. after 
the peTf,y that they used it (even where the perf. is plainly equivalent to our 
perfect with <^re'), provided * the action could be conceived as one advancing 
gradually to its completion.' (Z.) ' Diu dubiiavi {have long doubted) num melius 
sit,* ^., would sound strange to Roman ears : they preferred * n^m melius esset, 
oven when they did mot narrate, but were onV stating the result, (K.) 

7 
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413. (a) To express, * I hate been doing a thing for a long time,' the Romani 
said * / am doing it for a long time already.' 

(Jam pridem cupio, IJiave long been denring.) 

414. In animated narrative, the past is oflen described by the 

'present. 

{b) The present when thus used {jprcuena hiatorieum) may be followed 
either by the present tubj. (according to the general rule for the sequeneo- 
of tenses), or by the imperfect mibj. (as being itself virhiaBy a past 
tense). The impeifect is, on the whole, the more common. (Z.) 

415. (c) A present tense after relatives, or, * token,* *if,* *a8 
long as,* * before,* &c., is generally to be translated by a fiUure, 
when the action expressed by it is still future. 

The actl&n is generally still future, when the verb in the prin- 
cipal clause is in a future tense or the imperative mood.' 

If one action must be completed before the other begins, the 
future perfect should be used. In this case the perfect definite is 
sometiiries (by no means always) used in English.' 

416. (1) {Eng,) Whensoever I take^ my journey into Spain I i^tUcome to you. 

(Lot.) Whensoever I shall take my journey, &c. 

(2) (Eng.) When I fiave performed this, I will come, Ac. (Rom. xv. 28.) 
{Lot.) When I shall have performed this, I will come^ &c. 

(3) (Eng,) When he is come (perf. def.), he tnll tell us, <ftc. (John W. 5.) 
(Lot.) When he shall have come^ he wiU tell us, &c. 

(4) {png,) (Saying) they vmM neither eat nor drink^ till they had kiUed 

Paul (Acts xxiii. 12). 
{LatJ) (Saying) they would neither eat nor drink^ till they should 
have killed Paul. 



' The subjunctive present used imperatively^ is virtually an imperative. 

■ The Roman, viewing the future action or event from his present^ marked itfr 
futurity y and, if necessary, its completion : the Englishman removes himself to 
the * when ' spoken of, and contemplates it as a state then existing. The Roman 
considered it relatively: the Englishman considers it absolutely. There arc 
some constructions, in which t^ completion of the action is not marked, even 
In Latin ; for instance, in the use of the imperfect subjunctive in marking the 
relative time of a tcishf request^ or question : e. g. ' He answered when he was 
usked^ ^quum inttrrogaretur^* not interrogatus e«8e^, though the question must 
be completed before the answer is given. 

» Even in Latin,' the present (after si) is sometimes used, as in English, in 
connection with b. future; but only when it is to intimate that the future event 
depends upon Bome present circumstance or resolution. Examples are: *Per» 
feietw bellum, si non urgemus obsessos/ &c. lAv. v. 4. * Si vinamuSt omnia 
nobis tuta, <&c. . . . patebunt.* Sail. 58, 9. (G.) (On the aulif. pres. after sC 
435 (6) ). 
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(6) (Eng,) As Boon as they htar of me, they ^utU obey me (2 Sam. 
zxii. 45). 
{Lot.) As soon as they afuUl hear of me, they aihaU obey me : 
{or) As soon as they »haJl have heardy &c, 

417. (d) ' Should,' * would,' ^ could,' &c., when used to softeu 
an assertion by throwing into it an expression of doubtfulness, are 
generally to be translated by putting the verb in the present or 
perf. of the subjunctive, 

a. In this idiom the perfect does not appear to bear any reference to tbo 
completion of the action. (See 428, note *.) 

b. {e) Vtiim, noUm^ maUm, are often used in this manner, and often in 
connection with the verb in the eubjimctioe governed hy *ut' omitted. 

418. (f) After ut a consequence (but not a purpose) is often 
put in the perf. subj., instead of the imperf., after a past tense. 

a. This occurs very frequently in Cornelius Nepos. The use of the 
perf, gives more prominence and independence to the consequence. (K.) 

b. The IMP. subj. marks (1) something past, (2) something contem- 
porary with another in past time, (3) something contemporary and 
continuing. 

c. The PBRF. subj. is either the subj. of the aoriat ('wrote') or of the 
prcBteritum in prteoenti (or perf definite^ * have written *). (K.) 

419. (a) Jam pridem cupio, / have long desired. 

Vocat me alio jam dudum tacita vestra exspectatio, 
Your silent expectation has for some time been 
calling me to another point, 
Copise, quas diu comparabant. Forces which they had 
long been collecting. 
(h) Subito edicunt Consules, ut ad suum vestitum Sena, 
tores redirent. The Consuls suddenly published an 
edict, that the Senators should return to their usual 
dress. 

(c) Quum Tullius rure redierit, mittam eum ad'te, When 

TulUus returns from the country, I will send him 
to you, Facito hoc ubi voles, Do this when you 
please. 
Si te rogavero aliquid, nonne respondebis ? If I put 
any question to you, will you not ansioer ? 

(d) Hoc sine ull& dubitatione, confirmaverim,* I would 

assert this without any hesitation. 



" The jMirf. mtJbjundive used in this manner to withhold a positive aafliet\l<raL^ 
eccun in wgoJtiot sentences oftener than in positive ones. (Qt.^ 
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(e) Dc me sic velim judices, I would wish you to judgo 

thus of me. 
Nolim factum, / could vnsh it not to he done. (^NoU 

lem'' factum, I could vnsh it had not been done.) 
(/) Quo factum est, ut plus, quam collegsB, Miltiades 

vcduerity The consequence of which was, that Mil 

Uades had more influence than his colleagues. 

420. Vocabulary 5^8. 

r dudum, or jamdQdum (applied to riujrt 
For some time, < preceding periods ; on hour or few 

( hour»; less, generally, than a day). 

r dill, or jamdiu* (of an action continued 
Long i for a long time, < suspended, or not occurring, through 

C the whole period). 

r pridem or jampridem (referring to a jmM, 
liOng ago, < point of time ; not, like diu, to a past 

C pmod of time). 

r cupSre,> io (150), iv, ft (this is of them- 
To desire, < ward feeling : optare is to desire =s to 

(. expresB a wish for). 

r aySre {defect, verb) this denotes a rest' 
To long, < less impatient longing; gestire, a cto- 

C Ughtedj joyous longing. 
Not above two or three times, bis terve. 
Two or three times ; several times, bis terque. 

(The Preposition Ad.) 

(1) 7\», (2) ai; (3) up to^ until; to the anunmt of; (4) foTf <ftc. 

To a man, ad unum. 

* When a conceived case is to be expressed with the indmation that the fact 
corresponds to it, or may so correspond, the pres. ani perf. of the subj. are used : 
but when it is to be intimated that the fact does not^ or cannot correspond to it, 
the imperf or phiperf. subj. must be used. (Z.) 

* But pridem and diu are often interchanged, though only in constructions 
wliere the notions of duration or of a distant point of beginning (respectively) 
may easily be implied, though the exact word would require duration rather 
than a pointy or a point rather than duration. In * jampridem eupiOf* &c.y the 
notion of continuance is plainly implied : in the corresponding English construc- 
tion we have it expressed. Dudum = diu-dum (where dum- restricts the mean- 
ing as in vixc^um, nonc^um) : pridem = vplv ifj {Hartung) or vplv S^v. (D.) 

« Velle, cupgre, denote the inward feeling; optare, expetSre, expression ol 
that feeling. VeUe and optare denote, respectively, the calm feeling and ite 
expression , cupere and expetere the eager, excited filing and its expression. 
Avere expresses a restless, impatient Umging; gestire a dtHghted aaUidpa 
Hon. iD.\ 
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To extreme old age, ad summam senectutem. 

He is nothing to, = compared to, > ^^ ^^ ^^ ^^ 

him, 9 

For a time, ad tempus (also, ' at the propfir tiiuc^V 

As many as two hundred, ad ducentos. 

Word for word, ad verbum. 

At most, ad summum, or summmu oniy. 

At least, ad minimum ; minimum. 

At last, ad extremum. 

(a) (Eng.) They c2o nothing &t(/ laugh. 

(Lot.) They nothing else than laugh (nihil aliud quant ridenti 
facitmi omitted). 

Exercise 62. 

[By what verb should to take away a had thing be translated 7] 
421. I have for some time been desiring to take away from yon 
that care of yours. I have long desired to call upon Caius. 
p Afler his soldiers had been slain to a man, he himself returned 
to Rome, p Having taken Marseilles by storm,'^ he returned 
home. I am longing p to take Marseilles, and ohiain a triumph 
for a victory over the Gauls. He was whipped with rods several 
times. He was whipped with rods two' or three' times' at most. 
There is no doubt thai Caius is nothing (compared) to Balbus. 
Time is wanting p for finishing that business (of yours). I would 
wish you to pardon me. Caius to extreme old age learned some- 
thing additional^ every day. At last all held their tongues. I 
am longing to return thanks to Caius. It cannot be denied that 
death is a rest from labours.'* Do we not give boys sentences tc 
learn hy heart ?^* He gives boys the longest sentences he can^ 
to be learned by heart, word for word. They do nothing but cry 
out, that it is all over with Caesar's army. His industry was 
suehf^^^ that (418) he learned something additional every day. 



§ 54. Remarks on some of the Tenses continued. 

422. (a) The perfect subjunctive (ais well as the present) is 
used as an imperative. 



y Addiscebat aliquid. 
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to do ? — ^the banquet had been long preparing. The latter says 
that a banquet is preparing : the former denies (it). He taught the 
boys to play on the lyre. Do not prepare a banquet. It taould he tedi- 
ous (426) to relate all the evils that have happened to us by our 
own fault. Under favour I would say, my brother, that opinion 
of yours is' very often' (p. 13, 6.) prejudicial. Are they too to 
be pardoned ? It cannot be denied that they have several times 
asked pardon for their fault. Let fortune see to this, since we 
may not use reason and counsel. I remember their charging 
Caius with immorality. They published an edict that no one^* 
should be capitally condemned without being heard. Justice is 
piety towards the gods. Would it not have been better, not to 
have concealed those things from your father ? They do nothing 
but mock the poor (420, a). There are some who perceive the 
very least things. 



XXI. 

§ 55. On the principal kinds oj Gonditional Propositions. 

430. In condUtomd (or hypoihdical) propositions, the clause with * if* is the 
condUum or eonditional dause .* the other, the e0n9eqiun»$ or coruequeni 
clause, 

431. Sometimes the consequence is expressed in the indicative mood, no 
doubt being intimated as to the existence or non-exidenee of the condi- 
tion. 

(If this M A, that i$ 6.) 
Here we have * possUnUty^ or simple supposition, without any ezpre^* 
Bion of vneertainty.* 



preposition * on' or 'on' shortened into *a.' Thus 'the ark was a preparing* 
{1 Pet. iii. 20). * Forty and six years was this temple in building * (John ii. 20). 

There is no trusting the mere look of a form, as the following taUe will show :— 

(1) He . . .is coming . . . (pros act.) 

(2) The house . is building . . . (pres, pass.) 

(3) This ...» asking (too much) (< is,' vfith the participial substantive ] 

(1) He . , is come .... ,perf. act'.) 

(2) The house . is built .... (perf. pass.) 

(3) He . . . is loved Q)Y o\\) . (pres. pass.) 

^ Indie. : pace tui, dixerim, Ac., being onA^ vaxeIA^leX\«j^^aaw^\». 
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432. Sometimes, however, though' the consequsnco is expressed In the in- 
dicatlTe, uncertahity i* expressed as to the existence or not of the 
condition : it being implied however that this uncertainty will probably 
be removed. 

{*lfl have any thing, I wiU give it you ;' and I will see whether I 
have or not.) 
Here we have uncertainty with the prospect of decision, 

433. Sometimes the consequence is itself expressed in a conditional form t 
and then the condition is merely contemplated as a conceivable cate^ but 
no hint is g^ven as to its being likely actuallj/ to occur or not. 

(If you tvere to do this, you would greatly oblige me.) 
Here we have (according to Hermann and Buttman) ^uncertainiy 
without any such accessary notion as the prospect of decision.' 

434. Lastly, the consequence may express what vxmldbe doings ortDould 
have been done^ if a condition that ia adiudly unrealized^ had been real- 
ized /u«< noWf or at some past time. 

If I had it, I would now give it to you (but I Aare no(). 
If I had had it, I would have given it you. 



(Forms of Conditional Propositions.) 

435. (a) Si quid hahet, dat,^ ^he has any thing, he gives it. 
{b) Si quid Tuiheam, daho, If I have any thing, I will 

give it. 
(c) Si quid Jiaheret, daret,^ If he should have any thingy 
he would give it. 

^•x «. ., , , , C If he hdid any thing, 

r (1) Si quid hiheret, daret, j ^^ ^^^^^ ^.^^ .^ 

^^) j rlf he had had any 

L (2) Si quid hdbuisset, dedisset, . thing, he would 

(^ have given it. 

9 The consequence may also be in the imperative or in the future. (See 
437, L) 

h On this, see 445. It is, to say the least, very uncommon to find a proposi- 
tion of this form, from which the notion of the possible realization of the con- 
dition is not excluded'. (See Zumpfs opinion, 419, v.) Kiihner says, ' si hoc 
dicas* = loir rovro ^iyvf ^^^ <** ^'^^^ Xiy^^s : sometimes, however, the last rela- 
.tloa is expressed as in Greek, *si hoc dicereturf vere dicereturJ (Vol. ii. p. 546.) 
The same form of proposition is used in a different way, when the imp. sutj. 
( =: the Greek optat.) is used to express someihhig JregunUly occurring in past 
time. 

* CsMar—Si peteret per amlcitlam patrls atque Buani) Xkoti 

Quidquam prqficeret:—YLoT, Sat. i. 3, 4. (.See HclndwrJ ^No^ 

7« 
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436. Here we see that the forms (c) and {d) (1) coincide. The form (c) 
means, * if at any time he were to haoe any thing, he would give it :' 
but such a sentence, though not necessarily intimating the impossibilit} 
of this case occurring, of course, does imply that \i has not occurred. 
It thus runs very near to the meaning of {d) (1), whicli, besides impljr- 
mg that it has not^ implies that it will not occur. 

These two cases are not distinguished in Latin : the context^ or our 
previous kiumledge^ must determine whether the case is contemplated 
&8 possible, or not, 

437. (a) Possibility, or simple supposition, without any expres- 

sion of uncertainty : the indicative in both clauses. 
(5) Uncertainty with the prospect of decision : ' si ' with 
the subjunctive present (or perfect) ; the indicative^ 
commonly the future,* in the consequence. 

(c) Uncertainty without any such accessary notion as the 

prospect of decision : the imperfect subjunctive 
clauses. 

(d) Impossibility, or belief that the thing is not so : the 

subjunctive in both clauses, the imperfect for present 
time, and a continuing consequence ; the 'pluperfect 
for pa^t time. 

438. But the consequence may refer to present, the condition to 

ftast time ; or vice versd, 

' If I had received a letter {accepis8em)y I would now read it (recitarem). 
* If I at this time wanted any thing (opus esset), I woiUd have come 
{venissem) myself.' 

439. Since, * / would give it you (now), if I had it (now)' comes to the 
same thing as * I would have given it to you, if I had had any,* the iwr 
ptifect subjunctive in Latin may often be translated by the forms * would 
have* {could or should have), when it is implied that the condition will 
not be realized. 

440. (d) When the form * would have ' is in the consequence, 
the pluperfect in the condition must be in the subjunctive in 
Latin. 

441. With the imperfect and pluperfect, ^si' always govema 
the subjunctive. 



i The imperative may stand in the consequence. Of course the perf. or fu- 
ture, both the simple and the periphrastic future, may stand in either clause, or 
both : bI lllud mihi beneficium tribu^tur (or tributum erit orfwrU), magnopere 
^aiuMo, Jn the second clasSi tributum sit^ ox/uATU^ixomjueinm. 
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442. iij* Since tM use the indicative condMonaUy^ care must be taken to 

translate tUs by the subjunctive (435, h.) when * thofuld ' might be used i 
when, that is, tiiere is * uncertainty with the prospect of tUcitianJ 

443. Vocabulary 60. 

Happy, beatus, a, um.k 

Much less, \ nedumi (generally after a tugoHoe ; if a 

C verb follows it must be in the nibjunc). 

Not to say i °® dicam (of what might probably be 

I Mid with truth). 

I do not say, non dico. 

I will not say, non dlcam. 

All, omnes {all togdher^ cuncti, universi).™ 

Cautious, cautus, a, um. 

All taken one by one; each of ) . ,. 

them singly, 5 '""^'^ ""• *• 

For instance, verbi causi. 

To rise, orior, oriri, ortus. 

The Dog-star, Canicttla, ae, f, 

{Eng,) No painter. {I^-) Nemo pictor. 

{Eng,) This does not at all terrify me. (Zxi/.) This terrifies me ruHhinff, 

Exercise 64. 

[Obt, 'Uhewereto* Ac.ss*ifhe ehmild* Ae,l 

444. If a happy life can be lost^, it cannot be happy'. He who 
does not defend a friend, if he can, sins^. If all things are brought 
about" by fate, nothing can admonish us to he more cautious. 
Peleus, if he were to hear it, would lift up his hands. Pe- 



k FaiutuB and protper are said of ihinga only, not of persoM. ' That which 
is proaperum merely satires the hopes and wishes of men, like *wuilud for^ 
* desired :' the fauatum refers more to the gracumsneas of the gods : ihefortwvof 
tuaiaz. hicky person : the btaiua feels himself happy (as he is) and is contented.' 
(D.) Fdix expresses both that which i», and that which makea happy ipeatua^ 
only what i» * happy*) : and relates principally <to the obtaining, possessing, or 
enjoying external goods, and supposes a man's own co-operaHonJ This latter 
circumstance distinguishes it from fortunaJtua^ which also relates more to par^ 
tiadar eventa. 

I Nedum is sometimes followed by ut: *nedum vt uUa vis fieret.* 
{Lav. iii. 14.) 

" Cuncti (opposed to diaperai) * all actually united;* univerai (opposed to ain* 
guli or vnuaquiaque) * all taken together.' As meaning * allf* * the whoUf* in the 
sing., iotua represents the thing as originally *a vhole:* omnia^ eunctua, uni- 
vcraust all represent it as originally made up of certain parta^ of which thetv^ssN^ 
gate is taken. (D.) 
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leus, if he heard it (hut he has not), would liH up his hands. 
If any one were to do this he would lay the king under a great 
obligation. Even Csesar could not have done this ; much less 
can you (443, note 1). The hoy should be admonished, that he 
may show himself the more cautious (63, h). All the wisest 
men** are aware that the interest of each and of all is the same'. 
[ can scarcely think him equal to aL of them taken one by one, 
much less to all of them together. If you are equal to them all- 
together, you will easily conquer them all-taken-one- by-one. If 
Fabius, for instance, was born p at the rising of the dog-star, he 
will not die in the sea. He is not equal" to them all taken one by 
one, not to say to them all together. He is equal to them all 
taken one by one, I do not say to them all together. No painter 
would say this {perf, suhj.). Know that I do not fear these 
things at all. There were some*®* who did not fear these things 
at all. 



§ 56. Conditional Propositions continued. 

445. (a) Such conditional sentences as would in English have 
i^ere to — , should, or would, in both clauses, often take the verbs 
of both clauses in the subjunctive present. 

a. The conditional clause is here c contemplated posnbilUy (resem- 
bling, in this, the third class ; at haberetf daret) ; but the thing contem- 
plated is contemplated as occurring nair, and therefore often agrees 
with the second class (si habeam dabo), in implying a prospect of 
decision. 

Hence if a contemplated case is contemplated as occurring now, the 
pre§ent subjunctive should be preferred to the imperfect: and when the 
possibility of its occurring now is to be strongly intimated, the present 
is the only proper form. 

(1) Tu si hie •£«, aliter tentiaa. 

J[fyou were Jure, you toould think differently, 

(2) Tu si hio esses, aliter sentires. 

If you were here (which you neither are nor wiU be), you would think 

differ enUy : 

{or) If you had been here, you would have thought differently. 

0, From the ambiguity of the form ' ai quid haberety darety* the subj. 

prea. should probably be preferred, when it is not intended to intimata 

that the condition is improbable or impoaaible. The prea, subj. may be 

o Impoc eBl. 
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used of sappoaltioiis reaify impossible, if it is not the speaker's object 
to intimate this : ' Si exmaiat hodie ab infisris Lycurgus goydmiy* dc 
{Ia9, 39, 37.) 

446. The three conditioDal tenses of the subjunctive^ are acrv 
heremf scr^psissemy and scripturus essem. 

447. ' Scripsissem ' and ' scripturus essem ' are both used to 
express our ^ would have written.' But * scripsissem' intimates 
that the thing would certainly have happened : scripturus esscm, 
that it would probably have happened, because it was so intended 
or arranged 

(b) Thus, ' he would have slept ( =3 he intended to Jiave slept, 
and therefore we may suppose wotild have slept) tliere, if ho had 
gone on/ should be translated by the part, in rus with esset.^ 

But the indicative (ercU,fuit) is more common^ when the inten- 
tion is to be positively expressed. 

448. (c) The imperfect and pluperfect of the indicative are often 
used instead of the same tenses of the subjunctive, in the conse- 
quent clause. (It is then better to let the consequent precede the 
conditional clause.) 

449. ((Q The particle n is occasionally omitted ; the verb of the condltionol 

clause should then begin the sentence. 

450 (a) In quo si tantum eum prudentem dicam, minus quam 
debeam pradicem, In which if I were only to call 
him prudent, I should commend him less highly than 
I ought. 

(b) Conclave, ubi erat mansurus, si ire perrcxisset, The 

chamber in which he would have lodged, if he had 
continued his journey, 

(c) Perieram, nisi tu accurrisses,^ I had perished ( = 

should have perished) if you had not run to my 
assistant, 
{d) Dedisses huic animo par corpus, fecisset quod opto- 



p So also in the third class ' si quid haberd daturut easet* is correct, where 
datarns esset = ' ht tpottld bejyrepared to gioej {Kriiger : who quotes Toe, H. 
li. 77, 'ciijus filium adoptaturuM esaem^ si ipse imperarem.*^ 

4 A conditional clauae often refers to a consequence implUd: ^'?oTA^'^a^S\«it?aA 
itarp€ene hoatOms dcdii, ni onus vir/uittet ' = (et dcdimeC^ nl >asraA nVi J^i^"*^ 
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t§ 56. 451. 



But if; if however, 
But if not, 
Unless ; if not, 



Although; though, 



bat; Had you given this mind a body Uke itself, he 
wovld have done what he desired, 
451. Vocabulary 61. 

sin, sin autem. 

sin mmus.' 

nisi." 

' etsi : etiamsit — ^followed by tamen, yet^ 
(sometimes tamen precede* etsi, when 
the unexpected nature of the event to 
be described is to be made more proii»- 
inent; for /am«n etsi^ tametai isfouild, 
and the tamen is sometimes repeated 
in the principal clause. — ^Although 
may also be translalpd by qutomguami'* 
qwxnvna and tied,) 

quamquam (suggested by a former 
statement : it has no influence on the 
mood). 

nisi forte ; nisi vero. 

{potestas, atis, /. (of might with rights 
and therefore the proper word foi 
ocmceded power) ; potentia, e,y. (of 
actual inherent power), 
res ita se habet. 
potestatem sui facSre. 
in nostri esse potestate. 



Although indeed. 
Unless indeed, 

Power, 

The thing is so. 

To put himself in their power. 

To be in our own power, 



r Or, sin aecuSj sin alUer, 

■ * Your memory will be weakened nin eam ezerceas' implies that if you ex* 
erciae it, it will not be lessened. But from n non you might not infer this, but 
only draw the strict conclusigm that if you do not exercise it, it will be lessened. 
The aij in ri non, is the eonjunctfion, thd non belongs to the verb or other word 
in the proposition. 

t The compounds of *«' follow the same rule as «i.* With the prea.^ perf.^ and 
jut. they take the vndicaHve unless the thing is to be asserted contingently and 
doubtfvUy ; with the imperf, and pluperf. they generally take the avbj. , though 
here too the indicative comes in, when they introduce, not a tupponiionf but a 
fact, ^Tametai a duce deserebanturf* (Gees.) ^Sij* like our * iff* is sometimes 
ased for * whether s* * Tentata res est, at primo impetu capi Ardea posset.' 

« Q;uuimquam (quam *how* strengthened by doubling) is ^however much^* but 
expresses ' however much a thing realty exiata* or cauy or muat exist. It there- 
fore takes the indie, when the thing is not to be represented as doubtful. Quam- 
rw (or quantumvia) is ' however much a thing may be conceived poaaiblCf and 
therefore takes the aubj. Licet is no particle, but an impersonal verb, and may 
occur in any tense. * Licet recte agas, tamen, <&c.' *Act aa right aa you please, 
yet, <ftc.* ^Detrahai .... fortuna licebit.* — Quamvis ^^ although * (as in Nep. 
ffuamvis carebai nomine; with indie.') beloivga, get^etdCL^ «^Q«iS£ak%x\A ^Vtiet 
age. 



§ 56. 452.J CONDITIONAL PROPOSITIONS. 150 

{Eng,) ET8n this ia not just imUM it is voluntary. 
{Lat) Even this is so {only) just, if it is voluntary. 

{Ita justum est .... n est voluntarium :* ita her^ s oo 
that condition or supposition.) 
[C. xxzif.] *BiU* {ssexceptfttnUM) after a negative is nm, or (if it stands 
before a substantive) the prepos. pr<st€r» 

Exercise 65. 
[How iB*tiuU* translated after ' UfoOowa'l (83)] 

452. If you were to ask me what is the nature of the gods, I 
should perhaps answer nothing (445). If the thing were so, I 
should rejoice (445). If there be nothing in our own power, let 
us go away. If they had remained, he would have put himself 
in their power* We must cultivate eloquence, though some make 
a perverse use of it. Nothing would be in our own power, if the 
thing were so. The Stoics say that no man is divine, hut the wise 
man. Who can deny (424) that the most hidden snares are 
always the most difficult to avoid ? I love my enemy, more than 
you envy your friend. Caius is more brave than prudent. * I 
don't know whether'* any thing better than friendship' has been 
given to man by the immortal gods. Though these things are 
contrary to each other, we must nevertheless use them. Who 
will deny (424) that these things are of importance to us ? Though 
the thing were so, yet this could not be said vnthout impiety. 1 
almost think that these things are not in our own power. If this 
be true, I shall rejoice : but if not, I must bear it with resignation^ 
This itself is Tiot just unless it is voluntary. 



^ So, < Patres decrevenint ut, quum populus regem jussisset, id neratum esset 
si Patres auctores fierent. {lAv, i. 17.) 

^ Grotefend distinguishes between three forms of comparison, thus : — 
Caius fortior est, quam prudentior =r Coma is^ indeed^ both brave and prw 

deni; but yet more brave than prudent, 
Caius magis fortis est, quam prudens= Caiua ia just as brave^ oaheumA 

prudent, 
Caiue fortis est, quam prudcns :^ Caiua ia bravtj but not at all pruderj (where 
potiua may oe supplied). The last twc forms belong to iate Mrriterik, 
«flpeciahy Tacitas. 



160 CONDITIONAL PROPOSITIONS. [§ 57. 453 

§ 57. Conditional Proportions in dependent sentences. 

453. (a) Possibility without any expression of uncertainty, 
(Caiu8| 8i quid habet, dat.) 

Dicebant Caium, si quid haheret (or, si quid hdbeat), 
dare. 

(5) Uncertainty with the prospect of decision, 

(Si quid habeam, dabo.) 

Dicebat, si quid haheat (or haheret), se datflrum.* 
(c) Uncertainty without any such accessary notion. 

(Si quid haberetj daret.) 

Dicebat, si quid haberet, se datarum esse. 

(Or daturum fore^ if the independent proposition would be datunis 
tutm. See 447.) 

{d) Impossibility, or belief that the thing is not so, 

(i) (Si quid haberet, daret.) 
This form in a dependent sentence coincides with form (c). 
(2) (Si quid habuisset, dedisset.) 

Dicebat, si quid habuisset, se daturum fuisse. 

(3) When the verb of the conditional clause is in the 

pluperf,, that of the consequent clause is in the im 
perfect. 

(Si quid accepisset, daret.) 

Dicebat, si quid accepisset, se daturum esse.^ 

(4) The verb of the conditional clause in the imperf.f that 

of the consequent clause in the pluperfect, 
(Si quid opus esset, venisset.) 
Dicebat se, si quid haberet, daturum fuisse. 
Dicebat se, si quid haberet, daturum. 
(or) Dicebat se, si quid habeat, daturum. 

« Ob8. The conditional forms of the infinitive are scripturum esse (pre*.), 
GCTlpturum fuisse {per/.) ; scripturum fore ifut). Of these scr^piuntm erne is 
ilflo a mere/M/ur« infinitive ; the two others are only conditional forms. 

y Obb. The form daturum etse cannot be used to express HmpoatUnlUy or 
belief that the thing is no^ so* unless the verb of the conditional clause is of the 
pluperf. subj. * Dicebat si patris literas accepisaetf se eas cum fratre communl- 
caturum esse.' The form ' si literas aociperd se commumcaturum esse,* would 
Dot imply this, but only express the receiving of a letter as a contemplated 
^longing to class (c) ). 



§ 57. 454-457.] conditional pbopositions. lUl 

454. Hence, when we have to make these sentences dependent, 
we must put 

for dat, dabit, daret, dedisset : 

dATty daiurum esse^ daturum esse, daturumfwUse : 
for daturus esset, 
daturum fore, 

455. We also see that the first two classes (when the verb ta 

in the future) are no longer distinguished. 

Si quid habet, dabit > 
Si quid habeat, dabit. S 

' Dicehat se, si quid hdberet, daturum ;' or, < si quid 
Jiaheat :'« for where the perfect subjunctive would regu- 
larly be expected after a pa^l tense like dicehai, the 
present is often found with apparently no difference 

. of meaning ; but not the imperfect for the present 
Kruger.) 

456. Vocabulary 62. 

To remain, remanSre, mans, mans. 

To con&r benefits upon, conferre, contttl, collat (in, with oee.) 

To be intimate with, £uniliariter uti ; usus. 

To draw up an army, instruSre aciem ; instnu, instruct 

To draw up his army in three lines, triplicem aciem instruCre. 

To engage, confllgere, fliz, flict 

Either — or, aut» — aut ; vel — vel ; sive — sive. 

Or, aut ; vel ; or ^ atdiiie ve. 

457. f^ * M^ when the thing was done not in but ntar^ should be translated 
by a.'pud^ or ad with ace. 

(The battle apud Salamina. * Apad ' is found in later writers even for ' m.*) 



> Grotefend observes, that Coaor generally retains the subj. pre*, or per/1 
(after a pa«< tense) when those tenses would stand in direct narration : but tliat 
€&. and ha, generally turn them into the vmiptrf, or pluperf. (See 418.) 

* *Attt' expresses a diference in the things; *vd* s, difference in the exprM' 
Hon. (Z.) Vd is the imperative from vdU, as fer from ftrrti its proper 
meaning therefore is, ^if ytnipUtut^ so that ' A reZ B' was originaby ' A or, 
ifyoulikey Bf that is, * A or B : one or the other, no matter which.' Hence^ 
its meaning *iven^ vel maximus, * the very greatest, if you please.' *Aul* is 
used in the ease of opponie notiona when if one i», the other is not, * Fef * 
diould be used when the notions are not opposite in themsdves ; especially when 
only some of the possible suppositions are mentioned. It very often evidently 
retains its original meaning, of expressing indifflsrenee as to which notloYv 1% 
taken; and should always be used when such indifference \Ato\>eeT^x^nAdu 
Thu0 ' Tbe nobles can aiher corrupt or correct the moTii\B ot «l bX^Xa^ ^<^ c^!^ 



162 ON OBLiqUB NAEBATION. [§ 58. 458^ 459. 

Exercise 66. 

[How is can deny io be translated in a question of appeal? (425.) ] 
458. He said, that if a happy life could be lost, it could not be 
happy. He has long appeared to me somewhat disturbed.'^ 
Who can deny, that some are borne one way, some another ? He 
answered that Peleus, if he had heard it, would have lifted up his 
hands. He answered that he could have*'' no friendship with 
these, if they remained in Gaul. It is certain, that if any one 
had done this, he would have laid the king under a great obligation. 
It is certain that, if any one does this, he will lay the king under 
a great obligation. If any one does this,'* he will have deserved 
well of the state. I fear that nohody will be permitted to be neu- 
tral. I fear that he has not concealed from you the discourse of 
T. Ampius. (As to) what is best to be done (sup.) do you^ see 
to that (428). I will strive to prove myself grateful (memor) for 
the benefits, of which you have conferred very many^^ upon me. 
They say, that the rule of expediency is not the same as that of 
honour. ^^> Having drawn up his army in three lines, he engaged 
with Mardonius. p He drew up his army, and engaged with the 
Gauls at Geneva. There were some*'^^ who lifted up their hands. 



XXII. 

§ 58. On oblique narration, 

459. YHien one person has to report the speech of another, be may do this 
in two ways. He may either introduce Mm as speaking, and put m 
his mouth the exact words used ; or ha may only state the ntbttanee oi 
what he said under a change of form, 
(a) In the first way of narrating, the speaker uses the Jirat person, " Cs- 
Bar said : * / am of opinion, "»and so on. 



mmpere, vd corrigere, for they can do tDhieh (hey plea»e. It sometimes = hoOi 
'-ixnd, * He was his equal, vd moribus vd fortune.' Ve (abridged from veC) 
commonly unites single words, not propositions : it is often appended to n, ne 
{sive rr sea : neve := neu). Sive—sive ; aeu — *eu = * either — or,* * whether — or* 
when it is to be left cUmbtftd which of two statements is correct, or which oi 
two terms is applicable (the second being an aHae of the first). Crombie 
observea that nve—sive should generally be used when ' either (or wheffur)-^cr* 
may be turned into • be it—or be itJ 



§ 58. 460-462 on OBLiquB narration. 163 

(6) In the second way, the substance of what he said is glfen in tha 
third person. " Cesar said, that^Pwas of opinion,"— and so on. This 
second way, in wliich the wpeedi qf another is repmrted in the third per> 

' son, is called oblique or indirect narration. 

460. (a) In oblique narration^ the principal verb or verbs will 

be of the infinitive mood. 
{h) All the subordinate clauses that express the original 
speaker^a words or opinions will have their verbs in 
the subjunctive mood. 
i;3r Hence co^jiinctions and adverbs that go yrith the indicative in direct 
narration, go with the subjunctive in indirect or oblique narration.b 

(Thus in the example (453, a), * Si quid habet dat^ becomes, when re- 
ported, *Dicebant Caium, si quid haberet, dare.') 

(c) When a speech is reported in ohUque narration j (1) the 
verb or participle on which the infinitive depends 
* is often omitted : (2) questions for an answer are 
asked in the subjunctive : questions of appeal gene- 
rally* in the infinitive (with interrogative pronouns 
and adverbs) : (3) the imperative in direct becomes 

the subjunctive in indirect narration. 

461. (d) The subjunctive being thus employed to express the speech or senr 
Hmentf not of the speaker or writer, but of the person about whom he is 
speaking or writing, naturally came to be used in constructions where 
the sentiments of another were leas formally reported. Thus in the 
&ble : * The vulture invited the little birds to a party,' * quod illis daJkw 
ruM erat ' would mean that he really idom going to give them the party ; 
but ^quod UHs daJhaVM esset' would only mean that he said he was 
going to give them a party. So with the verbs of accusing^ the charge 
stands with quod in the subjunctive^ because, the accusers asserted that 
the crime liad been committed : the indicative would make the histo- 
rian or speaker asseit the truth of the charge. 

462. [Direct.^ 

(a) (b) Quantum possum, te ac tua vestigia sequar. As 
far as I can, I wUl follow you and your footsteps. 



b Obs. i;;^ As the subjimctive lias no future, Xhefuiure ^XiA future perfect be- 
oome thepret. and^er/ee< of the subjunct. respectively. Senties — quum ages. 
sensurum esse, quum agas, — Faciemus, quum imperaveris : facturos esse, quae 
imperaverii (from imperavirim). If the speech is narrated in past time (is intro- 
duced, that is, by a.piut tense) the fut. and fut. perf. will become the imperf 
and pJupefif, in the oblique narration. 

• Not quite always : thus Css. B. G. 5 29. postrtma quit hoc tQ>i 'p tr aua- 
dtrtiJ&c 



104 ON OBLIQUE NARRATION. [§ 58. 463, 464 

lOhUque.'] 

Clamavit se, quamhim posset, eum atque ejus vestigia 
seciUurum, He cried out that he, as far as he could^ 
vnnild follow him and his footsteps, 

(c) (1) Legates ad Csesarem mittunt : " sese paraios essi 

portas aperire, dz,c." They send ambassadan 
to CcBsar : (saying) that they are ready to open 
the gates, &c. 

(2) Interrogabat : *cur paucis centurionibus pau. 

cioribus tribunis . . . ohedirent?* Quandc 
ausuros (esse) exposcere remedia, nisi, &c. ? ' 
He asked, ' why they obeyed a few centurions 
and still fewer tribunes ? When (said he) 
will you dare to demand redress, if, &c. ? * 

(3) (Hirri necessarii fidem Pompeii implorarunt :) 

prcestaret quod proficiscenti recepisset, Make 
good (said they) what you promised him when 
he $Das setting out, 

(d) Socrates accusatus est, quod corrumperet juventutem, 

Socrates was accused of corrupting the young men, 

463. Vocabulary 63. 

(The Preposition Apud. governing occ.) 

(1) With = in the house o^ in the mind or estimation of; amongst : 

(2) In the presence of : (3) In =^ in an author's writings : (4) At, of 
place (see 457). 

He was with me, apud me. 

To have great influence with, multum valSre apud. 

Cjmis in XmopJumf apud Xenophontem. 
To .peak in the presence of the > j^^ ^^^ popnlum. 

people, > 

Yesterday, hSri. 

To-morrow, eras. 

Exercise 67 

464. Must we not all die ? He cried out, * that he was ready 
to shed his blood for his country; must we* not all die (he 

• As ' questions for answer * may be of a very obfurgaiory character, it is often 
Indifferent whether the question be put in the in/in. or the autffunet. Thus In 
[Ao, vii. 15 * Ubi illi clamores sint arma posccntium 7 ^te.' *vM iUoe damores 
€seg . . . .* might have stood equally well. 
• ' We,* 'you,* must be turned into * t?iev' 
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asked) f should not an honourab]^ death be preferred to a dis- 
graceful life ? ' — Almost all (of them) visited Balbus ; * Keep (said 
they) your word :* finish the business which you undertook to 
finish.' — < What is this,'* said he, * O Tribunes ? are you going 
to overthrow the state under the guidance of Appius^ Herdo. 
nius^ f ' — P. Valerius came to the Tribunes, crying out, ' What 
is this f Are you going to overthrow the state under the guidance 
of App. Herdonius' ? ' — ^He cried out, ' that he called the Quirites 
to arms : that he would dare against the tribunes what the founder 
of his family had dared against the kings.' — ^What was I to do f 
all were crying out, that it was all over with the army. The 
Roman people had not^^ the same fortune at home that (they had) 
in the field. My (firiend) Balbus has more influence with me 
than any other person. Socrates in Plato says that the soul is 
not mortal. 



§ 59. OhUque narration continued, (Mood in subordinate clauses. 

Dependence on an infinitive.) 

465. (a, In the oraiio ohUqua, even when dependent on a past 
tense, the present (and perfect) suhj. are used when the clause 
expresses a general trutk^ independent of the judgment of the 
speaker, and when the reporter of the speech wishes to make the 
sentiment his own J 

466. (b) Remarks that are really the reporter's (i. e. were not 
made by the speaker) are, of course, in the indicative. The 
Indicative is also used by the Historians, when the writer wishes 
to intimate that what is said is really so, and not merely so stated 
by the speaker. 

467. (c) The subordinate clauses inserted in propositions whose 
verbs are in the injin, or subjunctive, must have their verbs in the 



d Compare [462, c, (3)] 

• Ctuid hoc rei est 7— This sentence is to be in direct narration. 

f " Potest quis aliorum sententiam vel ita referre, ut tota ex eonim ctiamnam 
pendeat mente, vel etiam tanquam tritam proponere atque uau coajlTmoitaTi^ 
qoamqae ipse jam fecerit miam. Prior fi locum habet TatVo, imperfectuna cmw- 
JanetJrf ponJ Bolet T si posterior, prcpseTi^," (Wagntr^ ap. KrUger.'^ 



166 ON OBLIQUE NABRATION. [§ 59. 468, 460 

subjunctive, when they form ajpart of the whole meaning of the 
proposition, s 

If such a clause only limits or describes a particular term of tho 
propositioDj without fairly making apart qf t/, the verb will be in tho 
indicative. 

468. {d) In sentences dependent on an infinitive, the prea. or 
fcrf. subj, are found, where the general rule requires the imperfm 
or plwperf, ; but not vice y&tsk. 

In other words, the prts. and perf, auhj. may stand (instead of the 
imperf. or pluperf.) after the per/, infinitive ; and also after the prtB, or 
fut. infinitive when they depend on a past tense. 

469. (a) Cicero dicehat : tria esse omnino genera quae in dis- 

ceptationeiQ cadere possint : quid fiat, factum^ 
futurumve sit, Cicero used to say that there were 
only three kinds qf questions that could faU into 
controversy : what was doing, what had been done, 
and what would happen. 

(h) Themistocles certiorem eum fecit, id agi ut pons, 
quem ille in Hellesponto fecerat, dissolveretur, 
Themistocles sent him word, that it was intended to 
break dmon the bridge which he had made over the 
Hellespont. 

(c) Indignum videbatur populum Romanum ab iisdem 
Etruscis obsideri, quorum saepe exercitus fuderit, 
It seemed an indignity that the Roman people should 
be besieged by those very Etruscans, whose amdes 
they had often routed. 
Certum est hominum causiL factum esse mundum qus- 
que in eo sint ^ omnia. It is certain, that the world 
and every thing in it was made for man. 

(d) With infin. prea, or Jut. 

(1) Dixit (Jie said) ; dicebat; dixerat; didwrua eratf 



e ICj that is, they form an essential part of the leading proposition, being 
included in the objecty the purpose^ or the circumstance supposed. (Z.) 

b * Tantam rerum ubertatem natura largita est, ut ea, quce gignuntur^ donata 
consulto Dohis Wdeontur.' Here ea qiuB f^^vxdur are the ociuo/ produetiaM of 
nature. (Z.) 
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5 intelligere ( *5l^** "^*^** <^' '^^ ^^**"-* 

< inteUecturum esse ^ ^^** *5^^ <°^ ^*^ *^*^»*^«- 

( quid acturuM essd (or oc^urttf nt) lOBtln 

(2) And (after anif tense of <2ico, &c.) 

C quid ageret (or o^oQ hostis. 

se inielUxuae < quid egiaaet (or tgerii) hostis. 

( quid oc^urutf e«9e/ (or ac/tiru« nO hostis. 

470. Vocabulary 64. 

(Prepositions Ebga, Intxb, Ob, Pes.) 
EsoA, ace, : Towabds {o£ favorable dispositions).^ 
IvTEA,! ace, : Between ; among ; in the midst of, during. 
On the journey, inter viam. 

They love me and each oOur, et nos et inter ae amant. 

Ob, aeeua. ; on account of. 
Belbre my eyes, ob ocnlos. 

Pes, ace. Through (of Tplace^ Hnu^ and meana). By (of the sec- 
ondary agent™ by whom we do any thing ; and in adjuratUms^ in wmcn 
it is separated from its noun bypro7i(mn«~*per ego te,' Ac), hy iha 
leave of (digladienturj^er m« lied: for any thing I care). 
* Per se = by him, &c., alone (ipse per se),/or iU own aake ; mduralhfi 
ofUadf &c. 
Per in permagnusj pergrahUf &c., is often separated from the adjec- 
tive ; ' per mihi . . . • gratum feceris.' 

471. (a) {Eng,) To make a bridge over a river (See Ex. 469 (b) ). 

{Lot.) To make a bridge in a river. 
(6) {Eng.) The town in question. 
{Lot.) The town de quo agitur. 

Exercise 68. 

[Translate the clauses marked thus (t) both as the speaket^s^ and as the 

narrator's.] 

472. Catilina informs (them) that he had sent forward Man- 
liiis to the great body of men" f whom he had prepared to take 
arms.^* They warn them to depart from all the islandsf which 



i KrUger : who observes, that the use of the present^ &c. may often be explained 
b/ the purpose of the writer, to intimate that what is said, stiU and generally 
fui^xls good: and that sometimes there may be what Hermann calls a *mutatie 
buxrtarum senientiarum in certas;* but that in many other passages no rcaso& 
can be discovered for the employment of the pres. toadperf. rather than the im- 
petf, and pluperf, 

k Rarely of hostile dispositions. (Z.) 

I Inter sometimes stands between two substantives : * Fsesulas vnJter Ano 
tiumque.' 

« For instance, to send a letter * by a slave * (per BexvuiDk>. 
n Ad eam multitudinem. 



1G8 ON OBLIQ.UE NARRATION. [§ 59. 473, 474« 

are between Italy {Italia) and Africa. He had contracted to 
Duild^* a bridge over the river® Danube {Istety tri, p. 14, 9, a). 
He answered, that custom, f which is a second nature, was on 
our side. Let them go away for any thing I care. He answered 
that he feared the waves, f which were stick as he had never seen 
before. He answered that you, f such is your temperance, p were 
already well. He said that he was the first who* accomplished 
that journey. They cry out, * Why are these (questions) asked ? 
(460, c.) who is so powerful as to be able to perform all he 
wishes ? ' (68, d.) 



473. (a) The ace. and infin. with ne in the oblique narration 

resembles, but must be distinguished from, its use 
to express emotion in direct narration.^ 
(a) Adeone hominem infelicem esse quemquam, ut ego 
sum ! That any man living should he so unfortu- 
nate a>s I am! 

Exercise 69. 

[In what mood are questions qf appeal asked in oblique narration 7 460, c.J 

474. That you should be able (inf. pres.) to bear this ! That 
you should say this ! He said that we ought not to learn many 
things, but much. They cried out, * Could any man bear this ? 
Would she never see them without calling them betrayers of 
their country (88, c) ? Let her learn (they scud) to govern her 
tongue.' — I fear that nobody will prefer a capital charge against 
him. They say that Caiuerlias been accused of bribery ; which 
(36, h) I shall not easily be induced to believe.'' He says that 



o * Rivus ' brook ; * fluvius * river; * amnis ' a broad, deep river. * Flmnen * 
(properly the ^stream,* flu4men) is also used as a general term for * river* (being 
used here of the Danube) ; especially when there is reference to its stream, 

P In a sentence of this kind, consider whether the reporter of the answer 
should be represented as making it his own; if so, the subj. present should bu 
used by 465 (a). 

4 For which u^with the svjbj, is also found: Tens ut uUa res Jrangai?-^ 
725/ gg'o ui adverser? 
' Ooo. CredOf which takes a daX. of t]he persoiu )QeYLQse^\akfift an. aec. pi the 
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he has noi received the letters which I sent him (32, c). Who 
will deny that it is the duty of a Christian to keep his word ? 
Who will deny that it is wise" to have death always before one's 
eyes ? They replied, that they sent the letter hy a slave. They 
answer, that the town in question is two hundred (Roman) miles 
from Rome. I had perished, if you had not succoured me. 



XXIII. 
§ 60. ^ Qui ' with Subjunctive, 

475. * Qui ' takes the indicatiyo, only when it refers to a particular cbjeet in 
the moat cUar and direct way ; when there is no vagueness or indefinite- 
ness whatever in the reference. 

But when its reference i* at all vague or indefinite, it governs die 
subjunctive. 

476. Qui therefore governs the subjunctive whenever the object described 
by the relative could not, as it were, be 9een and touched. Whenever it 
does not describe an individual objeetj but only refers it (or them) to a 
particular cUus by a mark oommxm to all the classj it governs the subjunc- 
tive. When therefore for *iMo,' *uhichy^ we might substitute 'of auch 
a kind aa to} ^auch that} &c., qui governs the subjunctive. 

(a) Qui with the indicative may refer an object to a class, but 
it then describes it (or them) in the most definite way. * Qui non 
defendit amicum, quum potest.' ' A man who actually does noi 

defend his friend when he can.' 

477. Vocabulary 65. 

(Phrases after which qui is generally indefniJte^ and therefore takes 
the subjunctive.) 
Some men ; or there are some who, sunt qui. 
There are not wanting men who, non desunt qui. 

(NsoATivxs and vibtuallt negatives.) 

Who is there 7 quis est 1 

How few there are 1 quotusquisque est 1 

duotusquisque est is used interrogatively and in the aingvlar: i. e., 
how many does each man who belongs to the class make? Q,uotus 
est 7 being *how many does he makel' So, too, nemo; nihil eat; an 
uUuB^ Ac. 



Aing hdtavad: and though *I am believed* is *mih{ credUur,* it must be *ego 
cfidor ' (tu crederi% Ac.) when an itifin, immediately follows ^X ona bUko?4 tA 
have done Udey ' 

8 



We have reason to rejoice, 
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(Rbpxbio, inyenio, habeo.) 
There are found persons who, reperiuntur, inveniuntur, qid.* 
Yon may find, reperias, invenias qui, &c. 

(Nihil est quod, <&c. Nihil habeo quod, &c.) 

' est quod gaudeamus = * there is some- 
thing of such a kind that we should 
rejoico on account of it.' * Quod' af 
an ace, neut, pron. (195, /,) going 
with gaudeo. 

^fato on " '*"' '"'" ""^ ""^' \ '"''' '"* '^'""^ '^'^'^ P"*^* ' 

We have no reason to desire, non est quod desideremus. 

You have no reason to hurry, niliil est quod festines. 

478. (a) {Eng.) I have nothing to accuse old age of, 
(Lot.) I have nothing tchich I may accuse old age (quod incusem 

senectutem). 
(6) (Eng.) A pen to write with, 

{Lot.) A pen with which one may write. 
(c) {Eng.) Men who abound in silver, in gold (and), in estates. 

{Lot.) Men who abound in silver, who in gold, who in estates. 
(«i) {Eng,) Men who abound neither in alver, vjot gold, nor estates. 

{Ldxt.) Men who do not abound in silver, not in. gold, not in estates. 

479. Vocabulary 66. 

To drive away, abigSre, gg, act. 

Stick, bacillum,t i, n. 

Bird, avis,« is, /. 

Put ; lay down, or aside, ponere,^ pbsu, pbsit. 

To cross over, trajicSre, jec, ject. 

To allow it to happen, committSre (ut, with svJbj.), 



■ Obs. With cum, reperio^ habeo^ <&c., qui with the indicative is. found, when 
it expresses paWicuZar objects in the most definite way. This is naturally 
oftener the case when qui relates to the subjeetf which is mostly a particular 
object (or objects)^ than when it relates to the predicate^ which is generally somt 
does in which the subject is contained. Tum primum reperta sunt, qute per 
tot annos rempublicam exed&re : not ' there were found evils which preyed on, 
&e.' but * the evils which have actually preyed on the state for so many yeanai 
were then found for the first time.' 

t A diminutive of bacidum, 

^ Volucres are all * winged creatures,* insects included. Avis is the general 
Dome for ' bird :* * ales ' is the word in poetry and the language of the atugws foi 
the larger birds, especially the eagle. In augury, aUtes were the birds whoM 
flight, oscJnes the birds whose song or cry, was prophetic. (D.) 

" Ponere allquid, *tolay down^ a thing; * to get it out tif owrhcmdaf *toget 
fid of it.' Ijocare and coUocart are ' to put a thing in its right pUsoe ;' * to place* 
advleedljr for some pvrpose. 
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To be on the point o( ineo esee (ut, with mbj.). 

Jewel, gemma, se, /. 

Unburied, inhumatus, a, um. 

Exercise 70. 

480. Diogenes ordered himself to be cast forth unburied. 
Then^ his friend said; 'To the birds and beasts?' 'By no 
means,' said he, ' but put' a stick by me, to drive them away 
with (478).' — There are some who think that Caius is pretending. 
There were some who thought that Caius was pretending. There 
are not wanting persons, who deny that the rule of expediency is 
the same as that of honour. There are found some, who say 
that we should not cultivate virtue. It is incredible how weary 
I am of life. We must cross over that sea which (48) you call 
ocean. There are some who think, that the best thing we have 
(53) will be lost. They cry out, that we shall lose the best thing 
we have. We have no reason to hurry. I have nothing to 
accuse you of (478). You have reason to rejoice, that you have 
concealed these things from your father. You will scarcely find 
any one to believe this. He was on the point of being killed. 
Had you rather be like one^ (212, x) of these persons who abound 
in gold, in silver, in jewels, or (like) C. Fabricius, who had none 
{nihil) of those things ? How few there are, who have death 
always before their eyes ! 



§ 61. 'Qui' vnlh the subjunctive continued, 

481. Qui takes the subjunctive, when it introduces the ground 

of the assertion in the antecedent clause. 

(a) Here there is some difficulty in determinlDg whether qui Is used 



= at that tvme, tnm. 
Then \ ^ after thaty inde, deinde. 
= therefore, igitur, itaque. 
> PonUcie* The fbrms of the imperative into, tote, nto, are used In solemn 
eommands and prohibitions, such as laws, wUls, <&c. 

f [C. zzzrv.] 53r * One* often means ^aovru ont* (aUc[o^\ ox * a cmifl&n. owl 
iqaJdam}, 
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definitely or not. *He wot laughed at hy all the ruly who did not ac- 
knowledge these faults to belong to Socrates;' this seems definite 
enough, but it is in the Latin, * qui rum agnoscerent.' 
{fl) When therefore for *tDho* may be substituted *for he (the, it, <&c.s) 
the verb should be the subjunctiye. 

482. For qui alone, utpote qui, quippe qui,*^ tU qui are also used 
generally with the subjunctive. 

483. Qui takes the suhjunctivey when it has the force of ut with 
a personal or possessive pronoun.^ 

It has this force after (1) dignusy indignttty idoruu»f &c. 

(2) AjTit, tali»f ^uamod% i» {nuh)^ &c. 

(3) comparatives with gtfom. 

(4) i$ 8um^ ( =: talis sum), 'lam a man tooJ 

(5) quia sum? 

(6) when it expresses 9. purpose, 

(a) When qui^^utisy and introduces a amsequeneey the perf. subj. may 
be used for the imperfect by 418. Zeno nullo modo is eratf qui, ut 
Theophrastus, nerves virtutis indderiL Cic. Acad. i. 10, 35. [aL 
tncideret,] 

484. Qui governs the subjunctive, when we may substitute for 
It, ' although,' * since,' * because,' ' seeing that,' &c. with a personal 
pronoun. 

(a) Qui takes the subjunctive after unus and solus, signifying 
^ alone,' 'only.' 

485. Qui, in narrative, is followed by the suhj, of the imperfect 
and pluperfect, to express a repeated action taking place in past 

The relative adverbs (u&t, qua, &c.) govern the subjunctive of these 
tenses in the same way; and as far as they can be substituted for the 
relative, they follow the rules above given. 



■ This of course will not apply to the use of qui to introduce a new sentence 
where we use 'for he^* &c. 

* Utpote qui, quippe qal = * inasmuch as they;* *for they.* Grotefend r^ 
marks that utpotcy quippe may generally be translated by 'namely^* 'thai is,* 
Our * as being* will often give the force of them still better: they often stand 
before attribvHtes only. * (Democrito) quippe homini erudiiOy Ac* 

b Thus jut = u/ egOy utiu, ut iUe; ut n<w, ut vos^ ut illi; through all theii 
cases. So, cm;im= ut meusy tuuSy <ftc. : quorum := vt noster^ tester, &c. 

• But *t«^* is sometimes used aJfter 'is «,' dc. *Neque enim is «#, Catilina 
vtte..,, ratio a furore revocarit.' {Cic. Cat. i. 9, 22.) Te is here emphatic 

d Examples of qui and relative adverbs used of repeated actions are : * Neo 
quiaquam Pyrrhum, qua tuUsset impetum, sustinere valuit.* ' Semper habit 
8ant fortieeimi, qui summam imperii potirenbur.^ ^\ 
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486. The kind of sentences in which the relative may be thus 

introduced in Latin, will be best learned by examples. 

(a) (Eng.) He was despiaed by them,/or they saw through him. 

r He was despised by them, toho saw through him (ncfr/.). 
(Lot.) < He was despised by them, <u^emg who saw through hiD 

( («y.). 
(6) {Eng,) He deserves (or, does not deserve) to be loved. 

{Lot,) He is worthy, (or, unworthy) \ ^J^<> •'^^^^ ^ ^"^^ 

i whom yon ^unUd loot. 

<e) (Eng.) He is not tL proper person to be recehed, 

{Ut.) He is not a proper person \ "^ '^""^ ^ ''^^^ 

C uhom you vunud receive, 

(d) (Eng.) None are so good a» never to sin. 

(IjiU.) None are so good, vfho never sin (aubJJ), . 

(e) (Ertg,) None are so great, aetobe independent 
(Lot') None are so great, who are independent {evij.). 

if) (E7tg,)\yt such a kind (or, such) that we can neglect duties for &ieh 
sake. 

{Lot.) Of such a kind, for the sake of vMeh we can neglect dntiea 
{g) {Eng.) Too short tobeihe whole life of man. 

(Lot.) Shorter than vhich can be f the whole life of man. 
(h) (En/t.) \ Soofita greater than I can requite. 
i Benefits too great to be requited. 

{Lot,) Benefits greater than tohichs I can requite, 
r I am not a man to believe this. 
(«) {Eng,) < I am not sofoolWi, tmiple, &c., as to believe this. 
( I am not one who believe h this. 

{Lot,) I am not he {is) who would believe {qui putem), 
(J) {Eng,) Who am I, thai my writings should be honoured thus 1 

{LaL) Who am I, whose writings should be honoured thusi 
{k) {Eng.) They sent ambassadors, to sue for peace. 

(Lot.) They sent ambassadors, who Aould aue for peace. 
(0 {Eh^.) He deserves praise {or blame) for having done this. 

{Lot.) He deserves praise {or blame) who did this {ntij.). 
(m) {Eng,) Wretched man that I i am, who thought, &c. 

{LtU.) O me miserable, who thought, Ac, {qui withnc^*.). 



• DIgnus (orindignus) qui ametur. 

r daam qam at, or poooU erne. (See Difierence of Idiom 94.) 
r Q,uam quibus gratiam referre possim. 

h Ois. The verb after qui takes the person of ego^ tu^ &c., not of '«»' or man, 
person. 

*I am not one who much or oft ddight 

To season my fireside with personal talk,' &c. 

{Wordsworth.) 
t 'O me miserum T or * me miserom !' The inteijections O, Aeu^ ftroK,, ^Va 
the ace ; hei and vw the doHve; en and ecce the nam. oitbA om. V^ \aX\ei 
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Exercise 71. 

[Translate ^lamnot one who ffUnk.* 486. t.] 
487. We must take care to use^ such (is) a liberality as (qui) 
may be of service to our friends, (and) hurt nobody. There is 
no doubt, that the Gauls are too brave to be conquered (486, g) 
in one battle. Those eternal fires, which (48) we call stars, are 
too many to be numbered. He is a proper person to be received 
(486, c) into your friendship. Nothing is so valuable,!^ that we 
should barter for it our faith and our liberty. No one can be 
so great,' cw (483, (2) ) never to require the services of his friends. 
The benefits, of which'* you have conferred upon me very many 
are greater than I can repay (486, h), I am not one who think 
that this world and every thing that is in it, was made by chance. 
Ther^ are some who believe, that this most beautiful world and 
all that is in it, was made by some chance or other. Who am I, 
that all men should consult my interest (486, j) ? Who will deny, 
that this life is too short to he the whole life of man ? You are 
the only person (484, a) on whom the safety of the state depends, 
pif Cato had died, Cicero would have been the only person on 
whom the safety of the state depended. I am not so simple (486, t) 
as to deny this. 



XXIV. 

§ 62. Quum vfUh the Indicative, 

488. Since quum with the indicative^ is far less conunon than 
with the subjunctive, it is important to get a clear notion when it 
should take the indicative. 



chiefly I^ Comedy. Z.) The ace. of j)er8onal pronouns may stand in the aee, 
without the interjectumj and even other words are so used. 

k Tanti, . . . quo Yendamus=ut eoyendamus. 

1 When quuvriy anttquam^ priusquam, &c., take the indicatitey either (1) the oc 
currence is connected with a state that presents itself vividly to the speaker't 
recdlection, or with a fixed and definitely marked point of time: or (2) it falli 
without preparation or notice into the middle of another action (which is sus- 
pended or broken off by it), and thus is naturally described tn an unconnected 
md abrupt manner. {Hartung PaiUkeUcYiie^ u. ^35.^ 
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(a) Quum takes the indicative when it simply marks the UmCf 
without carrying with it any notion of a catise or occasion, 

* Wun* marks the time in this definite way, and is to be translated 
by quum with the indicative^ when * then ' might be substituted for it. 

* It was night lehen he left the room/ =; * it was night : then he left 
the room. 

(h) Quum takes the indicative when, though it does introduce a 
cause or occasion of what is stated in the principal sentence, it 
nevertheless describes the time in a very marked manner, refer- 
ring to turn, nunc, &c., or some noun of time expressed or under- 
stood in the principal clause. 

(c) Quum takes the indicative, when what is said in the prin- 
cipal clause is not only contemporaneous with the action expressed 
in the quum clause, but is actually included in it. 

When a 'uhen* clause stands in this kind of close relation to its 
principal clause, thepariidpial mbstaviivt under the government of * tti ' 
may generally be substituted for it. 

' When you cenawt them, you censure me.' 

< In censuring them, you censure me.' 

{d) There are two less common meanings in which quum goes 
with the indicative : 

(1) When it means * since ' of time." 

(2) When it is equivalent to quod, after gaudeo, gratuIoTf &c. 

489. The meanings in which *quum* always takes the subjunctive, are 
tineef inaemuchf asj aWumg% whereas. In the sense of * when * it takes 
the sulrjunctive, when the statement introduced by 'tohen^ is also the 
oniM or occasion of what is asserted in the principal clause. 

With the imperf, and pluperf. quum generally takes the subjunctive, 
though the notion of a cause, or even of an occasion^ is hardly, if at all, 
perceptible. 'Quum Agesilaus rever^6re/ur . . • decessit.'* {Conu 
Nep. I. 8, 6.) 

490. (a) Jam ver appetebat, quum Hannibal ex hibemis movU, 

The spring was already drawing on when Hannibal 
moved ^(wi his tointer quarters. 
(5) Ager quum multos annos quievit, uberiores efferre 
fructus solet, AJield, when it has lain fallow many 
years, generally produces mjore abundant crops. 



A Ex eo tempore quo. Obs. That the pres, is used. ^tBe^ \^ d^ 
« Oxguum with the indtc, of imperf. and phvperj. 
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(c) Quum in portum dico, in wr&em dico, When I say 

into the port, I say into the city. (In saying into 
the4)ort, I say, &c.) 

[d) Nondum centum et decern anni sunt, quum de pecu. 

nils repetundis a L. Pisone lata lex est, It is 7toi 
yet a hundred and ten years since the Jaw alfout ex- 
tortion was carried hy L. Piso. 
Gratulor, quum tantum vales apud Dolabellum, I coit- 
gratulate you on your influence with BolaheUa. 

491. (a) {Eng.) In attacking one^ you attack ail. 

{Lot.) When you attack one, you attack all (gtium with tncKe.). 
(6) (Eng.) It is many years since he was first in my debt.* 
{Lai,) There are many years, wJien he if in my debt 

(c) (Eng,) I congratulate you on your influence with Cains. 

(Lai.) I congratulate you, w?ien you avaU s6 much with (d^nicO Caiufl. 

(d) {Eng.) I do not like to be abused. 

{Lot.) I am not abused wiUingh/ {libenter^, 

492. Vocabulary 67. 

This being so ; this being the case, qus quum ita sint. 

( quum (to denote the ground on which a 

Q. J judgment is formed) ; quoniam = 

' 1 quimi, jam (used when the ground is 

[ an acknowledgedJactP), 

Not that— b\it, \ ^^^ quod— sed : non quod p (with «i4- 

i junct.). 
To be spoken in of» male audire (* to hear ill '). 

fquia; quod (with indie., except where 

I the subjimc. Is required lor some other 
Because, < reason. — Quia introduces a jlriic^eattJi 

of the effiict : qwod the eonetiived comm 

\ or ground of an ocMon). 
I don't at all doubt, nullus dnbito.^ 

How insignificant, quam nullus. 

To congratulate, gratfilari, gratulatua. 

^ Multi sunt anni quum ille in ere meo est. 

^ Quando is sometimes used in this sense ; and also quum. * Itaque, quand$ 
vestrse cautiones infirmae sunt Grsculam tibi niisi cautionem.' (C. Fam. vil. 
18.) ' Tu quum instituistij .... scribe ad me.' (C. Fam. vii. 32.)— Ut has 
Bometimes the meaning of though: *ut desint vires, tamen est laudanda 
voluntas.' 

P For non quody we often find non eo or idto quod: but also non quo: all with 
oubj. * Not asifnot* iB *non quin,* 

V This expression belongs to the language of common convereatUm, not to 
baokBL 
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To take. \ s^"*^'®* sumps, sumpt.; cXpCre, lo/ cSp 

< capt. 
To take hold o^ prehendCre, prehend, prehens. 

To do well, prsBclare facSre. ^ 

1^ The mdfjedqfcongratulatum stands in the ace, or in the abl, witb 
de or in; or in the indie, with quodf for which quttm is sometimes used 
(See 491, c.) 

Exercise 72. 

[With wiiat mood may inUrrogaHpea be used in obH^^ appeals 1 (460, e)] 
493. This being the case, I am unwilling to leave the city. 
Csesar, when he had conquered the Gauls (== having conquered 
the Gauls), returned to Rome. We know how insignificant the 
strength of men is. Who, when he sees this (= seeing^ or on 
seeing this)^ would not make merry (petf. subj,) with you ? 
Phocion was constantly poor, though he might have been very 
rich. Is it not several years since Caius was (first) in your debt ? 
Is there any man who can be compared with Balbus ? You do 
well in loving the boy (491, a). When I assert the one, I deny 
the other. He says that, if I had conquered the Gauls, he should 
have congratulated me on my victory. I congratulate you on 
your having recovered {thai you have recovered). Does any man 
Wee to be ill spoken of? I will hold my tongue, not that I believe 
the ma|i| but because it makes no difference to me. They cried 
out, * Why did he advise thb? might they depart a. Jinger's 
breadth firom the rule of honour ? ' They asked, * Was not Caius 
nearer Rome than Labienus ? ' (question for information). They 
answer that we ought to consult the interests of those with whom 
we have to lice.^''^ 



494. Vocabulary 68. 

(Conjxmctions that go with subjunct. only.) 

C quasi =: qiiam si (relating to inanner\ 
As i^ \ tanquam* :s tam quam (relating to dc 

^ gr««; 'justasif' ). 

' Sumimui quo utamur : eapimua quod habeamus; prehendimuB quod tenea* 
mns. (D.) Sumere {to take of my own free toill and choice) is generally spoken 
of something that we may appropriate : capere {seize upon) often denotes the 
taking what does not belong to us. (H.) 

■ AJbo velut si, velut, ac si {and wmeHmet s^cut; poeticalh| ce\]^^. KS^ai Vxu- 
oiiaiii, 9i is often expreaaed, and may always be mxdeiBtood. 

8» 
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Would that, utinam. 

OthatI Osi! 

r dummttdo (for which dum, modo an 
Provided only, < used separately— 'lurf,* after these 

V words is * 718 ). 
It is nearly the Wie thing as i^ perinde fCre est ac si. 
As if forsooth, quasi vero. 

Perhaps, forsitan (often with perf. «u&/.). 

495. ftCr With these words the general rule for the sequence 
of tenses (40) is to be observed. The English would mislead us. 

Pugnat, quasi contendat, He fghts as if he contended, 

or were contending, &c. 
Pugnavit, quasi contenderet, He fought as if he had 

been contending, dec. 

496. With utinam the fres. and ^erf. are used, if the thing 
wished is not to be represented (whatever it may he) as imposnbU 
to he realized. The imperf. and plwperf. express wishes that are 
(in the speaker's opinion) impossible^ or unlikely^ to he reaJixed, 
'Not' after utinam is regularly ne, but very often non. 

Exercise 73. 

(Obs. In the principal clause the Ua or »u;,t to which quasi or tan- 
quam refers, is often expressed.) 

497. They saluted Caius^ (j^^O ^ ^^ ^® ^^ ^^^ consul'. 
Many, not to say all, saluted Caius, as if he had been consul. 
Would that you were consul ! Would that I had been engaged 
in that battle ! Would that I had been able to avoid suspicion ! 
Provided your word be kept, I don't care a straw for all the rest. 
Provided you do not break your word, I don't care this for all the 
rest. Would that the letter had not been written ! Live with 
men as if the immortal gods saw you. (Insert * sic' in the princ. 
clause.) Speak with your friends, as if all men heard you. All 
men are calling upon me, as if forsooth it were my husiness to 
assist all men. Would that Varro himself would apply vigorously 
to my cause ! Perhaps some one may say, that these things are 
too small to he seen with the naked eye (pi.). How few are 
there, who apply- vigorously to another man's cause ! 



« 8k relates more to something preceding and actually ^m : ite to Bometbiiig 
/pUowing and suppoeed. (R. and H.) 
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XXV. 

1 

§ 63. Antequam and Priusquam. 

498. (a) When the principal verh is in the present tense, the 
verb in the clause with anteqimm or priusquam may be in the 
pres, indicative or subjunctive. 

499. (5) When the principal verb is in the^^ttre, the de- 
pendent verb may be in the future perfect, or the present sub- 
functive ; sometimes also it is found in the present indicative. 

500. (c) When the principal verb is in a past tense, the de- 
pendent verb is either in the perfect indicative or in the imperfect 
subjunctive : — ^in the perfect indicative, if there is no closer con- 
nection between the two occurrences than precedence in point of 
time, what is stated in the subordinate clause being stated as an 
actual occurrence : — ^in the imperfect (or, if necessary, the pluper- 
fect) subjunctive, when there is a closer connection between the 
two occurrences than that of mere precedence in point of time. 

501. And, generally, whenever there is a closer connection be- 
tween the two clauses than that of mere priority (whenever, for 
instance, it is stated or implied to be necessary, proper, or designed 
with a view to some purpose,^ that the one action or event should 
precede the other) ; and whenever the two are contemplated as 
forming a connected sequence, the subjunctive should be used. 

B02. Obs. When the stress is on the before^ ante or prius stands in the prin- 
cipal clause ; either early in it (which is their most emphatic position), 
or just before the quanif but not forming one word with it. When they 
are thus emphatic^ the verb being in past time, the per/, indicative is 
commonly used (rather than the imp. suhj.) : especially when a nego' 
iioe accompanies them : non cmte^ necante^ nonjniuf. 

503. (a) Ante rorat quam pluit. It drops before it rains. 



* In the following passage Livy uses the pres. where we should rather have 
expected the aubj, * Sed ante quam opprimit lux majoraque hostium agmina 
obsepiunt iter . . . erumpamus' (xxii. 50). So too in Virgil: *Sed mihi vel 
tellus, optem, prius ima dehiscat, | Ante, pudor, quam te violOi* &c. (JEn. iv. 
25.) In Nep, iii. 2, the imp, subj. is used where there seems to be only the 
simple relation of precedence in point of time, * Arlatides Vsi\«rf\3\\. v^^«k Tiw^Sfiw 
a|rad Saiaminat qua facta, cat prius quam ille poenil (.exsV^"^ l^trareJtvKr^ 
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Tempestas minatur antequam surgat, A tempest 
threcOens before it gets up. 

(b) Antequam aliquo loco consedero, longas a me literas 

non exspectabis, Till / settle somewhere^ you unJl 

not expect long letters from me. 
Antequam de republic^ dicam, exponam vobis bre* 

viter, &c. 
Priusquam respondeo . . . dicam, &C.9 (Phil. ii. 3.) 
Priusquam conor proponam, &c., (iii. de 

Oral. 25.) 

(c) Hsec omnia ante facta sunt, quam Verres Italiam 

attigit, AU these things were done before Verres 

reached Italy. 

Ducentis annis ante quam Romam caperentj in Italiam 

Galli transcenderunt. The Gauls crossed over into 

Italy two hundred years before they took Rome. 

501. (1) (Eng.) A mortal body must necessarily die. 

{Lai.) It is necessary^ that a mortal body should die (Corpus mor- 
tale interire necesse est ; or intereat necesse est ; ike sulv 
being governed by ut omitted}. 
(2) {Eng.) There iff no Ztptn^ pleasantly. 

(Zxi/.) It cannot be lived pleasantly ( jucunde vivi non potest). 

505. Vocabulary 69. 

(The Prepositions Pbjeteb, Secukduii ) 
PsjBTEB, beside; beyond^ above (of degree); contrary to; bemdea; iff 
•ay nothing of, except, but. 

Contrary to expectation, praeter expectationem. 

Contrary to your custom , prster consuetudmem tuam. 

SJEcuiTDUM {from sequi), * following.* Along; after (of time); 
afler^ next to; according to; in favour ^(with verbs of judging, Ac). 

He made a decree in your favour, secundum te decrevit. 

Exercise 74. 
[How are questions of appeal to be translated in oblique narration?] 

506. I will not leave the city before I have had an interview 
with Caius (b). Before I set out, I had an interview with Balbua 
(c). He answered that, before he set out, he had an interview 
with Csesar. There is no living pleasantly, unless you live 
(impers. pass.) according to nature. Under the guidance of na- 
ture there is no going wrong, CoxxltaTy Vi eiL'^ctaiLon^ the 
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Praetor has made a decres in favour of Caius. They exclaimi 
'Are not hidden dangers always the most difficult to avoid?' 
Who can deny, that the Praetor has made a decree in your favour ? 
This leing the case, I have no douht that the Praetor will make a 
decree in your &vour. This heing the case, the world must 
necessarily be governed by some wise mind. Virtue must neces- 
sarily' hate vice. I am not so foolish as to deny (486, i) that 
virtue and vice are contrary to each other. If I had not believed 
Caius, I should never have put myself in their power. Who if) 
there who denies this ? 



XXVI. 

§ 64. Dum, Donee, Quoad, &c. 

507. (a) Dum, donee, quoad (= until, till) take the indicative, 
when they merely mark the time up to which the action or state 
is to be continued. 

508. (h) Dum, donee, quoad (= until, till) take the subjunctive, 
when that up to which the action or state is to be continued, is to 
be represented, not as a fact, but only as what may possibly occur ; 
especially when it is itself the object pursued. 

509. (c) Dum, whilst, takes a present indicative even when the 

principal verb is in a past tense. 

This arose from an endeavour to represent duration in a vivid man- 
ner. A past tense is occasionally found, e. g. * qui dum verituB tst^ non 
yidit.' . (Ctc. ad. Ait, i. 16.) * Q,u8b divina res dum conficUbatur, que* 
aivit,' Ac. {Nep. Bonn, ii.) 

510. Dum, donee, quamdiu, quoad "^ (= as long as) take the indi* 
caOve. 

511. (a) Epaminondas ferrum in corpore retinuit, quoad renun* 

Hatum est vicisse Bceotios, Epaminondas retained 



« In the sense of ^wftUaty^ *a» long q»^ donee always denotes a space of time 
carried on to such a termination : dum denotes this, hut more with reference to 
the 9paee itself^ than to its termination. Quoad marks the continuance of tho 
time quite up to the point mentioned : it relate* to a demafnUraivct e;s^xe««^ ^t 
imderstood in the principal clause. When the BtatemeikX\iittod.v<»dLVj •«^>>A 
is tba aa0for accanm of what foliowSi dum shoiiid be ixsed. 
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the spear tn his body, till it was reported to him thai 
the Bceotians had con^[uered. 

(b) Difierant, donee defervescat ira, Let them put off (the 

purpose of taking reyenge) tiU their anger cools. 

(c) Bum Romani ea parant . • . jam Saguntum oppugna- 

baiuTy Whilst the Romans were making these prepa^ 
rations, Saguntum was already besieged. 

512. FOCABITLARY 70. 

After, posC^t^iam ; wnuHmm posteaquam. 

Before, antequain 

As soon as, \^^ primum; quum primum; slmiil m 

\ or atque": (withtmiic.) 
When rr as soon as, ubi • nt ; (with indw.) 

(Adverbs of pfooe with genU,) 
Where in the world are you 1 ubi terramm es 1 

Where in the world are we 1 ubi gentium sumus 1 * 

To such a height of insolenee, eo insolentis. 
To what a degree of madness, quo amentie. 

r quoad ejus fiicere possum (where tbt 
As far as I can, < gamL 'ejus' relates to t&e precedim 

^ proposition). 
Asferascan be done; as ^r as > ^^ ^j^ g^^ p^^^ 

possible. > 

To meet \ obviam (with the dot : obviam, from ol^ 

c via). 
To march against the enemy, obviam ire hostibus. 
2^ { prbpius (with dot, or ace. (see 211) So 

* c proxime). 

(Adverbs of quantity with genit.) 

' sat, or satis,^ of what is reaUy enough : 
afiatim of what a given person thinka 
or feda enough. Afiatim = ad fiitini| 
*to satiety;' fiitis an old substantiva 
from the same root as fatisco, fiitigt. 
and fastidium. (D.) 
Abundantly, abunde. 

Abundance of timber, abunde materlsB. 

613. (Eng.) In addition to fhtB^ he was blind. 

{Lai.) There toaa added to thisy that he was blind (Hue aoeedebatf tU 
csecus esaet. With a prea. tense, accedit). 
514. f^ With the adverbs meaning * aa aoon aa,' the Eng'^hplupeTfeet should 
be translated by the perfect. In thia sense, postquam *ajter' is usoatty 



Enough, 



v;Sb< before polysyllables, 00^ before dissyllaUes. (Baumgmien CruaiuatLd 
Sueton.) 
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followed by the peifect indicative. (See note*, page 114.) When the 
phiperf. is used, the succeeding action is generally not represented as 
faUawmg, the other immediately : e. g. P. JfricanuSf posteaquambis 
eonmd ei censor fu erai^L, Cottam in judicium vocavU (Cic. Div. in 
GsBC. 21) ; this however is not always the case : e. g. Nep. Lysand. 4 
{(md) i po8t quamd6nU8rd)U9'-^ix erat,---Ubrum^iradidii, YHien 
continued states or repeated actions are described, the principal verb 
being in the imperfect^ the imp, or pluperf. is used. * Simulac se re- 
mieerai .... reperiebaiur,* {Nep, Alcib, 1.) (Z.) 

Exercise 75. 
[How are questions of ajypeal to be translated in direct narration 7 427, c] 
515. As long as he was in the city, I opposed his designs. 
Men, whilst they teach, learn. Who can deny that men learn 
whilst they teach ? As soon as the business is finished,'* I shall 
wait upon Caius. As soon as the husiness was finished saUrfac 
tmrily, he waited upon Caius. Wait till Cfiuus returns.** Let me 
know where in the world you are. Men have now arrived 
(impers, ptiss,) at such a height of madness, that p whilst all men 
consult their own interests^ no man provides for the interests of his 
country. It is the part of a wise man, as long as he lives, to 
prefer virtue to all things. In addition to this, he was lame of one 
leg. How few are there who provide-for-the-interests of their 
country! He persuaded the Athenians to march against the 
enemy. Wait at Rome till you recover. The business is too 
d^cuU to he finished by any* body. It is not every hody who can 
finish suchl°^ a business in a few days. We learn many things 
whilst we are playing. Have we (then) need of some Greek master 
to teach us^°^ to play upon the lyre ? Let us neither, ask what is 
disgraceful nor do it p when we are asked. 



XXVII. 



§ 65. Quod. 

516. ^That^ is expressed by ^quod, when it mtroduces the 
pmmd of a former statement, or the explanation of a term in a 
former proposition ; especially when it refers to a demonstrative 
pronoun or adverb expressed or implied. 

V Show the ambiguity of this sentence by translating it in two ways. 
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Such pronouns and adverbs are id, hoe, Uhid: to, ideo, idareo, prop- 
tereOf tiUerca, ito, torn, 9ie, <^. 

517. Verbs of the affections (rejoice, grieve, toonder, &c.,) are 
followed by quod, or by the accusative with the infinitive 

518. Quod takes the indicative, except when it introduces the 

p'ound of another person's judgment or conduct; when it takea 

the subjunctive (by 461). 

Of course it must be followed by the subjunctiTe in oblique narraiiont 
and it must be remembered that when an aec, with infin, follows a verb 
of toying, t&c, the narration it oblique. 

519. The ground of an accusation is, of course, in the sub. 

junctive (by 461) ; so also the reason for which another person 

praises or blames any body. 

620. * Qtiod ' with a verb is often the proper way of translating \he parti' 
cipial svbatantive under the government of a preposition. 

(1) {Eng.) He accused him of haoing betrayed the king. 

( Lai. ) He accused him, IhaJt he had betrayed the king {quod with 
eubj.). 

(2) {Eng.) Hie having spared the conquered, is a great thing. 
( Lot. ) That he spared the conquered, is a great thing. 

(or) That (or, thie) that he spared the conquered, is a great 
thing.7 

(3) {Eng.) He praised (or blamed) him,/or having done this. 
( Lot. ) He praised (or blamed) him, that he had done this. 

{Q;ujod with svbj. : the indicative would intimate that the narrtUor 
believed him to have actitaUy done it.) 

(4) {Eng.) Many persons admire poems trithout understanding them. 
( Lat. ) Many persons admire poems, nor understand them. 

(neque intelligunt.) 

(5) {Eng.) You cannot be ruined iri^ou^ ruining others. 
( Lot. ) You cannot be ruined so as not to ruin others. 

{lU non ■ with subj.) 

521. Vocabulary 71. 

To be praised; grieve for, j ^ttlgre* ^olu, dolit, (with ace ox M 

C with de). 



X (luod, introducing the statement as Vifaet, is naturally better suited to the 
past than to the present. * Gfaudeo quod scripsisti ' is better than * te 9eripaiate,* 
(Z.) With verbs that express an emotion or feeling {gaudeo, doleo, miror), the 
aoe. with inf. is the more common : with those that express the manifestation 
of an emotion or feeling {lauelOf reprehendoy accuso, misereor^ gratias ago, grot* 
ulor, eonsolor), quod is preferred. (Z., 8th ed.) 

y Magnum est hoc, quod victor victis pepercit. 

* Or *^uin* if the sentence is of a negative character. 
• IhUrc 18 toyed pain or wrrcw : moBrere \b Xo «lun» \x\ii o^W^ri. «&eui thai 
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Grieve ; grieve for, mcBrSre, tncestus (with ace. or oU.). 

To mourn ; bewail, lugdre, lux, luct. 

To be glad, Istari, laBtatus. 

To rejoice, gaudere,b gavlsus sum. 

Exceedingly, vehementer. 

To recruit oneself se ref icSre. 

(The Preposition db.) 
Ds, eoneeming, about; down from; from (Cicero has, audire de ali 
quo : so Smere, conducere de allquo) : of with partitives : by or accord- 
ing to, of advice (de consilio meo) ; with words of time ; Ac 

In the middle of the night, medi& de nocte. 

By night, de nocte. 

Late at night, multil de nocte. 

On purpose, de industrift. 

To know a man by £eice, de facie nosse. 

Unexpectedly, de improviso. 

Exercise 76. 

fin sentences dependent on an infin,, what tenses are sometimes found instead 
of the impeif.ttad pluperf. subj.? 469, dJ] 

522. Enow that I do not know the man even by face. I am 

exceedingly glad that you have finished the business to your 

satisfaction. I rejoice that you have obtained a triumph for a 

victory over the Gauls, 1 shall wait at Rome till I recruit myself. 

He answered that he was going to remain at Rome till he had 

recruited himself. I will not leave Rome before I have recruited 

myself. Caius praises the greatest poets toithout understanding 

them. I had rather be a good man without seeming (one), than 

seem one without heing (so) [Translate with ui]. Would you 

prefer being wise without seeming (so), or seeming wise without 

hemg 80? I did not fear that any one would grieve for the death 

of abandoned citizens. No one ever grieved more for the death 



are moohmtary, arising from an irretistible feeling (and thus mosrere and 
mcBTor rise above dolere and dolor) ; lugere is to ahoiD it by conventional signs; 
to mourn, (O.) 

b Gaudere is to feel }oj ; ItBtari is to Aow it by joyful lookt, &c. (D.) D^der- 
lein thinks Cicero mistaken when he makes IcBtari express an exuUing, triumph' 
OKtjoy, gaudere a more temperate delight. But could Cicero be mistaken on 
nteh a point, involving no principle of etymology, but only a correct perception of 
the relative force of two words in common use? At all events, according to 
Doderlem*s own explanation, hUari, expressing the manifetUUvam,ii/i yr| \n.c«o^ 
sequence of an irretiatatUJ^eKngf might be expected to i\Be «)m»n« g|aMdM^\QA 
as mcBT^rs above dalav. 
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of his only son, than he grieved for that of his father. Why 
should V now hewail the life of men ? This being the case, lehOl 
reason have we^** for bewailing the death of abandoned citizens? 
How few are there, who would bewail the death of Caius ? 
They p set upon the enemy unexpectedly, and put them to flight 
He did it in such a manner (ita) that it seemed to be done on 
purpose. 



XXVIII. 
§ 66. The Roman Calendar. 

523. The Roman months were of the same number of days aa 
the English months, but were differently divided. 

524. The first day of the month was called the Kalends (Ka- 
lendse) : the Nones (Nonse) fell on the Jjfth or seventh : the Ides 
(Idus, uum, f.) were always eight days after the Nones^ tliat is, 
on the thirteenth or ffteenth, 

525. In March, July, Octoher, May, 
The Nones were on the seventh day. 

(And therefore the Ides on the jtfteenth,) 

526. Days between the Kalends and the Nones were reckone(^. 

by their distance from the Nones : those between the Nones 

and the Ides by their distance from the Ides : those after the 

Ides by their distance from the Kalends of the following month. 

Hence a day after the fifteenth of May^ would [be such'a day before 
the Kalends of June, 

527. Suppose we take the third of March, ; this is a day before the Nonet of 
March, which happens du the senenih. Now 7—3 = 4: but the Ro 
mans reckoned both days in^ so that they would call the third of March 
riot the fourth^ but iheffth day before the Nones. 

528. To suit this Roman way of reckoning, we must subtract 
the given day from the number of the day on which the Nones or 
Ides fall increased hy one. . If the day be one before the Kalends, 
we must subtract from the last day of the month increased hy two. 
If the remainder be two, the day will hepridie; because the day 
the Romans would call the second day hefore, was * the day he- 
forCf OS we speak. 
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629. Thus take the 3rd, 9th, 23rd of June : 

(1) In June the Nones are on the ffth: therefore three must be sub* 
tracted from (5 ■\-\=)six; and the remainder being 3, the day if 
*the third day before the Nufnea of June.' 

(2) In June the Nones being on the fifth, the Ides are on the thirUenih, 
and the subtraction must be from fourteen. Hence subtract 9 from 
14: the remainder being 5, the day is thejlfth day before the Ides of 
June. 

(3) Since June has GUriy days, we must subtract from thirty-two. 
Hence substract 23 from 32; the remainder being d, the day is tbo 

ninth day before the Kalends of July, 

OCT (The adjective forms are used with the j[nonths,« and Idus 

is fern.) 
530. To express when ? 

* On the third before the Kalends of March ' is by rule * die tertio ante 
Kalendas Martias,' which was' shortened by the omission of die and 
ante into * tertio Kalendas Martiaa ' or * iii. Kal, Mart,* 

■ 

But another form is used (almost ezclosively) by Cicero and 
lAvy; this form is 'ante-diem tertium Kalendas Martias* shortened, 
into * a. d. iii. Kal, Mart.^' a foim which cannot be explained gram' ^ 
matieaUy. 

This ante<Uem came to be treated as an indeclinable substantive, and 
the prepositions ad^ in^ ex, were prefixed to it, as to other substantives 
of time. 

681. [Whenl an what day?] 

Natus est Augustus ix. Kalendas Octohres, Augusttis 
was ham on the twenty-third of Septemher (32-* 
9=23.) 

Claudijs natus est Kalendis Augustis, Claudius was 
ham on the first of August. 

Claudius obiit (or excessit) m. Idus Octobres, Claudius 
died on the thirteenth of October (16 — 3=13.) 

Jifeministine me ante diem (a. d.) xiL Kalendas Novem^ 
hres dicere in Senatu ? Do you remember that I spoke 
in the Senate an the 2lst of Ocioher ? (33 — 12=21.) 
\Against or hy such a day : far such a day.] 

Consul comitia in ante diem tertium Nonas SexHUs 



• These forms are, Januarius, Februarius, Martius, AprOs, Mains, Junlofi^ 
didiitUis (or Julius), Seztilis {or Augustus), Septem-, Octo-, Novem-, Decern* 
bria. 
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( = Augustus*^) edixit, The Consul fixed the elecUani 

ly an edict for the third of August (6 — 3=3.) 
In ante dies oetavum et septimum Kalendas Octohres 

comitiis dicta dies, The time of the elections is fixed 

for the twentyfourth and twenty fifth of September 

(32—8=24). 
Capuam venire jussi sumus ad Nonas FehruariaSf 

We are ordered to come to Capua by the fifth of 

February. i 

532. Vocabulary 72. 

r oomitia, 5rum (properly, * the assemUing 
Elections, i of the people ' for the purpose of elect*' 

( ing the consuls, &c. Ac.). 

To my election J*^ ™®* comitia (i. e. to the meeting at 

' c which I am to be elected or rejected). 
To suiTer, sinSre,* flSv, sit; pSti, ior, passus. 

To lose flesh, corpus amittere. 

To stay (in a place), commorari. 

To compel, cOgSre, coSg, coact. 

The day before the Ides, pridie Idus : or pridie Iduum. 

To fix by edict, edicere (with aoc.)« 

It is worth while, opersB pretium est. 

533. (a) (Eng.) Instead of readings he is at play. 

{Lai,) He is at play, whereoM he ought to read (quum debecU). 
(b) {Eng,) Instead of growing rich, he is growing poor. 

(Lot.) He is growing poor, whereas he might grow rich (quum posset^. 
634. (c) {Eng.) Far from thinking this, 1 hold, Ac. 

(Lai.) It is so far off that I should think this, that I hold, &c. (tan- 
tum abest ut— ut," &c.) 

Exercise 77. 
535. Tiberius died on the sixteenth of March. Nero was bom 



4 The months of Jmy and August were called QwntUtSf SextiUs respectively, 
( ss the ffth and sixffi month, reckoning from March, the old beg^Uming of the 
year,) till those names were exchanged for Jiditta and AugusiuM in honour of tho 
first two Cssars. 

* Sinere is properly ' to let gOy^ * not to atop,* pati is, * not to prohibit .** ahure has 
for its immediate object the person acting, pati the cbclion itself: sinere is «ofn- 
moTily, though not exclusively, followed by ut with the subj. : pati by the ace 
with infin, (D.) 

* Tantum abest ut nostra miremur, ut . . . . nobis ipse non satisfaciat Demoe* 
Chenes. Sometimes the second tU is omitted, the clause having vix or diamt 
'taatum alxfuJt ut inflammare« nostros anlmos : somnum viz tenabunvs/ 

idG. BruU 80.) 
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on the fifteenth of December. Caius was bom on the fifteenth 
of October. Balbus died on the twelfth of August. Vitellius 
was bom on the 24th of September ; or, as some (say), on the 
seventh of September. The Consul has fixed (by edict) the elec 
tions for the 21st of July. I believe thai the elections will be 
fixed for the ninth of April. Say that I shall not be angry with 
him, if he does not come** to my election. I am compelled to 
stay here till I recruit myself: for I have lost both flesh and 
strength. There are some who think that the elections will be 
fixed for the ninth and tenth of July. Instead of being with me, 
he is at his own house. Instead of being very rich (as he might 
have been), he is very poor. Instead of applying vigorously to 
the affair, he is gone into the country. I am so far from praising, 
that I can scarcely restrain myself from calling you a betrayer 
of your country. I am so far firom believing any body (no maU 
Ur who he may Je), that I scarcely believe you. I was so far 
from being ill spoken of, that all men praised me. There were 
some who laughed. 



XXIX. 

$ 67. Cotmeetum of Propositions hy the Relative. 

Imperative fonns. 

536. Any relative pronoun or adverb may be used for the cor- 
responding demonstrative with the conjunction and (and some- 
times, hutyfoTi therefore, &c.) 

537. When in English such a clause as * they say,* ' as — says,^ 
&c., is inserted parenthetically in a relative sentence, the verb of 
this clause should generally be made the principal verb of the 
relative clause in Latin, the other verb being put in the infini- 
live. 

538. When in English the relative pronoun is separated from 
its verb by another clause, which contains a demonstrative pro- 
noun, the relative should be expressed in that clause in Latin, and 
the demonstrative be expressed or understood in the other. 

589. The imperative may be expressed by seN«tdb\ cAi^\ax5tf^ 
oationB ; 
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(1) The imperat. of command by cura ut (take care to), 
fac ut {or fac only) with sulj. 

(2) The imperat. of prohibition by cave with sulj 

(governed by ut omitted), or noU with infinJ 

540. (a) (Eng,) Two and two make four : and if <^i« is granted, Ac 
(Lot.) Two and two make four : if which is granted, &c. 
(&) (iSn^.) Caius, wha, they My, was killed at Lugdunum. 

{Lot.) Caius, whom they report to have heen killed, &c. 
(e) {Eng.) Crassus, who, as Lucilius tells us, never laughed but once. 
(Lot.) Crassus, whom Lucilius reports to have never laughed but 
once. 
((f) {Eng,) Narratives, by to^icA, when we read theniy we are affected. 

{Lot.) Narratives, which when we read, we are affected. 
{e) {Eng.) Success with whieh^ if it should fisdl to our lot, we should hh 
dissatisfied. 
(Lot.) Success, if which s should fisdl to our lot, we should be dis- 
satisfied. 
(/) {Eng.) I did this ; ane^ if you had not thwarted me, &c. 
{Lot.) I did this ; whom if you had not thwarted, ,&c. 

641. [C. zxzv.]|:^< TFt^'and'tiMnx^' *wUl not * and 'would not * motteia 
principal verbs, to be translated by velle and nolle respectively. 

They are to be translated when for 

vnllj wotdd, we may substitute 

ia (are, Ac.) wiUingy was (were, t&c.) wiUing. 

642. Vocabulary 73. 

(Phrases with e, ex ; fbx, pbo, in.) 

To have a pain in my feet, ex pedibus laborare, or dolSre. 

To cook with water, ex aquH ctfquSre ; cox, coct. 

Prom a wall, ex muro. 

Opposite, over-against, e, not ex, regione.* 

To be tired with a journey, e yit langu§re. 

To live according to nature, e naturU vivSre. 

From the heart, ex animo (in sincerity). 

It is for my interest, e re me& est.ii 

(To place) on a table, in mensS. 
Por=owingto, especiaUyof ob- ) (withaW.), 

stacles, ) 

In comparison with him, prse illo. 

Safe, salvus, a, um ; incolumis^ Is, e^ 



f Cura ut quam primum venioM. Foe animo forti, magnoque tts. Cave 
putes, or noli putare.— Such forms in English ar^, 'UJee care to,' *&e 9urey<m^ 
mkid yoUi* <&c. 

8 In Latin, the relative must stand before at. 

* Another noun will, of course, follow regione in the gm, 
t SOf e republic^ est. 
' A person ia hitus when he ie In eafety •, iccuruft "^«a\» Wi«««a\53CM»3iS. Xa 
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Pro Tirili parte, according to one's duty or powtT as an individual (not 
* with all one'a might ') as far as an individual can. 

Pro re nata (according to the thing that has arisen) := according to 
circumBtancea. 

Pro eo ac nureoTf according to my deserts. 

Exercise 78. 

643. I for my part wished this: and if Pompejus had not 
envied me, the repuhlic would now be safe. Philosophy teaches 
that the world moves ; and if this be true, we also must neces- 
sarily move. Who can deny that this is for my interest ? The 
gods will requite me according to my deserts. Is it not certain, 
that the gods will requite you according to your deserts ? I am 
sorry that you have a pain in your head. If you had done this, 
I should have praised you from my heart. You will not be able 
to see the sun for the multitude of our javelins. Caius, being 
tired of his journey, was killed by his slave. They answered 
that they toould receive us. Did he not answer that he would 
not receive us ? Do not think that the soul is mortal. Take care 
to finish the business to my satisfaction. Do not think that every 
man can command himself. Be sure to come to my assisteuice 
as soon as possible. Who will deny that. these things are for the 
interests of the republic ? I cannot speak for sorrow. Be sure 
not to impute this to me as a fault. Be sure not to hurry. Be 
sure not to believe that it is necessary to make haste ; for, if you 
' believe this, it is all over with us. The moon is eclipsed, when 
it is opposite to the sun. May I not determine what should be 
done according to circumstances ? It is the part of a good citizen 
to defend the republic as far as an individual can. Benefits, for 
wMchy if you confer them upon me, I will prove myself grateful 
(memor). You may eat the food p which is placed on the table. 
He says that he will not eat the cheese p which is placed on the 



be 80, and is wUhovt care (se-cnrus) or anxiety on the subject. Hence * Ne sit 
teeurtw, qui non est tuiua ab hoste.' Of salvusy sospes, incolumisy — soIvub says 
the least (as it properly relates only to {existence) ; aoapes more, as it points V\ 
the protection of a higher power ; tncolumia the moat ol b\\, ba NX csj^\x^«» twqX 
only mmSiUaiiofi, but even the supposition of any injury ot attack. 



1D2 BOMAN WAY OFFRECKONING MONEY. [§ 68, 544-547 

table. I shall do what appears'* best to be done according to 
circumstances. There were some who could not speak for 
sorrow. 

XXX. 

§ 68. On the Roman way of reckoning money. 

544. The Romans reckoned their money by sesterces : and by 
nummuSf when it means a coin, sestertius is always meant. 

d. q. 

545. A seaterthu ( sz 1 3| or 3| cents) was not quite equal to tvjopenee 
English money. 

A aeatertium = a thousand sestertii : it was the name of amcm, not 
of a coin, 

546. Sestertii and sesiertia are used quite regularly with nu- 
meral adjectives : but sestertium in the singular is used in a very 
peculiar way with numeral adverbs. 

547. O^With numeral adverbs sestertium means so many 

* hundred thousand sesterces,^ 

Hence Sestertium »emd * s=: < a hundred thousand sesterces.' 

Sestertium decies ss ten * hundred thousand sesterces ' = a 

million sesterces. 
Sestertium viciea = 20 'hundred thousand sesterces' = two 
million sesterces. &c &c. 

Obs. With numeral adverbs bdow *ten iimeSf' so tdsooj hundred ih4m' 
sand sesterces are meant. 

With numeral adverbs aJbove and mulHples of * ten times,' throw away 
the cipher from the units' place, and you have the number of 'nUUums 
of sesterces.* 

Thus, if * sestertium sexcenties* were the sum; throwing awayO 
from the units' place of 600, we have * 60 millions of sesterces' for the 
sum. 



jS. s, d, 
♦ A sestertium = 8 1 6J = 038 68. 
Sestertium semel = 807 5 10 =03873 60. 
Sestertium decies^ centies^ milUeSj Ac. (that is, the multiples of semel by 10) are 
got approximately by this rule :— For every cipher in the proposed multiple add 
to the right hand of 807 one figure taken (successively) from the left hand of the 
series 291666 continued ad infinitum. Thus toget sestertium millies, aince 1000 
has 3 ciphers, 1 must add 3 figures (291) taken from the left hand of the given, 
series to the right hand of 807. Hence mUlies sestertium = 807291 = neariy 
^,OO0j0OOin fA^ numbers. 
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With intermediate numerals, the sum is easily obtained by these 
rules : Sestertium ter vicies = ' 2 millioru 3 hundred thousand aw- 
farce*.' 

648. In this construction sestertium is declined : 

Sestertium vicies, two million sesterces. 
Sestertii vicies, of two million sesterces, &c. 

649. In turning the number, of sesterces into Latin, remember that to the 
numeral before ^miUiona* I must add a cipher in the uni^ place (in, 
other words, multiply it by 10) to get the numeral adverb, that is to go 
with sestertium. Thus in * 2 million sesterces,' by adding a cipher in 
the units' place to 2, I get 20, and vicies is the adverb required. 

550. (a) Sex mUlibus sedes conduxit, He hired a liouse for six 

thousand (sesterces). 
(J) Sex sestertia persolvit, He paid six thousand sesterces. 
(c) In sestertio vicies (splendide se gerens). On a fortune 

of two million sedterces. 

551. Vocabulary 74. 

Inheritance, haereditas, alls, /. 

To keep up a certain state, splendide se gerCre ; gess, gest. 

ilibertlnus, i, m. (but if spoken in r^er- 
ence to his master, libertus. Thus 
Brutus's Ubertus ia one qf the class 
libertini). 

Toriundus: — *nati Carthaglne, sed oH. 
I undi ab Sjrracusis r * bom at Carthage, 
Descended from, < but of Syracusan extraction ;' or * de- 

scended from a family that had for- 
merly lived at Syracuse.' 
Meanly, sordide. 

Exercise 79. 

552. He kept up a certain state with a fortune of three million 
sesterces. With a fortune of two millions of sesterces he kept 
up more state than Caius, who had received 10 millions from his 
father. Caius, the freedman of Brutus, left more than^^ 15 thou- 
sand sesterces. That you, with a fortune of 10 millions, should 
live so meanly ! Caius, who was of Syracusan extraction, sent 
Brutus two hundred thousand sesterces as a present. On the 



k W^ith awplius, plus, minus, &c. quam is often omitted ; the noun standln.^ 
in the case it would have stood in, if qvam had been exvicftsfc^. 8atart.\.'m.«% 
however the qblf^t. follows the^e adverbs. 

9 
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23rd of November, Balbus sent me as a present twenty thousand 
sesterces. He gave them three thousand sesterces a-piece. From 
this inheritance Atticus received about ten million sesterces. 



(69. 


On the division 


of the As : the method of reckoning frac- 
tions^ interest, dec. 


553. 


As 






Deunx 


+*1 






Dextans 


(+S=) « 






Dodransi 


(A=) * 






Bes (bessis) 


(i^=) i 






Septunx 


h 






Semis (semissis) (-^\ = ) i 


^of an Am^ 




Q^uincunx 


h 






Triens 


(iS=) t 






Q^uadrans 


(A=) + 






Sextans 


(i"i=) + 






Uncia 


h\ 





554. These words were used to express the Jractions set down 
opposite to their names. 

555. The same division was used in reckoning the interest of 
money, which was due monthly. Asses usurcR = one As per 
month for the use of a hundred. This was also called centesima 
usurse, because in 100 months a sum equal to the whole principal 
would have been paid. 

Asses or centesimse usurae =s 12 per cent. 



Deunces 

Dextantes 

Dodrantes 

Besses 

Septunces 

Semisses 

Cluincunces 

Trientes 

duadrantes 

Sextantes 

Uncias 



>• usure i 



n 

10 
9 
8 
7 
6 
6 
4 
3 
2 
1 



BijuB centesimse = 24 per cent, and so on. 



1 Dodrans = de-qYAdresis. 
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556. (a) Statura ejus quinque pedum et dodrantis fuit, His 

Tieight was Jive feet and three- fourths {Jive feet 
nine). 
(Eum) hsBredem fecit ex dodranie, He left him heir 
to three-fourths of his estate. 
(h) Assihus usuris grandem pecuniam collocavit, He 
invested a large sum of money at 12 per cent. 

Exercise 80. 

557. Caius, the freedman of Balbus, has been made heir to 
one half of his estate.- He has lefi one Caius, of Carthaginian 
extraction, the heir to seven-twelfths of his estate ; from which 
inheritance he will receive, I think, about six hundred thousand 
sesterces. The freedman of Brutus, who died at Rome on the 
third of August, has left nearly fifteen million sesterces ; and it 
is thought that Caius has been left heir to half his estate. He 
\a said to have lodged a large sum of money in the hands of 
Bulbus at 9 per cent. 

^ Apud aliquem collocare. 
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TABLE I.— GENDERS. 

Obs — Mob, exceptions are in capitals ;fem. In the common type ; ntui» In UaUc$ 

(Third Declension.) 



Mas. terminations. 

KB, OR, OS, 

Es increasing^ 

0, when not do, go, io. 



Principal Exceptions. 

cr) cadaver itber 

iter ver 

pavSver verber 

tuber 
or) arbor 

(Bqtior 

fnamwr 

cor 
as) compes 

merces 



merges 
quies 
09) cos 
dos 

OS Tossis) 
oe (oris) 
fchao» 
fepos 
fmelos 
o) caro 
techo 



requies 

segcs 

tegcs 

CBS 



First Decl. Pern. 
except names 0/ men. 



Sec. Decl. (us, er) S 

Mas. — except 

alvus 

domus 

humus 

vannus. 

pelagus 

virus 

viUgus (also m.) 



Pern, terminations. 

do, go, io,* 
as, is, aus, 

es not increasing 

8 impure 

us in hypermon. 

Principal Exceptions. 
do { °^°° 

J CARDO 
°.S LIGO 
^ [ MARGO (f ) t 
is) AMNIS LAPIS 

AN0UI8(f ) MENSIS 
AXIS ORBIS 

CASSIS (Is) FANIS 
COLLIS PISCIS 

CINI8 POSTIS 

CRINIS PULVIS 

ENSIS SANGUIS 

FASCIS TORRIS 
FINIS (f ) UNGUIS 
FOLLIS VECTIS 
FUNIS VERMIS 

IGNIS 
X) CAIIZ 
CODEX 
CORTEX 
GREX 
POLLEX 
SILEX (f ) 
tTHORAX 
VERTEX 

es. pari- 
syll. 

BIDENB {hoe). 

s in^- ( noNS 
pure( PONS 

FONS 

DENS BUDENS 

tHYDROPS 
as) AS ELEPHAS 

vas (vasis) 
fas 
nefas 



^-__*' 



AClNACES. 



Neut. temunoHotu* 

c, a, <, e, I, n, 
ar, ur. Us, 
us monosylL 



Principal Exceptions 

/) SAL 

SOL 
n)LIEN 

REN 

SPLEN 

PECTEN 
Ur) FUR 

FURFUK 

TURTUB 

VULTUB 

its) pecus (udis) 

LKPU8 

ismono-^S^A^^ 



Fourth Decl. (ue) 

Mas. except 

acus 
idus (pi.) 
. manus 
porticus 
tribus 



Fifth Decl. 

Fern, except 

DIES (also i^etn. 
in sing,) 

MEBIDIES. 



♦ "Words in to that are fiot abstract nouns are mas. e. g. papilio, puoio^ 
BciFio, septentrio, stellio, iNio (pearl), with the numeral nouns terni(\ 
auATERNio, Ac. t Properly Greek words. 

t Those with (f), (m), are sometimes fem. and mas. respectively. 
§ Greek nounn m odus (exodus, melY\6dvL», ^^ ui(/v diolectus, dipthon^ 
if^. arc feuh 
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These rules depend on tbe terminations ; but some words have 8 
particular gender from their meaning. 

A. The names of male persona and winds^ are masculine. 

B. The names of female personSy covntrieSf islands^ townSy plantty and 

treesy are fem. 
(a) But of towns, these are mas. 

(1) Some in o (croto, hippo, frASBO, sulmo, prusIno) : and 

(2) All plurals ini; ysii, Delphi. 
These are neuter : 

(1) All in umy or plur. a ; (2) Those in e or ur of the third ; PrcD- 
nestcy TUmr, 
{h) Of trees and plants; 

(1) Those in er (and many in us) of the second are mas. : 

(2) Those in «r, ur of the third are neut. : acery sUeVy rdbwy ^. 

C. Several are common : comesy conjuxy custosy duXy fiospesyjuvenisy parens^ 

princepSy sacerdosy ^c. 



TABLE II.— Formation of the Perfect and Supine. 

I. li^The first syllable of dissyllable perfects and supines is Umgy if the nczl 
syllable begins with a consonant. 

(a) But f^ven perfects have «Aor/ penult: bibi, dSdi, fidi, scidi, stSti, stitl, ttttl 
(6) Nine dissyllable supines have short penult : datum, citum,* itum, litum. 

quXtum, ratum, rtitum, satum, situm. 
(c) Statum from sto is long, but from sisio short ; and the compounds of aio 

that make stUum have i : as prcestliuniy from prcestare. Though nosco has notum^ 

\iB compounds that have itum have t (cognosce, cognJtum). 

N. B. Verbs in italics have no supine. 

II. First Conjugation [properly a contracted conjugation ; ama-o, amo]. 

(1) Most verbs of this conjugation form roots of perfect and supincy by 
adding v, /, respectively to the proper root. 

[amo (ama-o) ; amav-i ; ama^-um.] 

(2) Others change a into us and form the sup. in itumy after rejecting a. 
CrBpo, crSpui, crgpitum. So ciibo, dbmo, frico {also fricatum), mIoOy 

sbno, ttfno, v6to, s5co (sectum)— jfivo, juvi, jutum 7 jtlvatum? 

(3) Others form perf. in both of these ways. 

Discr^po, discrepavi ane2 discrepui, discrepatum (7). So incrCpo (ui, itum 
preferred) ; the compounds of necOy and the obsolete plvco (fold). 

{Bui supplico, duplico, multiplico, only avi, atum : cxpllco, explain, 
reg. ; unfold, ui, itum.) 
(4) Irregular (with reduplication). 
Do, dSdi, datum {toith a in dare, dabo, dabam, <&c.) ; sto, sti5ti, statum : but 
Btare, &c. 



• Fromcieoy to excite. Of the compounds several have clre^cWum^tt^^^JsA 
obflol. eh. 
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III. SscOND Conjugation. 

Properly a contracted conjugation, but with the vowels open in the first 
pers. singular of the present tense. (Mone-o ; mone-is = mongs, &c.) 

(1) Most reject «, and form perfect and supine in u£, Hum, 

(Mon-eo, mon-wi, mon-Xtum.) 

(2) But some retain e, and add v, in the perf. — eo, evi, etum. 

Deleo, delevi, deletum. Fleo, neo, and verba formed froTH oleo* (make 
to grow)y pleo {JUJI)^ and sueo (aim accuMtomtd). 

(3) Others form perf, from root of present^ lengthening the vowel (if 
short), when pres. ends in a single consonant. 

Caveo, cavi, cautum : faveo, 

Pttveo, fovi, fotum : mbveo, voveo : pSveOy ferveo (andfeibui) ; Con- 

niveOy nivi and nixi. 
Prandeo (pransum), video (visum), s5deo (sessum), etrldeo.^ 
(iy Others form perf. in si, 
{a) p sounds. {Any p° sound with s-szps; but bs sometimes = ss,) 

Jubeo, jussi, jussum ; sorbeo, sorpsi, sorptum. 
(/?) k sounds. (The k sound, if impure^ is thrown away before a. Any 
k sound with 8=zx: ^ is to be treated as a A; sound.) 
Mulceo, mulsi, mulsum. Algeo^ indulge© (indultum), fulgeo, mulgeo, 

tergco, turgeOf urgeoy torqueo (tortum). 
Augeo, auxi, auctum : luceojfrigeoy lugeo. 
(y) t sounds, {t sound thrown away before *.) 

Ardeo, arsi, arsum ; rideo, suadeo. 
{6) Liquid verbs, (r thrown away before *.) 
Maneo, mansi, mansum : hsereo. 

(fi) With reduplication, (t sound thrown away before a.) 
Mordeo, mbmordi, morsum : pendeo, spondeo, tondeo. 
(^) Neuter passives : audeo, ausus sum ; gaudeo, gavisus sum ; soleo, 

solitus sum. 
(17) The following have perf. in wi, but do not form their supines in itum. 
Doceo, doctum ; teneo, tentum ; misceo, mixtum and mistum ; toneo. 
tostimi; censeo, censum; recenseo, recensum ane2 recensltum. 

IV. Third Conjugation. 

(1) Perfect In t, added to root of present. 
(a) Acuo, acui, acutum : arguo, congruoy imbuo, induo, luo (luitunis), 
metuoy minuo, pluo, ruo (riitum, ruitum), spuo, statuo, afemuoy sua 
tribuo. Volvo, volvi, volutum. So solvo. 
{0) t sound thrown away before * in sup. 
Mando, mandi, mansum; pando (passum, pansum rar^y prehendo^ 



» Some of which have oleaco in pres. Aboleo, sup. ahoUtum. : adolcsoti 

vduUum, 
b kmgueOy Ixmgui ; liqueoy ligui and licui 

smooth, mid. asp. 
c Mutes with a p sound, f b (ph). 



k c g (ch). 

t t d (th). 
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Bcando ; and compounds of cando {kindle)^ fando {thrud)^ in emdOf 
fendo, 
(y) Bibo (bibi, bibitum) ; cudo (cusum), digo, lamhOfpsaUoj tcSbo (acabi); 
*ido, vello (vulsum : also vulsi), verro (versumd), verto (versum), viso 
(visum). 
(^ (Short vowel of root lengthened— a. changed into e iaperf.) 
Cap-io, cepi, captum : facio, jScio, ago, Sdo (esum), emo (emptiim), iSgo 
(lectum), fodio (fossum), fugio (fugitum). 
(c) (fi or m, by which the present has been lengthened from a simpler 
root, rejected.) 
(retaining sfiort vowel) findo (fid), f tdi, fissum : scindo (sold), 
(lengthening the vowel : a changed into B.) 
Frango, frag, fregi (fractum) ; fimdo, fud (f usum) ; linquo, liqu, lie 

(llqiii, lictum) ; rumpo, rup (ruptum) ; vinco, vie (victum). 
Percello, perculi, percidsum ; slsto, stiti, stitum. 
(^) With reduplication. 
Cado, cScidi, casum ; csdo, cScidi, csesum ; cano, cScIni, cantum ; credo^ 
credidi, creditum ; pango (pag), pSplgi, pactum : parco, peperci, par- 
citimi or parsum ; pario, pSpSri, partum ; pello, pSpuli, pulsum ; pendo 
pSpendi, pensum ; pudgo, pupugi, punctum ; posco, pbposci ; tango 
(tag), tSttgi, tactum ; tendo, tStendi, tensum and tentum ; tundo 
tutudi, tusum. So the compounds of do ; condo, abdOf reddo^ &c. 
condtdif condftum, &c, 

(2) Perfect in si, 
(17) p sounds. (|3r 'Any p sound with *i8 ps ; with /, pi,) 
Glubo, glupsi, gluptum : nubo, scribo, carpo, rSpo, scalpo, sculpo. 

(0) k sounds, including those in ^ ^ and d, {Any k sound with « is x ; 
with /, d.) 

Cingo, cinzi, cinctum ; sugo, tSgo, fingo (fictum), tingo, ungo : ango 
figo (fizum), jungo, lingo, mingo, mungo, ningo, pingo (pictum), 
plango, stringo (strictum), rSgo, dico, duco, coquo, trSho,^ vSho. Add 
compounds of stinguo ; ezstinguo, restinguo. 
Flecto, flexi, flezum, nezo {also nezui), pecto. 
(i) Liquid Verbs (assuming a p before s) 

Como, compsi, comptum ; dSmo, promo, siimo, contemno. 
(«) t sounds, {t sound thrown away before * ; vowel, if short, lengthened.) 
Claudo, clausi, clausum ; divido, divisi, divisum : laedo, ludo, plaudo, 
rado, r5do, trudo : mitto (misi, jrAssum). ^Compounds qf vado 
(>) k sounds, (the k sound thrown away.) 

Spargo, sparsi, sparsum ; mergo, tergo. 
{f) t sounds, {ds changed into ss ;) cedo, cessi, cessum. 
{») Liquid verbs, (r, m changed into * before *.) 
G^ro, gessi, gestum : uro, prSmo (pressum) 

(1) Cknnpowids of specio {behoal) ending in splcio Tnake spexi, spectum. 



* 9erri,versum poetical. Z. 

• h seems to have had originally a hard sound. ThuA hicmt to x^^f ^'^ "^^^ 
k8zz.x {mihrsizsptafO, 
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Those in licio/rorTi lacio (entice) except elicio, make lexi, tectum. 

Diligo, dUexi, dilectum : intelligo, neghgo. 

Col-, e-, di-, se-, ligo, with perlego, prselego, have per/, legi. 

(3) Verbs with perf. in ui. 
(o) Without change of root. 

alo, alui, Slitum (and altum): colo (cultum), consiilo (consultumX 
molo; occulo (occultum), vSlo^ nolOy malo; compounds of cello (rush) 
shoot forth) ; fr5mo, gSmo, trSmOj vomo, gigno, (gen, gSnui, gSni- 
turn) ; rapio, rapui, raptum ; sUpio^ elicio, compescOf dispeaeo, depsc 
{also depstum), pinso {also pinsi, pistum) ; sterto {also sterti). — Com- 
powfvds of sero {toconnecf)^ serui, sertum. 
(») With change of root. 

MSto, messui, messum; pono, pbsui, pbsYtum; c€mo,f crevi, cre- 
tum ; lino, levi (livi rare)y Ixtum ; sine, sivi, situm ; sperno, sprevi, 
spretum; sterno, stravi, stratum; sSro, sevi, sfitum; tgro, trivi 
tritum. 

Cresco (ere), crevi, cretum ; nosco. 

Pasco (pastum) ; quiesco, suesco. 
J)) Verbs forming perf. in ori, as if they had roots ending in k sound or h 

Pluo, fluxi, fluxum ; struo, structum ; vivo (victum). 

(4) Perfect in ivi, 

(a) P5to, pCtivi, p?tltum • cttpio, arcesso, capesso, lacesso, incesso 

(5) Neuter Verb. 
h) Fido, f isus sum (confide, diffido). 



Fero, tiili, latum. 
Tollo, sustuli, sublatum. 

V. Fourth Conjugation. 

(1) Perfect in t. 

(o) Venio, veni, ventum; corapSrio, compgri, compertum. iSo reperio 

(2) Perfect in tti. 

{^ Salio, salui, saltum ; ap6rio, bp6rio, Smicio (amicui?). 

(3) Perfect in si, 

Farcio, farsi, fartum ; fulcio, haurio (hausi, haustum), raucio (rausum) j 
sarcio, sepio ; sancio, sanxi, sanctum ; vincio ; sentio, sensi, sensum. 

VI. Deponents. 

Second Conjugation. Fateor, fassus ; liceor, licitus ; mCreor, me- 
ritus: misSreor, miseritus, misertus; reor, rStus; tueor, tuituai 
vSreor, veritus. 

Third Conjugation. Adipiscor, adeptus : amplector, amplexus ; com- 
plector, complexus; dlverlor, diversus; {so praBvertor, rSvertor;) 
expergiscor, experrectus ; fruor, fruitus and fructus ; fungor, functus ; 
grSdior, gressus: invShor, invectus; iraseor, iratus; labor, lapsus i 
Ibquor, Ibcutus; mbrior, mortuus; nanciscor, nactus; nascor, natus: 



^ Properly, to separate. In the senBe oi to see. ViYwja TtfiVivKt ^^^ T»sst ^rd^ 
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l^tor, nisus, nizus; obliviscor, oblltus; paciscor, pactus; pasctiir 
pastus; pStior, passu s; prttficiscor, profectus; quSror, questua 
sSquor, secutus : ulciscor, ultus ; iitor, usus. 
Fourth Conjugation. Adsentior, adsensus: cxpCrior, cxpertusi 
metior, mensus ; oppSrior, oppertus ; ordior, orsus ; ttrior, ortus.ff 

VII (f;^ Bc in verbs denotes the beginning of an action or state.) 

Inchoativea in sco have no perfect^ but that (in ui) of the root. Thif 
would hardly be considered their perfect, did not some of those formed 
from nouns take a perfect in m, though no verb in eo occurs. 

VIIL In compound verbs (1) a, «, of the root often become t, sometimes 
e: (2) e of the root often becomes i : (3) the reduplicaiimi of the root is 
dropt, except in preecurro and the compounds of poteo and disco. 



6 The present follows the thirds but 2 sing. oT^rio or (rmriA, 

9* 
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English. 

1. You and I, ) 
Balbus and I. ) 

2. Saya that he has rwrf* sinned. 
^ya that he has nerer, <ftc. 

3. He promises to come. 

He hopes to live. 

He undertalses to do it. 

a 

He pretends to he mad (16). 

4. To have a prosperous voyage. 

5. To my, his, &c. satisfaction : satis- 

factorily ; successfully. 
G. To fight on honeback, 
6*. It is a breach of duty. 
7. He sends the most faithful slave he 

has. 
Bi He was Ou first to do this, > 

{Or) He was the first who did this. ) 
SOf He was the only one who did it. 

9. Such is your temperance, 

Or, With your usxud temperance. 



Latin. 

J I and you, 

2^1 and Balbus. 

Denies (negaf) that he has siuned. 

Denies that he has ever, &c. 

He promises that he will come {ace. wlib 

inf.) 
He hopes that he shaU live {aoc. with 

inf.) 
He undertakes thai he will do it {ace. 

with inf.) 
He pretends that he is mad {ace. with 

inf.: pron. expressed). 
To sail from ( ^ according to) one's 

thought or intention {ex sententid 

navigare.) 
Ex sententid. 

To fight from {ex) a horse.b 
It is against (contra) duty. 
He sends the slave, whom he has tho 
most faithfrd. 

He the first (person) did this (55). 

He alone did it {soias fecit). 
r Which is your temperance. 
J O/'w^tcA temperance you are. 
] For ( ^ in proportion to) your torn 
t perance (56). 



• Obs. Says not should not be translated by nego unless it is in answer to on 
actual or virtual question. When the not is closely connected with the foUowiim 
rerb, it should be translated by non. 
* ^jr equUf if more persons than one uie epo^eii ol. 
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10. 

11. 
12. 

13. 
14. 



15. 

16. 
17. 
18. 



El7GLI8H« 

As far a» I know. 
It's all over with . . . 

r To make the same boast. 
J To make the same promise. 

] To make many promises. 

I To utter many mlsehoods. 
To take by storm. 

That nothing . . . 
That nobody . . . 
That never ... 

[This is only when * that ' intro- 
duces a purpose.] 
No food is so heavy a^ not io be dl" 

gested, <&c. 
He is 80 foolish as to think, &c. 
She never saw him wUhovJt calling 

him, <&c. 
He could scarcely be restrained 

frorm throunngf &c. 
I left nothing undone to appease 

him. 
I cannot but, <&c. 



19. I will not object to your doing it. 
20. 



21. 
22. 

23. 
24. 

25. 
26. 
27. 

28. 



It cannot be that the soul is not 
immortal (89). 

( Nothing prevents him from do- 
j ing it. 

"i So, nothing deters him from do- 
l ing it. 
It was otping to you thai I did not 
succeed. 



By sea and land. 
J To be within a very little of . . . 
\ Or, But a little more and ... 
Not to be fax from. 

I almost thinkjC ) . 

I don' t.know whether, $ 
To take away any one's life. 

The city qf Rome, the island of 

Cypus. 
He did thlsoa (or uihen) Consul. 
( I may go. 

^ I am permitted to go. 
I ought to do it. 
I ought to have done it. 



Latin. 

Which I may know (quod secum). 
It is done concerning {ajctum est de). . 
To boast the same thdn^ (59). 
To promise the same thmg (59). 
To promise > -„„„„ ♦»,;„«« 
To lie 5 ™^5^ thmgs. 

To f^ht a place out by force (per vim 

expugnare). 
Lest any thing {ne quid). 
Lest any body (ne quis). 
Lest ever {ne unquam). 



No food is so heavy but (quin) it may 

be digested, <&c. 
So fooiish that he thinks {ut), 66, d. 
She never saw him, buJt (quin) she 

called him, &c. 
He could scarcely be restrained but thai 

(quin) he should throw (88). 
I left undone {prcetermisi) nothing 

thai I should not (quin) appease him. 
I cannot do (any thing) but that (/o- 

cere nan possum quin), &c. 
I will not object but that (recusabo 

quin) you should do it. 
It cannot be (Jiert) but that {quin) the 

soul is immortal. 
Nothing prevents {obstaf) by vjhich ha 

should the less do it (9uammu« faciat). 
Nothing deters him byuhuh he should 

^Ze»sdoit(99). 
It stood through you by which I should 

the less, succeed {per te stetit quomi- 

nus, &.C., 99). 
By land and sea. 
To be a very little distant hut that , . . 

[minimum abesse {impers.) quin. I 
Haud multum ) t^ 
Haud procul J «^^sse. 

Haud scio an ; nescio an, Ac. 

To snatch away life to ( s= from) any 

one (vitam aucui eripere. 132). 
The city Rome ; the island Cyprus. 

He Consul ( = bein^ Consul) did this. 

{ To me it-is-penmtted {Udet) to go 

i (124). 

It benoveth me {oportet me) to do it. 

It behoveth me {oportuiS) to do it (126). 



« Haud scio an, nescio an, dvbito an may be followed by the negatives, nemo, 
nikU, nuUus, nunquam, or by the for 'is that follow negatives, quisquam, quio 
quam, vUus, vnquam. Haud scio an %emo approaches neaxet \o ^ ^sjcifi^^^a. 
hamd ado an ^uisguam. (G.)— But Cicero andViVa conXemvoiw^^-'^'iiK^^'^^'^s^ 
theaegatire. (MaUhid, Hand, &c.) 
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English. 

29. I am at leisure to read. 

30. I have need of food. 



C making-haste. 
There is need of J^eUteration^^^ 

[ tion. 

31. How many are there of you? 
How many are there qfua? 
Three hundred ofua are come. 



Of whom there are 



few. 

very nuiny. 
Very many of which \ . . 
32. Some mock, ot^iera approve. 



33. One was a Greek ; {lie other a Ro- 

man. 

34. Such a lover of truth. 

35. To take in good part. 

36. He was condemned in his cd>- 

sence. 

37. To prefer a capital charge against > 

Caius. ) 

To bring an action against a ) 

man for bribery. \ 

To prefer a charge of immorali- 
^ ty against Caius. 

To inform a man of a plan. 

38. Without any danger . . . 

39. It is characteriatic of . . . 
It is incumbent on . . . 
It is for . . . 

It d&nanda^ or requires^ firmness. 
It ahowty or betrays^ weakness. 
Any man may do it. 
It is not every man who can &c. 

It is wise. 

40. To reduce to subjection. > 
To bring under his dominion. J 

41. To be capitally condemned. 

To be acquitted of a capUal charge. 

42. Common to mo and you. 

43. To compare things together. 

44. To threaten a man with death. 

45. To prefer death to slavery. 



There is 
need of 
(Opus est) 



Latix. 
There-is-leisure (vacat) to me to vesm 

(1) There is to me a business witii 
food (prep, omitted). 

(2) Food is a business to me. 
C (the matter) being kaBteti' 

ed. 
] (the matter) being con- 
^ suited. 

(the matter) j>romptki 
, done {177). 
How many are ye 1 (quot eatis?) 
How many are we 7 (quot sumus?) 
We (being) three hunclred are come. 
(Trecenti venimus.) 

WIio are \ ^®^- 

( very many. 

Which very many (quae plurima) . . 

Others mock; others approve (alii— 

alii). 
The other was a Grgek; the other % 

Roman (alter— alter). 
So (adeo) loving of, &c. 
Boni consulere.t (See 185.*) 
He being absent was condemned. 

To make Caius an accused-person 

{rem) of a capital matter (187). 
To make a man an accusea-person ol 

bribery (gen.) ; or, about bribery (de). 
To make Caius an accused-person 

{reus) about morals (de moribus. 

187). 
To make a man surer of a plan {certio' 

rem facere). 
Without {expersj adj.) all danger . 
It is (a mark) of . . . 
It is (tfieduty) of . . . 
It is Uhe character^ pHvilege^ &c.) of. . 
It is m thing) of ( = for) firmneas. 
It is (a murk) of weakness. 
It is any man's {ta^k) to do it. 
It is not every man's {task) to do it 

(non cujusvis est), &c. 
It IS {the conduct) of a wise man. 

i;;^ Words in brackets to be omitted 
To make of his own dominion (sua. 

ditUmis facere). 
To be condemned ofth^e head. 
To be acquitted of the head. 
Common to me with you. 
To compare things amongst (ox be- 
tween) themselves (inter se) 221 (c). 
To threaten death to a man ^222). 
To reckon slavery after death (servitu 

tem morti posthc^ercy 227). 

(or, as in Kng.y with anieponere). 



f Mqui boni facero ; in bouam vaxt«m xsa^^^ta. 
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EVOUSH. 

4G. To surround the city with a wall. 
To besprinkle a man with praises. 
To put on a garment. 



To take the enemy's camp, bag- 
gage, Ac. 

To obstruct {or cut on ) the ene- 
my's flight. 

To cut ofl' the supplies of the 
Gauls. 



47. I have a book. 

I have two books. 

48. To come 
To send 
To set out 



to the assistance of 
Csesar. 



49. To give as a present. 
To impute as a fault. 



BO. To be o reproack^ or disgraceful. 
To be very advantageous. 

To be odious ; hateful. 

Obs. *jHau?' before the adj. must 
be * qvxmius ' in agreement with 
subst. 
[51. To throw himself at Caesar's feet.] 

52. Caius would say . . . 
Caius used to say . . . 

53. I fear that he will come. 

I fear that he vM not come. 

54. The war tigainst Pyrrhus. 
Connection with Pompey. 
Rest/row labours. 
Wrongs ctone to Caius. 

IB, He did it that ks might the more 

easily escape. 
56. To make Csesar retire. 

67. It is becoming to (or in) an orator 

to be angry, &c. 
Soy it 18 unbecoming to (or in) an 

orator . . . 
58. This victory cost them many 

wounds. 



59, Hardly any body. 



Latin. 

To give-round (circumddre) a wall to 

the city [or as in Eng.]. 
To besprinkle (aspergere) praises to 

man for as in Eng.f 
To clothe {induei-e) myself with a gar* 

ment ; or to put-on {induere) a gar- 
ment to myself. 
To strip {exuere) the enemy of theii 

camp, baggage, <&c. (abl.) 233. 
To shut-up (intercludere) flight to tho 

enemy (233). 
To shut-up {intercludere) the Gauls 

from their supplies (abl. commeaiu). 

233. 
There ?s a book to me. 
There are two books to me (236). 

To se^d^ I ^° ^«^^r^->?T ^^ "«^^" 
To set out. 3 ance(da/.). 

(Auxilio venire, mittere, proficisci.) 
To give /or a present (dono dare). 

To Sm 11 !>• " f""^' C^)- 
(CulpaB, or vitio dare, or vertere.) 

To be for a reproach (opprobrio es;se) 

To be for a great advantage (magna? 
utilitati esse). 

To be for a hatred {odio esse). 
(So impedimentOy honoriy Ac, esse.) 

Quanto odio est ! {fiow odious it is !) 



[Se CsBsari ad pedes projicere ; or lite- 
rally.] See p. 89, note 1. 
DicAat. 

I fear lest he come {;ne veniat). 
I fear that he come (ut veniat*). 
The war of Pyrrhus ] 
Connection of Pompey I r*^.,. ^ 
Rest 0/ labours "^ ' >G^^^r>e. 

Wrongs of Caius J 

He did this, hy which {quo) he might 

more easily escape. 
To make that Caesar should retire {fa- 

cerCy or efficere ut^ &c.). 
It becomes an orator to be angry, Ac. 

{orator em deed). 
{Orator em. dedecet . . .) 259. 

This victory stood d to them at many 

wounds {abl.). 2C6. 

[Compare the Eng. ' this stood me in 
a large sum.'] 
Almost nobody {neiTW fere) 249. 



♦ Or^ ne non veniat. 

d This notion is probably that of a debt stantlins; against -imuTx vcv\C\a.vi>cvi^- 
tor'a books. 
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English. Latuk 

60. Make a bad, <&c. use o^ &c. (Tte badly (273J. 

61. He deserves to be loved. He is a deserving person, who should 

be loved (dignus est qui ametur). 
276. 

62. To inflict punishment on a man. To affect a man v^th punishment (276) 

(aliquem pcena afficere). 

63. To gain a triumph for a victory To triumph concerning {de) the Gauls. 

over the Guuls. 

64. A blessing on ) your Be thou increased in valour (macte 
Good luck, or success to > valour. virtute esto : voc. for nom. 280). 

Go on in your valour ! {Plur. macti este .0 

65. You are envied, spared, favoured, JiJwcncicd (spared, favoured, answered, 

answered, <&c. <&c.) to y9u (290). 

66. I don't know when the letter will I don^t know when it will be {qtumdo 

be written. futurum sit) that {yti) the letter be 

written (290). 

67. // aeemSf ia aaidi <&c. that Caius has Caiua seems^ is aaid^ &c, to have retired 

retired. ^nearly always). 

63. We have walked^ come, <&c. It nas been waVcM, come, <&c. (that is, 

by ua : ambulatum, ventum est). 
[Tms is only an occasional and poaaiblt 
construction.] 
59. To have reigned above six years. To be reigning his seventh year. 

70. Before the Consulship of Caius. Before Caius Consyl (ante Caium con- 

sulem). 

71. He went to a achool at Naples, He went to Naples to (jyrep.) a school. 

72. We should all praise virtue. Virtue is to-be-praiaed by all {laudan- 

da), 
A time to play. A time of playing. 

Fit to carry burdens. Fit for burdens to be carried {oneribua 

gestandis idoneus). 
He is born {or inclined) to act. He is born (or inclined) for acting {ad 

agendum). 
Prepared to take tip arma. Prepared for {ad) arma-to-be-taken-vp. 

73. Whilst they are drinking, playing. During drinking, playing, &c. {inter 

&c. bibtndum^ ludmdum^ <&c.) 

To be able to pay. To be for paying (solvendo esse). 

To be equal to bearing the burden. To be for oearing the burden (oneri 

ferendo esse). 

To tend to the preservation of lib- To be of Uberty to-be-preserved {con- 

erty. servandce libertaiis esse). 

74. I have to do another page. Another page is to-be-done. 

I will have it done, I will cause it-to-be-done (curabo faci- 

endum). 

75. He gave them the country to dwell He gave them the country to be dwdi 

in. in (habitandam). 354. 

76. I go to conavU Apollo. I gqf intending-UhconauU (consulturus) 

Apollo (354^. 
C Balbus, Lavinium being left, <&c. 

77. Balbus having left Lavinium, &c. < Balbus, when he had left Lavinium, 

C &c. 
(Relicto Lavinio ; or quum rellquis- 
set Lavinium : 363, a.) 

78. From the foundation of Rome. Prom Ronufounded (a Roma conditi). 
From the destruction of Jerusalem. From Jeruaalem destroyed (363). 

The honour of having saved the The honour of the saved king {servati 

king (of the king^apreservatisn). re^ decus). 

*l^. He does it without robbing others. He does it, not robbing others. 

He goes away wWunU your ptr- He goes away, you not perceMttg tt (te 

ectving U, non a«nti«TiU\. 
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Enoubh. 

They condemn him wWund hsarmg 
hun. 
60. I have completed the work. 

I see plainly through his design. 

Bl. I heard him ain^, 

I saw him vjcUk, 
82. That only. 

And that too. 

By a good man it is inuy but an 
unlearned one. 

Literature, and thai too of no com- 
mon kind. 
63. A slave of mine, 

84. He took away all my care. 

85. That famous Medea. 

86. Those whom we love we alto wish 

happy. 

87. Something or other obscure. 

Some chance or other. 
Somewhat disturbed. 

88. Henry, Charles, and John. 

69. Every opinion iW, (&c. 
Every man who. 



90. On6 Balbus. 

91. One rmisoTuyfoyi another anoth- 

er. 
Different men run different ways. 
Some run ©ne way, others another. 



92. The heat men always^ <&c. 
Hidden snares are alwsutpt &c. 



All the wisest men. 
93. These are ^rdtooootcf. ^ 

There ia difficulty in avoiding [ 
these. J 

He haa the greatest difficulty in sus- 
pecting, 
^4. 2i6 is too proud to steal. 

05. I armed (hegitateat forces I could. 



Latist. 

They condemn him unheard {jtnaudl 
turn). 

I have the work completed {opus abao' 
lutum habeo), 364. 

I have his design seen through (per* 
spectum habeo^. 364. 

I heard him singing. 

I saw him xoalking (361). 

That ai length (is dcmum). 

Et i»f wque, idemque. 

By a good man that indeed^ but an un- 
learned one (a bono illo quidem viro, 
sod — , or sed tamen, 383). 

Literature, nor that of-a-coramon-kind 
(nee ecB vulgares). 

' My slave :' or 'a certain one out of 
(quidam ex) my slaves.' 

He took oway from me (mihi) ad care. 

That Medea (Medea iUa). 

Those whom we love, the same (eos» 
dem) we wish happy. 

I know not what of obscure (nesda 
quid obscuri). 

I know not what chance {nescio quis ca- 
sus). 

Disturbed / know not what {nescio quid 
conturbatus). 

J Henry, Charles, John. 

( Henry, and Charles, and John. 

Whatever opinion {qtuscunque opinio). 

Whoever (quisquis). 
(More commonly than in English, as 
we seldom use whoever, when the 
notion of eveiy is emphatic), 

A certain (quidam) Balbus. 

Another man runs another way. 

Other men run another way (©r other 

ways). 

[alius — alius (or some adv. derived 

from alius).] 
Each best man, &c. (optimus quisque). 
Each hidden snare, &c. (but quisque 

may be used in the plur. when a siibs. 

is expressed in this construction : oc" 

cvJtissima: ^t^^eTt^^nsidiaB). 
Each wisest man {doctissimvs juisque.) 
These are avoided with difficulty (difla- 

cile). 

{DifficUiuSf difficillimej when requlr- 

He suspects with the greatest difficulty 

(difficiiiime) 
He is prouder than thtt he {quam ut oi 

guam qui with subj.) should steal. 
I armed forces (as great) as the greeUeat 

I could (quaiin. laa-iiVcQaa -v^VisSL «ir 

pias). 
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English. 

96. A» great a difference as there can 

possibly be. 
The greatest possible difference. 

97. I have been long desiring. 

They had long been preparing. 

96. When I take my journey, I will 
come. 
When I have performed this, I will 

come. 
When he is come^ he will tell us. 
When you wish to play, remem- 
ber to play fair. 
As you soWf so will you reap. 
I will do it, if I can. 
4)9. They do nothing but laugh. 

100. What shaU I do 7 

What am I to do 7 

What can I do 7 

Why should I relate? 

What was I to do 7 

What should. 1 have done 7 

What ought I to have done 7 

You would have thought. 

You would have believed. 

You would have said. 

I remember to have read. 

It would have been better. 
104. ATo painter. 

This does not at all terrify me. 



101. 



102. 
103. 



105. Even this is not just, unless it be 

voluntary. 

106. He was more prudent than brave. 

107. To make a bridge over a river. 
The thing in question. 

103. I have nothing to accuse old age 
of. 

I have found scarcely any thing to 

censure. 
Men who abound in silver, in 

gold, in estates. 
Men who abbund neither in sil 

vcr, nor in gold, nor in estates. 
A pen to write with. 
109. [Constructions with the relative.] 

(1) Some persons think: or there 
arc some who think, &c. 

(2) You have no reason {cause^ occa- 
sion, need, &c.) to hurry. 



Latin. 

A difference as-great-M the greatest can 
be {quanta maxima potest esse). 

I am a long time already desiring {jam- 
pridemcupio). 

They were a long time already prepare 
ing (413). 

When I shall take my journey, I will 
come. 

When I sJmll have performed this, I 
will come. 

When he shall have come, he will tell us. 

When you ^laU wish to play, remem- 
ber to play fair. 

As you shall sow, so will yoa reap. 

I will do it, iflshaUbe able. 

They nothing else than laugh (nt^tl 
aliud quam rident), 

Quid faciam 1 

Cur haec narrem ? 

Quid facerem ? (425.) 

Putares. 

Crederes. 

Diceres. 

Memini me legere. 

It was better (utilius or satius fuit «). 

(Often) nemo pictor. 

This terrifies me nothing (nihil me tcr- 

ret).. 
Even this is so just, if it is voluntary 

(ita justum . . . . 9t est, <&c.). 
He was more prudent than braver (pru- 

dentior quam f or tior). 452, w. 
To make a bridge in a river. 
The thing de quo agitur, 
I have nothing wMch I may accuse old 

age (nihil habeo qujod incusem sen- 

ectutem). 478. 
I have found scarcely any thing, whUh 

I may censure. 
Men who abound in silver, who in 

gold, who in estates. 
Men who do not abound in silver, not 

in gold, nM in estates (478). 
A pen, with which one may write (478). 

There are some who think {sxibj. 

Sunt qui putent, <fcc.). 
There is nothing (on account of) 

which you should hurry {nUiU csl 

quod festines). 
(or) There is not (any thing, for) which 

you should hurry (ncwi est quod, &c.) 



* So, satis, par, rectum, justum, idoneum^ optimum^ consentaneum, mdiuox 
egfuius, rectius^ saVms crat — fuit— fuetat. 
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(3) He was despised by them, for He was despised by them, irAo mm 
Hieu saw through him. through him {ppd with auhi.). 

(4) He deserves to be loved. He is a worthy person who sljould be 

loved. (Dignus est, crui amtiur ; or 
quern anus. So, inaignus est, gui 
ametur: or^ quern ames.) 

(5) He is not a proper person to be Hd^ is not a proper person who efumld 
received. be received {oTy whom you should re- 
ceive). 

(6) None are «o good as never to No one is so good who never sins 
sin. (««&;.)• 

(7) Of such a kind that we can neg- Of such a kind for the sake of ic^u:^ wo 
lect duties for their sake. can nefflect duties. 

(8) Too short to be the whole life Shorter than which can be (quam qua 
of man. sit «r possit esse) the whole life of 

man. 

(9) I am not a man (or, am not so I am not that (person) who can believe 
foolish, simvle, credulous^ &c.) as {is qui credam). 

to believe ttiis. 

(10) Who am I that my writings Who am I whose writings should be 
should be honoured thus? honoured thus ? 

(11) They sent ambassadors to sue They sent ambassadors who should sue 
for peace. for peace {qui pacem peter ent). 

(12) He deserves praise (blame, Ac.) He deserves praise, &c. who did this 
for having done this. {subj.). 

(13) Wretched man that I am, who O me miserable, who thought^ &c. {qui 
thought, Ac. with subj,) 

(14) How few there are who, &c. Cluotusquisque est qui . . ? (with subj.) 
\ 10. In censuring them you censure HTien you censure them, you censure 

me. rae {quumyfiih indie.). 

\\\. It is many years since he was first There are many years when he is in 

in my debt. my debt {quum in meo sere est). 

I congratulate you on your influ- I congratulate you, when you avail so 

ence with Caius. much with Caius {quum, generally 

quod, tantum vales apud Caium). 

1 don't like to be abused. I am not abused willingly {libentery 

112. A mortal body must necessarily It is necessary that a mortal body 

perish. should perish. 

[Mortale coi-pus interire {or intereat) 
necessef est.] 
TTiere is no living pleasantly. It cannot be lived pleasantly (504). 

113. In addition to ihis^ he is blind. Hither is added, that he is blind (huo 

acced-it, ebat, &c. ut^:). 513. 

114. He accused him of having betrayed He accused him that (quod) he had be- 

the king. trayed the king {subj.). 

His having spared the conquered, It for ^this,* ' that*) is a great thing. 

is a great thing. tliai (quod) he spared the conquered 

iyndic.). 

He praised {or blamed him) /or He praised (or blamed) him /^a^ (quod) 

having done this. he had done this {subj.). 520. 

115. Many persons admire poems iri/A- Many persons admire poems, nor un 

out understanding them. derstand them (520). 

You cannot be ruined without You cannot be ruined so as not to ruin 

ruining others. others {ui non with subj.). 521. 

116. Instead of reading, he is at play. He is at play, whereas he ought to be 

reading {quum debeat). 

t This Tiecesse is an old adj. used in the neut. gender or\^ . 
8 JSore commonly quod. 
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English. 

Instead of growing rich (as he 
might) he is growing poor. 

Far from, tkuucing tiiiSf I hold, 
<&c. 

117. And (but, &c.) if this is grafted. 
WhOf theysay, tpas killed. 
Who, as B. says, was killed. 
By whichy when we read theni, we 
are affected. 

Do not think. 

Take care to do it. 

Be 9uro tohes or mind you arc 



Latin. 

jae is growing poor, whereas he mijht 

grow rich ^uum posset). 
It is so far oft; that 1 should think thi^ 

that, <&c. 

(Tantum abestut ut). 533. 

If which is granted. 
Whom they report to have been killed 
Whom B. reports to have been killed. 
Which when we read, we are affected. 

( Beware of thinking, cave ^utm. 

I Be vntnUing to think, ruAi putare, 
Cura ut fJEUsias. 
Fhcvtaiai OT,facai»» 
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QUESTIONS ON THE CAUTIONS. 

i. Whek must fUm, her, ihem {he, she, they), be translated hy avi? and hia, fier, 
iU, iheira, by 9uu»? (When the pronoun and the nom. of the verb stand 
for the same person. C. 1. 12.) 

2. When is the per/, in a sentence with *ffuU* to be translated by the preaeni 

infinitive 7 (When the action or state expressed by the pcrf. is not to 
be described as over before the time referred to by the principal verb. 
C.ii. 13.) 

3. When must * aihmdd * be translated by the present infinitive 7 (When it doeo 

not express duty or a future event.* C. iii. 13.) 

4. When are woiUd, shotUd, signs of the future ? (After past tenses. C. 

IV. 16.) 

5. When should * things be expressed 7 (When the mas. and the neut. of the 

adjec. are of the same form. C. v. 21.) 
8. Where is cum placed with the ablatives of the personal pronouns 1 (After, 
and as one word with, them. C. vi. 25.) 

7. When a preposition follows a verb, how may you help your judgment in 

determining whether the preposition gives a transUive sense to the verb, and 
is probably to be translated by the inseparable preposition of a compound 
verb ? (By trying whether the preposition clings to the verb in the passive 
voice. C. VII. 32.) 

8. Is */or ' before a noim and the infin. to bo translated 7 (No.) What is the 

construction 7 (Accus. with infin. C. viii. 38.) 

9. What are 'a«' and *but* often equivalent to 7 (Relatives. C. ix. 45, and 

43 («).) 

10. How is ' swA often used in English 7 (To express size.) How is it then 

to be translated 7 (By tantus. C. x. 45.) 

11. When Hhat' stands for a substantive that has been expressed in a former 

clause, is it to be translated into Latin 7 (No. C. xi. 47, note.) 

12. What tense is *Iam come * ? (Perf. definite of the active voice.)— what, * 1 

was come * ? (Pluperf. of act.) What verb forms the perf. active with am 7 
(Intrans. verbs of motion. C. xii. 67, note.) 

13. When a verb seems to govern two accusatives, by what preposition is one of 

them often governed 7 (By * to.' C. xiu. 60.) 

14. When must * that— mot' be translated by ut non instead of ni ? and that nO" 

body, ihat notkmg, &c., by tU nemo, ut nihil, respectively 7 (When that 
introduces a consequence, not a purpose : whenever, therefore, a * «o' or 
*such' goes before it. C. xiv. 77.) 

15. How must the Eng.fut. be translated after verbs o£ fearing? (By the pres, 

subj. C. XV. 96.) 



* To judge of this, try whether you can turn the verb with should into tho 
participial substantive. " It is strange that you sJumld say bqJ* W\!aX S& 
strange 7 Your saying so. 
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16. When are ^who* and 'tphuh* dependent interrogatives 7 (After woraa oi 

askingj knowings doubting, UUing, &c, C. xvi. 112.) 

17. Does *may* ever stand for can? *migfU^ for could? (Yes. C. xvii. 131.) 

18. When is the per/, injbt, to be translated by the pres. injm.? (After mighty 

could, ought, &c., when the action is not to be described as over before th€ 
time referred to. G. xviii. 131.) 

19. When are * of you,* * of um,* &c., not to be translated after numerals, super- 

latives, &C.7 (When all are spoken of. C. xix. 175.) 

20. Is an English aubatantive ever used adjectivdy ? (Yes.) Where does it then 

stand 1 (Before a substantive.) How must it be translated 7 (Greno- 
rally by an adj,: sometimes by ex, de with a subst. C. xx. 234.) 

21. For what does * uihxit * sometimes stand 1 (For how, or hotD-great.) When 

must * what * be translated by * quam * ? (When it stands for * how ')— when 
by * quantum '? (When it stands for how-great, C. xxi. 242.) 

22. When are *for * and * a* ' to be untranslated 7 (When the noun that follows 

can be placed in apposition to another noun in the sentence. C. xxii. 
255.) 

23. When must *one,^ Uwo,^ &c., be translated hy distributive numerals 7 (When 

they stand for * one a-piece,* Ac. C. xxiii. 267.) 

24. What is the substitute for a future subjunctive in the passive verb 7 (futurum 

sit, esset, &c., ut . . . with the proper tense of the verb.) What must we 

take care not to use for it 7 (The part, in dus, with sim, essem, &c. C. 
XXIV. 287.) 

25. What is *that* often used for after an expression of time? (For on which; 

the abl, of relat. C. xxv. 308.) 

26. Is that which is inform the present participle act, in ing, always a participle 7 

(No.) What else may it be 7 (The participial substantive.) When is it 
always the participial substantive ? (When it governs, or is governed, in- 
stead of merely agreeing.) To what parts of the Latin verb does the 
participial substantive correspond 7 (The Infn, and Gerund.) Can the 
participial substantive ever be translated into Latin by a participle 7 and 
if so, by what participle 7 — (Yes, by the participle in dus: but the part, 
in dus must not govern the substantive, but agree with it, both being put 
inta the case that corresponds to the preposition governing the partidpiai 
substantive, C. xxvi . 330.) 

27. Into what construction must 'have* before an infinitive be turned for trans- 

lation into Latin 7 (Into the form *is, or are, to be—,') 

(I have to do three more pages =i Three more pages are to be done by me 

C. XXVII. 336.) 

28. What does 'is to be done ' generally mean 7 (Necessity, fitness, or intention 

Does 'is to be done * always mean necessity, JUness, or intention ? b (No 
C. XXVIII. 336.) 

29. What does * is to be,* &c., mean, when it does not signify necessity, JUness, or 

intention ? (Ans, Possibility.) 



b This is what is to be done by all who wish to please the king. (Xecessity,) 
This is to be done to-morrow. {Intention,) 
This is to be done, if you set about \l Vn iVve rt^ht way. {Possibility,) 
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30. When must a present partic. active be translated by a perfect participUf oi 

its substitute qnum with the perf. or pluperf. subjimdive ? (When the 
action expressed by it must be over, before that expressed by the verb be- 
gins. C. zxz. 353.) 

31. By what participle of a depanerU verb is the prea, participle often translated 1 

(By the perfl partic. C. xxxi. 365.) 

32. How is * &ti^ ' ( = except^ unleaa) to be translated after a negative 7 (By nin 

or preeter. C. xxxi. 451.) 
S3. When is * erf a town' not to be translated by the gen, or ablat.? (When 

the action was not done in but near the town or place: e. g. *a 

battle at Mantinea.) How is * erf' to be then translated? (By apud 

or ad.) 
34. W^hat does one often stand for? {Some oncj abquis; or a certain one, 

quidam.) 
85. When an English word is followed by a preposition, what should you always 

remember 1 (To consider whether the Latin word to be used is followed 

by a prepoaidon or by a case : and then by what preposition, or whhl 

case.) 
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In what respect does a verb agree with its nominative case? an adjectiye 
vi'ith its substantive 1 What verbs take a substantive or adjective after tliem Ip 
ihe nominative? 

[Verbs of hecornvngi being, seeming. 
With passive verbs o£ making, calling, deeming,] 
In what case does the tiling by which stand ? In what case does the Mgent, or 
person by wfurni, stand 1 When should the pronoun that is the nom. to the 
verb be expressed 7 

^ I. When two or more nom. cases sing, come together, in wliich niim&«r should 
the verb be put 7 in what person ? 

With et—et, quum—tum, in which number is the verb generally put? (a). 
Which of the Latin words for ane^ is confined to the office of connecting 
«tmi^r notions 7 {d), 
32. What case does the infin. take before it 7 What Eng. conjunct, is some- 
times to be untranslated 7 When *{hai* is to be untranslated, in what 
case do you put the nom. and in what mood the verb? 
Mention some verbs, &c. that are followed by ace. with infm, 

(1) Verbs sentiendi et dedarandi: 

Of feeling, wishing, knowing, ^ with which ace. with Infin. stands aa 
Believing, sa3dng, trowing, J the object, 

(2) Nearly all impersonal forms^ (with which ace. with mfin. stands as 
the subject), except 

Continglt, evenit, and accidi^ ) ^^j^^ ^^ jj,^^^^ ^^ ^ 

With restat, reliquum est and fit,b ) 

Do any verbs of the class sentiendi admit of any other construction 7 
[Yes, those that express emotion are often followed by quod : those 
that express wishing, especially opto, by u/.l 
S 4 When an adjective belongs to more than one substantive or pronoun, with 
which should it agree in gender? and in which number should it stand, 
even when the substantives, &c., are all sing. 7 When the substantives 
are things that have not life, in what gender is the adj. generally put? 
What substantives are seldom to be translated 7« 
% 5. Wha* are respectively the denumstratives or antecedent pronouns to quif 
qualis, quantum, quot ? 



» That is, where in English we use * i< * as the representative of the true 
nominative. 
b And sometimes sequitur. 

« But when *man* is coupled wlt\i an epVlliel of proUe^ it ahoold generally 
be translated (by vir) ; especially if it Ib an ©pposillcm. 
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Is the relative ever governed in coat by a word that Is not in its o\\ n 

clause 7 
In what respects does the relative agree with its antecedent 1 [In geti^ 
der^ number^ and p6r«07i.] When the antecedent is expressed in il.c 
reUUive^ and omitted in the pruuripoZ clause, where is the relative 
clause often placed? what prmumn often represents it in the princi- 
pal clause 7 
What is the relative < what * equivalent to 7 [< That uhich:] 
When the rdat. agrees with some case of a a/ubtt, expressed in its own, 
but not in the principal clause, what must be done 1 [Some catt ot 
that subst. must be supplied in the principal clause.] 
9 (i. For what does an infin. sometimes stand 1 When an adj. or rel. is to agree 
with an infin. mood or BenJtmee^ in what gender must it be put 7 When 
the rel. has a sentence for its antecedent, what do we often find instead 
of the rd. only 7 [Id qwtd^ or quuB res : id or res being in apposition to 
the sentence.] 
§ 7. What is the great rule for the sequence of tenses 7 (40.) Is the perf. with 
have considered a paH tense 7 [No.] Is the jiu, perf, asubj. tense 7 
[No.] How should * bttt^* or a relative with * not^ generally be translated 
after nobodyf noQung^ Ac. 7<i 
§ 8. In such a sentence as * Thd)ea, which is a fotcn,' &c., should uhich agree 
with TJiebea or with town? When does which^ in such a sentence, agree 
with its proper antecedent 7 
§ 9. When the antecedent has a superlative with it, in which clause does the 

superlative generally stand 7 Hs was the first person who did it. 
§ 10. How is ' that* to be translated when it is followed by may or might 7 what 
does it then express 7 [A pvrpose,] How is ' Ihat^* expressing a purpose^ 
to be translated, when it is followed by not or any negative word 7 
% 11.- How is ^ihat* to be translated after «o, such? what does it then express 7 
[A eonseqaefnct.'] How is * that * to be translated when the sentence has a 
comparative in it 7 What is quo equivalent to, and what is its force with 
the comparative 7 [Quo is equivalent to vJteo; with the comparative 
' {hat by ihis ? * * that the.*] Does quo ever stand for ' that ' when there ia 
no comparative in the sentence 7 [Yes ;* it is then equivalent to * that by 
this means.'] How is* not* to be translated before the imperative or suhj, 
used imperatively 7 How is* as* before the uj/£fi. and after «o, such^t to 
be translated. 



d Qtt»n cannot stand for cujus non, cui non ; but either these forms must be 
used or the demonstrative expressed {cujus ille vitia non videat; or, quin ille 
ffjus vitia videat). In the nom. or ace. qui non may be used, and should be 
when the non belongs especially to the verb. It is compounded of the old <ibl 
q*jc?, and n«, not. It does not therefore itself cim/atn the pronoun ; but the num. 
or ace. of the demonstrative is understood. 

* " In Ameribus Atheniensium sublata erat celebritas virorum ac m\iU.c',\v\xxv 

» lamentatio minueretur.'* (Cic.) 

f Qum must be used, If it is, * as noi to .. . Ac.,' altet «i negaX«tfc ^tvVfexvwi. 
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1 12. What does the Latin {7^. never express 7? When the English inf. ex' 
presses 0, purpose, how must it be translated 7b After what verbs is the 
iyf. to be translated by tU i with the subjunctive 7 

§ 13. Give the forms for thai nobody ; that nothing, thai no; thai never. When 
must thai nobody ; thai nothing, <&c., be translated by ui nemo; ut nihil, 
Ac. 7 

I 14. How must ' as not to . . . &c.' after a negative be translated 7 After what 
verbs when used negatively, must quin be used 7 Is non dubito ever fol- 
lowed by ace. with infin. 7 [Nearly always, when dubiiare means to hesi- 
tate ; when it means to doubt, the aoc, with infin, never follows it in Cicero, 
but does in Corn. Nepos.J] 

f 15. By what conjunction are verbs of hirjdervng followed 7 [By quominus, 
which is equivalent tout eo minus.] Are verbs of hindering followed by 
any other conjunctions 7 [Yes ; they may be followed by ns, when the 
thing is 80 entirely prevented as not to have been begun; by quin after a 
negative sentence : and sometimes by ace. with infin.k] How must thai 
not be translated after verbs o£ fearing? how must that be translated after 
verbs oi fearing? 

f 16. Which interrogative particle asks simply for information 7 1 [Ne.] Which 
expects the answer * yes ?* [Nonne.] Which the answer ^no?* [Num.] 

417. When are questions dependent ? [When they follow and dej)end on such 
verbs as ask, doubt, know, examine, try: U is doubtful, uncertain,^ &c.] 
In what mood docs the verb stand in a dependent question 7 In what 



€ Except in poetry. 

h The various ways of expressing n, purpose are given in the following table 

Eo ut ludos spectem, 1 

E^ { ludorum spectandorum > ^^^^ 

i ludos spectandi i I ^ ^^ ^^ ^^ ^ ^j^^ 

Eo ludos spectaturus, 

Eo ad ludos spectandos, 

Eo ludos spectatum {sup,) 
f The general rule for the use of ut, is that it may be used : 

(1) To express every request; command (except after jubeo); advice • 

effect; decree. 

(2) To introduce the conditions of an agreement or treaty, 

(3) It is used after all intensive words, such as such, so {tantis, talis, tot, ila, 

adeo, sic). 
(4> All purposes may be expressed by ui, (Crombie.) 
Obs. Moneo and persuadeo will not be followed by ut (but by ace. and inf.), 
when the person is not warned or persuaded to do something, but merely thai 
womeihing is so, 
J Thus his preface begins with "non dubitoybrc plorosque," Ac. 
k " Nostros navibus egredi prohibebant." (Cses.) 

1 But nS appears sometimes to be used as equivalent to nonne. ' Estn^ hoc ilU 
ciicto atque facto Fimbriano simillimum7 * (Cic. pro Sext. Rose. Am. 33.) 
«> 0b8. If you have any doubt whether who^ which, what, is a rel. or an inter 
tvjs^., ask a question with the clauBC, and aee'wYift^ev ^Xift lenXea^^VMCote you 



games. 
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■food must the verb be put in sentences that stand as the ace, \o a pre- 
ceding verb 7 

9 19. How must * whether^ be translated in double questions? how 'or?' U 
* whether* is untranslated, how may * or' be translated? Does an ever 
stand before a single question 7 [Yes : it then implies, with something ol 
impatience, that the answer must be ' no.'] By what must ' or ' not be 
translated in double questions? 

§ 20. Gro through I may go, <&c. / might have gorUj &c. I can doit; I could have 
done it; I&uglit to doit; I ought tohavedoneit. Translate, I ought to do 
itf omitting ut. I mat be deceived. How is the per/, injin. generally 
to be translated after mighty coidd^ ought ? 

9 21. How is the case of a substantive in apposition determined? When urbe 
or oppidum stands in apposition to the name of a tovm^ does the verb 
agree with urbs^ oppidum^ or with the name of the town? 

9 22. He wishes to be the fibst. He bats that he is beadt. 

9 23. Thet mat be hafpt. We mat be keutral. 

9 24. When may a svbaiardive and preposition generally be translated by the 
gen, ? [Ans, When the prepos. joins it to another substantive.] Ho\i 
much pleasure ; much good ; some time. 

9 25. What do you mean by a partitive adj. ? What case follows partitive adjec* 
tives? With what does the partitive adj. generally agree in gender? 
In what gender does a superlative (or solus) stand when it governs Vi genii, 
and also refers to another subst. ? In what case does a substantive oi 
description stand when it has an adjective agreeing with it? By what case 
is opus est followed ? Wliat other construction is there with opus est? 
There is no need. What i^ed is there ? The top of the mountain. 
The middle of the wat. The rest of the work. The whole of 
Greece. 

9 26. What case do adjectives that signify {2enr«, <&c., govern? What case do 
participles used adjectively and verbals in ax govern ? 

9 28. What substantives are omitted after to be? It is Cicero's part. It is 
TOUR PART. What case do verbs of accusing^ <&c., take of the charge? 
What case do satago, As., govern? What case do verbs of remembering 
andforgetting govern ? In what case may a neut, pron. stand with accu- 
sarCf admonerCf &c. ? 

9 29. With interest and refert in what case is the person to whom It Is of import 
ance put ? [In the genitive when the person is expressed by a substan 
tive : in the abl.fem, when a possessive pronoun is used.] How is the degree 
of importance expressed ? how is the thing thai is of importance express- 
ed ? what case of the personfeeling do pudet, &c., take ? what case of what 
causes the feeling? 

9 30. What adjectives govern the dat, ? Mention some adjectives that are fol- 
lowed by ad. What case^may follow propiorf proximus ? When should 
Bimilis take the gen. ? (w,) 

9 31. In what case do you put the person tOjfor, or against whom the action if 



madily and obvJbusly answers it. * I don't know who did U. * Who ^\\ \V\ 
* 1 don' t )(po V who did it,* Therefore who la heie an \ivteno^>iN«. 

10 
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done, or the feeling entertained 1 Mention the classes of verbs that take 
the dot, [Verba comparandi ; dandi et reddendi ; promittendi ac sol vend! { 
imperandi et nuntiandl; fidendl; minandi et irascendi; obsecfuendi et 
repugnandi, regunt dativum : quibus addas, 

InvideOf nuhOffaveoque, indulgeOfpcaxOj 
ChrcUtdory auxilior^ stvdeOy medeorque, vocoque.J 
Do any of these take the ace, also 1 By what prepositions may verbs of 
eomparing be followed 1 [By cum or ad.] How is together to be trano* 
lated after compare 7 

[* Together* may translated be, 
After compare^ by * irder *«.'] 
Whatverbs of advantage and disadvantage govern the ace. 7 He thrbat- 

KNS ME WITH DEATH. 

[He threatena me with death should be, 
In Latin, threatens death to me.] 
Of verbs of commanding^ which govern the ace. only? which the dot. or 
ace. 7 
I 32. What case do sum and its compounds govern 9 What exception is there 1 
Mention the compound verbs that generally govern the dat. 
[Most of these compounded with 

Prro, con, sub, 
Ad, in, inter, ob : 
Afany of those compounded with 

Ab, post, ante, de, 
lie, pro, super, e.] 
§ 33. He surrounds the city with a wall. He presents me with a 

GARLAND.l^ 

§ 34. What verbs govern two datives? What case often follows «um where vje 
should put the nom.1 How is have often translated? Mt name is 
Caids (239). I have a cow. I have six cows. 

S 35. Do neuter verbs ever take the ace. 7 Explain, sitire honores. 

S 36. What verbs take two accusatives 1 DoaU the verbs that have any of these 
meanings take two accusatives 7 What tranritive verbs take two accusa- 
tives, one in a sort of apposition to the other? 

§ 37. What does the abl. express? In what case is the price put? What ad- 
jectives stand in the abl. to express the price, pretio being understood ? 
What adjectives always express price in the gen. 7 What substantives 
stand in the gen. after verbs of valuing 7 What should be used instead oi 
m.vUi and majoria 7 

9 38. What case do verbs of abounding^ Ac. govern ? What case may egeo and 
indigeo govern? What case do verbs oi freeing from^ &c., take ? What 
is their more general construction in prose? What case do/tmgw, <&c. 
govern ?«> In what case is the ma7mer,^ttM, Ac, put ? 

i 39. How is a voc. sometimes used in poetry? What case sometiriies stands 
in apposition to the voc. 7 



*> Mlhi coronamj or me coroni donat. 

^ In the phrase 'potiri rerum' (to become «lt\i\Vci^ ^vjei\ \.Vv^ gen. only is 
/bund. 
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I 40l in what ease is the agent expressed after the pass, verb, when a, oo, is not 
used 1 After what part of the verb is this the regular construction 1 
What verbs cannot be used personally in the pass, voice 1 Go through 
Jam believed.^ Mention some verbs that have a pass, consirujction (286). 
What is the substitute for a fut. inf. pass.^ when the verb has no supine 
to form it with iri? I hope he will becover (use fore tU). 

§ 41. What verbs can govern an ace. in the paw. ? Can a pass, verb or partici- 
ple take an ace. of the part affected? We have walked enough (trans, 
by the pass.). Which is the more common in Lat. * Cknus videtur, 
dicitur, <&c., esse^* or ^videtur^ dicUur, &c. Caium, esseV 

I 42. How is a noun of time put in answer to when 7 in answer to for how Icng 7 
How do you express the time in or within which 7 How do you express 
lime in answer to how long before or after 7 How are antCf post^ used in 
this construction 7 How do you express a point or space of future time 
for which any arrangement is now made 1 Haw do you express the exact 
time by or against which a thing is to be done? Three years ago. 
Three tears old. Above twenty years old* (307, f) Thru 

YEARS AFTER HE HAD RETURNED (310 (a) ). 

9 43. In what case is the town cU which a thing is done, to be put 1 In what 
case is the name of a town to be put in answer to whither 7 in answer to 
whence? To what proper names do these rules apply? In what case do 
urbs and oppidum stand in apposition to the name of a town in the gen. 
(315) 1 How is local space expressed 1 

i 44, Decline * grieving ^'i throughout. Op writing a letter. I am to be 
LOVED. Go through, I must write. Gro through epistola scribenda. 
When must the part, in dus not be used in agreement with its substan- 
tive (332) 7 We must spare our enemies. At home. From home. 



P Mihi creditur, / ain believed, 
Tibi creditur, thou art believed. 
1111 creditur, he is believed. 

Nobis creditur, we are believed. 
Vobis creditur, you are believed, 
Illls creditur, they are believed. 
* These constructions admit of many variations by the introduction of natuu^ 
»nd quam — ^^ Above thirty-three years old." 

major annos tres et triginta natus ; 
major quam annos tres et triginta natus ; 
major quam annorum trium et triginta ; 
major quam tribus et triginta annis. (Z.) 
** N. Dolere, grieving. 
G. dolendi, of grieving. 
D . dolcn do, to grieving . 
Ace. dolere, grieving. 
Abl dolendo, by grieving. 
The ace. is dolendum only when governed by a pTcposiuoxv. ^ ^e ^<bC«siJX vxiv- 
siulant QUod dolire intermiserint ' (have inteTm\Uev\ gri«tinR>. 
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Home (after a verb of motion). Into the country. Flom tub coun- 
try. In the country. On the ground. 

fi 45. What kind of sentences may be translated by participles (344) 7 In whal 
case do a noun (or pronoun) and participle stand when the noun or pro< 
noun is not governed by any other word 1 What is this called 1 

§ 46. He gave them the country to dwell in. What dcJbs the part, in rua 
often express 1 What does the part, in dus often express 7 Express * to 
have a thing madCf' in the sense of causing it to be made. [Faciendum 
curare.] 

6 47. What participle is wanting in all but deponents and neuter-passives? 
Having left his brother. [Relicto fratre, xr quum reliquisset fra 
trem.] 

i 48. My own fault. Their own fault (373, a). When— «c(/', — sdocs are to 
be translated by ipse and a personal pronoun, In what case may ipst 
stand 7 [In the nom. or in the case of «ut, according to the meaning.*] 
When may him^ hia^ hety its^ theirs in a dependent sentence, be translated 
by sui or suus^ even when they denote the nom. not of their ovm^ but of 
the principal sentence 7 By what pronoun must hiin^ her^ &c., be 
translated, when sui or suits would be understood to mean the nom. of 
its own verb 7 Does suus ever relate to the accusative ? With what pron. 
is this very common 7 Which gen. pi. {-^m or i) is used after partitives 
(372) 7 

§ 49. What is the difference between *w qui pugnat,' and * hie or iUe qui pugnat' 
(376, g) 7 Which of these three pronouns is to be used when A«, hinif Ac., 
is without emphasis, simply describing a person or thing before mentioned 
or abotU to be described by a rel. clause 7 By what case only of ' ts ' can 
hiSf her^ their y be translated 7 [An*. By the gen.'\ Of two things already 
mentioned, what pron. means the latter? what Hie former 7 Which pron. 
meojaa that of yours? Medea illa. Distinguish between hicj iste, ilUy 
referring to different objects. 

§60. When is ^any* to be translated hy quisquam ot vllus? when by quis 7 
when by quivisy quilihet? when by aliquis quispiam? Does quisquam 
ever follow si (note w) 7 By what pronoun may *a* sometimes be 
translated 7 

§ 51. What prefx do interrogatives often take 7 what ajix? How should ^al- 
ways ' with two superlatives be translated 7 

§ 52. W^hen are the pronouns thatj those^ not to be translated 7 When tin y 
stand in the second member of a comparative sentence for a sub- 
stantive expressed in the first.] When qyam is omitted, in what case is 
the following subst. put 7 What case goes with comparatives and super- 
latives to express the measure of excess or defect ? How are the Eng. (hi 
— the ('='by how much — by so much) to be translated 7 

§ 53. Is the present ever followed by the imperf. subj.? When 7 When is the 



• ' He wounded himself,' se ipse vulncravit ( =: ipse, nan aliuSy sc vulneravit) : 
se ipsum vulneravit ( rzsc, non a/iwrn, vulncravit). Hence ipse is to be in lh« 
noin. or in the oblique case, according as the notion to which it is opposed, or 
ivJth H'liicli it is contrasted, is In l\\o non\. ot \tv \xri ^>a\\Q>s.^ c-as^^. 
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Eng. prea, generally translated by the hvit, future ? By what tense is the 
per/, definite often translated 7 [Ans. by the future perfect.] How arc 
assertions softened in Latin 1 What subjunctives are very frequently used 
in this way 7 What conjunction is often omitted after velim^ &c. I havb 

LONG DESIRED (410, o). 

P 54. Is the pcrf. subj, ever used as an imperat. ? What other tense is some* 
times used as an imperat. ? By what tense are questions of appeal, oi 
questions for ataent, to be translated ? If he has ant thing, he qives 
IT. [Si quid habet, dat.'] Ir I have any thing, I will give it. [Si 
quid habeam, dabo.] Ip he should have any thing he would give it. 
[Si quid haberet, daret : but much more commonly^ si quid habeat, det.] 
Ip he had any thing he would give it. [Si quid haberet, daret] Ip 

HE HAD had any THING, HE WOULD HAVE GIVEN IT. [SI quid habuisSCt, 

dedisset) How is * possibility without any expression of uncertainty * 
translated 1 How is * uncertainty with the prospect of decision * trans- 
lated 1 How is * uncertainty without any such accessory notion ' trans- 
lated 1 How is * impossibility or belief that the thing is not so,* translated 1 
May the consequence and the condition refer, the one to past, the othei 
to present time 7 When the consequence has ' would have,' how must 
you translate the pluperf indie, in the conditional clause 7 With what 
tenses may si take the indic.7 With what tenses does si always govern 
the subjunctive 7 

ft 56. In conditional sentences are the verbs of both clauses ever in the subj. 
pres. ? [Yes ; */Si quid habeat, det,* should be always preferred to *Si quid 
haberet daret,' unless it is to be intimated that the supposition wUl not be 
realized.] What are the conditional forms of the subj. ? When should 
tcripturus essem be used for * should have written ' 7 What tenses of the 
indie, are used for the subj. in conditional sentences 7 Is si ever omitted 7 
where should the verb of the sentence then stand 7 What are th6 con- 
junctions ior although? [Etsi, tametsi, quamquam » with irM/wr. ; licet 
with svbj. What is quamvis, and what mood does it govern in Cicero 7 
[However much, however; with subj.] What is etiamsi, and what mood 
does it govern 7 [Even if i even though; with indtc. or subj.] Do any 
other conjunctt. express though? [Yes; sometimes, quum, ut, with 
subj.] 

§ 57. In a dependent conditional sentence, the verb of the consequent clause 
will be in the infin. : what infinitives will take the place (respectively of 
dot. ? of dahit ? daret ? dedisset ? daturus esset ? 

I 58. Explain the meaning of oblique narration ? In oblique narration, in what 
mood will the principal verbs stand 7 [In the infin.] In what mood will 
the verbs of. the subordinate clauses stand, provided they express the 
words and opinions, not of the rmrrator, but of the speaker? [In the 



' Either the condition or the consequence, or hoik, may refer to a past, ov future 
time. 

■ When these conjunctions take the svbj. the sentence is generally in the 
dbtiqua oratio, taken in its widest sense. (See ^^^) 1YA»^\vQy?cs«t^ ^QW^\iSi\. 
hold good of the later writcra, (Billroth.) 
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•ubj.] In oblique narration what is often omitted 7 [The verb or partia 
~T)n wiiich the infinitives depend.] In wiiat mood jire questionafor anawei 
asked 1 [The subj.] In what mood are queationg of appeal asked ? [In 
the infin.] When questions are thus asked in the infin., may interroga* 
Uvea be used with the injin.1 [Yes.] In what mood is the charge ex 
pressed with quad ? 

I 59. When may the prta, and perf, subjunct. be used in oblique narration, 
even when dependent on a poMt tense? In what mood will remarks 
stand that are the reporter's not the tpeaker^s? In what mood do tho 
verbs of subordinate clauses stand, when the principal verb of the propo- 
sition is in injin. or avbj. ? With what limitation is this rule to be ap- 
plied 1 When may the prea, and perf, m/bj. be used, although the gen- 
eral rule would require the imp, or pluperf. May the imp. or pluperf. be 
ever used, when the general rule would require the prea, or perf.7 How 
are the axx. and inJln. used with n? in direct narration (473) % 

% 60. Mention some words^ phrases, Ac, with which qui takes the subj. 
[Ana. After aum^ in * sunt qui,' ' erant qui,' &c., and after negative and 
interrogative sentences, nemOj nihily <&c., eat: quia eat? an quiaquam eat? 
quotusquiaque eat? &c. Also after adaunt quij non deaunt qui, &c., and 
similar phrases with reperio, invenio (to find).] 

9 61. What mood does ^t govern, when it introduces the ground of an asser- 
tion 7 What mood does qui take after quippe, utpote? alwaya or gene- 
rally 1 What mood does qui take when it is equivalent to ut with a 
peraonal or poaaeaawe pronoun? Mention some phrases with which 
^ qui has this force. In what other cases does qui govern the subj. (484, 
485)7 

<* 62. When does quum take the indie. ? What mood does qtmm generally 
govern, when the verb of the sentence is in the imperf. or pluperf. 7 
[Tne subj.t] How is the subject of congratulation expressed (492)7 
Mention some conjunctions that always govern the subjunctive. (Vocab. 
68.) When are the prea. and perf. aubj. used with utinam? when the 
imperf, and pluperf. ? How is * not * generally expressed after vJtinam^ 
dumm/ydOf &c, 

i 63. When the principal verb is in the present tense, in what mood is the verb 
after antequam or priuaquam expressed 7 When the principal verb is in 
the fut., in what mood or moods may the dependent verb be 7 When 
the principal verb is in a paat tense, in what mood or moods may the de- 
pendent verb be 7 When should the avhj, always be used after cmtequam, 
priuaquam? 

P 64. When do dum, donee, quoad ( =: until) take the indicative? when the aub' 
funetive? What mood do they and qiuimdiu always take, in the sense o! 
aa long aa? With the adverbs meaning aa aoon aa, how should the Kng" 
hsh pluperf, generally be translated (514)7 

§ 65. When is that expressed by quod? What class of verbs are followed by 
quod? What mood does qiiod take 7 with what exception? 

. S 66 What was the^r«/ of the month called by the Romans? on what day did 



* But the indie. o£ repeotedl «lcXLqia. 
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the Nones fsXLl on what day the Idea 7 In what months were the Nonet 
on the »evenih? How were the days between the Kalends and Nones 
reckoned 1 days between the Nones and the Ides? days after the Ides? 
Give the rules for each case. 

S 67. What may be nsed instead of a conjunction and personal or denumsiraiivs 
pronomi7 Mention some drcmnlocutions for the tmpero^tve. 

§ 68. Was a sestertium a coin 1 How many sesterces made a se^ertium 7 What 
is the meaning of sestertium with numeral adverbs? Is sestertium ds' 
dinable in this construction 7 How may the value of sestertium deeies, 
centies, &c,, be got approximately (547, note *) ? 

S 69, Give the division of the as. Explain astes umra. By what other name 
WHS this rata of interest exproseed? * 
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EXPLANATION OF MAMS, ETC. 



Words in Italics are to be looked for in the Vocabulary.* 

-^-^^— — « to which the mark Q is prefixed, are to be look&<2 for iu the 

Antibarbarus. 
Df. and C. stand respectively for the Differences and Cautions at the end of 

the book. 
Df. (1) and C. (1) stand respectively for the Differences and Cautions of 

Parti. 
*, ^, after a word, mean that that word is to be the fijrst or second word re* 

spectively in the clause. 
S y, mean that the word is to be the last, or last but one (respectively) in the 
♦ clause. 

r. /. mean that the relative clause is to be placed first, 
a. V, that the sentence is to be translated by the active voice. 
i means that the word is to be inserted in the relative clause. 
^ means that the word is to stand near the (head s=) beginning of the 8eu« 

tence. 
n means that the word is to be placed in as emphatical a position as poanble, 

near the middle of a sentence, 
p means that the sentence is to be turned into a participial clause. 
ab -^ ab indicates that the order is to be retamed. 
a b X b a indicates that the order is to be reversed. 
■ " mean that the words over which they are placed, are to be separated. 
An accent over a word means that it is emphatic 

Words in spaced prmting (printing) are those to which tlio direction in- 
timated by a mark or reference applies, 
o prefixed to a word, or to several words, in spaced printing, means that it or 

they are to be omitted. 



* The pupil will there find, not the word only, but the phrase of which it furuis a 
part. For other words a dictionary must be xxse^ 
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I. 

ON THE ORDER OF WORDS IN LATIN. 

1. In the usual arrangement of a Latin sentence, the subject, 
OS the most important word, stands first ; and words which modify 
the meaning of another, precede the word whose meaning they 
modify. 

1. Ratio prsest ; appetitus obtemperat. — 2, Consuetudo est altera natura.— 
3. Habent opinionem, ApoUinem morbos depellere. 

2. Hence (a) oblique cases mostly precede the verb (or other 
word) on which they depend ; (b) adjectives and dependent geni- 
tives precede the substantives to which they belong ; and (c) ad. 
verbs precede their verbs or adjectives. 

(a) Corporis gramUUem et dolorem animo judicamus. 

(b) 1. MaTncrima civitas. — 2. SyracuaiuB Philistus. — 3. Reliqua vitas in^ 

stituta 

(c) 1. Sui negotii bene gerens. — 2. Sapientia prope singularis. 

3. With respect to the ttsiuil order of oblique cases ; — 

The nearer object precedes the more remote : e. g., the accus. 
after the transitive verb precedes an abl. of manner or instru- 
ment, &c. 

Helvetii Ugatoe ad CtBsarem mithmt. C<Bf . [See ahu exx, under 2 (a).] 
Descriptions of a place precede the mention of things exbting, 
or actions done in it. 

Cssar a Lactt Lemano ad[ fium/em Juram iiil!Q!^p«iB8ix^^ dA««iSL munKfa Sm 
aoTTi^rue peiduciU CtBB. 
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The cause precedes the effect. 

Veniebant ad Eumenem, qui propter odium fructum oculis ex ejus c«s« 
capere valient. C. Nep, I 

I 

Exercise 1. \ 

I 

4. [Does meru or animuB denote th6 mind with all its passions, emotions^ I 
Ac. 1 (92, note c.)] 

We do not feel a disease of the mind by o any bodily sensa. 
tion.* Caius is going to send a copy* of the letter to his father. 
There is no doubt that the plea of necessity is a valid exciise for 
Dionysius. It cannot be denied, that he employed an advocate at 
Carthage. It cannot be doubted that they lived in affluence at 
Rome. We have been impatient for your 'arrivah There were 
some who* looked forward with impatience to your arrival. The 
Gauls attack the Romans, before they have disencumbered them- 
selves of their haggage. The Athenians are going to recall Bal- 
bu8 from banishment. It would have been better* never to have 
returned from banishment. It is one* thing to sin, another to 
throw the blame upon another. There is no doubt that Philistus 
the Syracusan (b) lived many years at Rome. It cannot be de- 
nied, that you are connected with Scipio by the ties of blood. 

» * By the body.» « See Example. • Df. 1109. < 9aHua fuU, 426, (5). 
8 38. 

5. 0:5" Unusualness of position calls attention to a word so 
placed, and thus renders it emphatic. 

6. Hence in a language which, like the Latin, admits of considerable vari- 
ety in the collocation of words, what toe effect by printing a word in 
Italics, is accomplished by placing it in an unusual position. 

7. This unusualness of position is the great principle on which the emphasis 
or prominence of a word depends. 

8. The beginning and the end of a clause are positions fitvorable to empha* 
sis because " by the former our attention is excited, and on the latter it 
rests." But of course the beginning of the clause is not an emphMic 
position for the subject, nor the end for the predicate ; but vice veraS. 

9. (a) The subject receives emphasis by being placed at or 

near the end of the clause : (J) the predicate by being placed at 

or near the beginning of the clause. 

(a) 1. Sensit in se iri Brutus,— 2, Semper oratomm eloquentisB moderatris 

fuit auditorum prvdentia. C, 
fi) DiBcea t\x guidem quamdiu voles : tamdiu autem veUe debebie^ quoad le^ 
quantum proficias, non p;femte\Ax. C. 
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10. An emphatic subject often stands just before a verb which 
closes the sentence. 

Eonim, qui exacUl seta^e moriuntur, fortuna laudatur. C. 

11. A verb stands at the head of its clause without emphasis, 
when it is used with auiem to explain a previous assertion. 

In English we should insert such an explanation parenthetically. 

1. Amicum segrotantem visere volebam : hohitat autem Ule in parte tirbis 
remotissima.— 2. [Cato] objecit ut probrum M. Nobiliori, quod is in pro- 
vinciam poetas duxissct : dtixerat autem consul ille in iEtoliam, ut sci- 
mus, Ennium. C. 

12. The verb or adjective precedes its oblique cases when its 

comparative importance to the whole meaning of the sentence is 

greater than theirs. 

1. Quieritur an is, qui prqfuU ndbia^ si postea nocuit, nos debito solvent. C. 
2. Quae perspicuam omnibus veritatem continet propositio, nihil indigeH 
approbationia, C. — 3. Iris nunquam non adveraa aoli est. Sen, — 4. Sirri' 
ilea parerUibits ac majoribua suia filii plerumque creduntur. C. 

13. Oblique cases and adverbs receive emphasis by being 

placed at or near the beginning or end of the clause. 

1. Semper oratorum eloquentiae moderatrix fuit auditorum prudentia. C. — 
2. ^bores serit diligens agricola, quarum adspiciet baccam ipse nun' 
quam, C.—3, Erudito komirU esse ego iratus, ne si cupiam quidem, non 
possum. C— 4. Ne vitationem quidem dolorU Ipsam per se quisquam 
in rebus expetendis putavit C. 

14. Of words standing close together, the reversing their usual order gives 
promidence (I think) to the first rather than to the second. Thus when 
a b becomes & a, it is 6 rather than a that receives prominence. 

Mirabile videtur, quod non rideat haruspex, quum haruspicem viderit. C 

Exercise 2. 

15. It cannot be denied, that Hortensius« is going to follow the 
example of Cato. Let Hortensius defend himself from this charge 
by the pUa of °bad health, Brutus felt •that he was invited to a 
share. He exclaims : " What* advantage will the Carthaginians 
derive from so great a wrong ? '* Let good examples^ for imita- 
tion be proposed" to boys.* There is no doubt that the plea of 
necessity is a valid excuse for you. I' will follow* the advice of 
Cato. The examples of those who die* for their country are 
quoted-with-approbation.* We are looking im^^VVevv^'^ ^^ort^^ 
arrival of Cicero. I fear that he wiW uoV* xraiieT^^ ^^ d«iig.e« 
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willingly." I could not follow* such an example, even if I wished 

it (13, 3). He is always* bringing me into danger. I fear that* 

Hortensius" will not ward off the danger from me. I fear that 

Hortensius will die by his own hands. How few there are who* 

have altogether® satisfied the expectations'" of men !^ 

1 How are questions of appeal asked in oblique narration 7 [460, (c) (2).] 
■ Pro patrid mortem or morte occumbere, 8 Laudare, *Df. 153. 

B Df. 1 109, (14). 8 Ex rnnni parU. 



§ 1. Position of Attributives, 

16. (a) An attributive receives, perhaps, a slight emphasis from 
being placed after its substantive ; but (b) it receives more by 
separation from it, especially if it be placed near the beginning 
or end of the sentence.* 

(a) 1. Sedebat in rostris coUega tuus, amlctus toga purpuredj in sellii am/red^ 
coronatus. C— 2. Jacet inter saltus satis clausus in medio campus 
herbidus aqiwausque. L. * 

{b) 1. In miseriam nascimur sempitemam, C— 2. JEdui equites ad Cacsarem 
omnea revertuntur. CiBs, 

17. If the attention is to rest on a substantive having an attri- 
butive with it, it is placed after the attributive, and separated 
from it, so as to be thrown as near the end of the sentence as 
possible. 

1. Cimon barbarorum uno concursu vim maximam prostravit. C. Nep,— 
2. In iis pemiciosus est error, qui existimant libidinum peccatorumque om^ 
nium patgre in amicitia liceTitiam, C. — 3. Miles quidam parum abfiiit, 
quin Varum interficeret ; quod ille periculum^ sublato ad ejus conatum 
scuto, ^itavit. Co*. 

18. If an attributive belongs to two substantives, it either pre- 
cedes both, or follows both, or follows the first. 



^ G^«ar makes the position q/Z^r its substantive the t<«ua/ position of an attri- 
butive ; that before its substantive the more emphatic one. This opinion see; 
to me utterly untenable ; e. g. in the example, " sedebat in rostris collega tUv 
amictus togi purpuredy in sella aured, coronatus," (Cic. Phil. ii. 34.) who can 
doubt that the adjectives purple and golden are here more important notions than 
the BubstaDtlyea toga and chair? — In this sentence, however, purpured and au* 
/vjgain a little emphasis from their being io\\oYfe^>]>i ^^Wl^i^uiae* 
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(from her divine birth and origin,) 

(1) A divino ortu et progenie. 1 

(2) Ab ortu et progenie divind. ^ Not, ab ortu et dioind progcnle.2 

(3) Ab ortu dicino et progenie. J 

19. Zumpt confines the position after the first to the ^familiar style;' but ii 
occurs even in the Orations of Cicero, and is, I think, the best position, 
when the second substantive is an emphatic addition : e. g. Cic Phil. il. 
33. *^ Sed arrogantiam ho mini* inaaHentiamqiu a^noaciU" 

20. Of two adjectives or other words joined by 'and' (or some 
other co-ordinate conjunction) that which is to arrest the attention 
most is often placed towards the end of the sentence, and sepa- 
rated from the other by one or more of the words that belong 
equally to both. 

Ohs. The pronouns, and other small unaccented words, are 

very frequently used for the separation of connected words. 

1. Insula est Melita, satis lato ab Sicilid mari perictdosoque disjuncta. C. — 
2. Omnibus ofi&ciis diligenicr a me aanctequo servatis, &c. — 3. Et dolori 
fortiter ac fortunes resistere. — 4. Dominoa esse omnium rerum et mode- 
rtUores deos. 

21. Obs, This separation of co-ordinate notions is conveniently 
employed in dividing a long sontbice into portions, and thus giving 
symmetry and strength to the styk by preventing the accumula- 
tion of unaccented words. For instance, Wolf writes : * nunc 
tandem jucundum fructum mihi capere licet variarum curarum : ' 
jucundum and fructum are here emphatic, mihi capere licet wholly 
unemphatic. • By arranging the sentence thus, 'nunc tandem licet 

I jucundum mihi \ variarum curarum \ fructum capere,' we have 
a nearly regular alternation of the rising and falling of the voice ; 
or what Cicero calls intervalla cequalia. (Reisig,) 

Exercise 3. 

[An accented pronoun is emphatic, and to be expressei.] 

22. Is it the part of a Christian to yield basely to pain' and 
fortune* (20,3) ? Thick' clouds are covering the whole sky. (Turn 
mtc pass, voice,) It is a great thing to be able to endure cold' and 



3 This sentence {sic) is in Cic. Tusc. i. 12 (26), and Wolf improperly refers 
divind to both substantives r a supposition \s'\\\c\\ Orelli «l\)V^^'^'a ^^ tQs>Mt»\.vif 
nance by not condemning it. 



238 POSITION OF ATTRIBUTIVES. [§ 1. 23-25. 

hunger." They believe that they shall derive great* advantage' 
from this injury. He' gave me advice boldly" and rashly." Fired 
with anger" and amhition,* he^ heaped every kind of ahuse upon 
me. It cannot be doubted, that he is easily accessible to flattery.* 
Which" advice" they' received with acclamations. He' did many" 
and rash" o actions by the advice of Caius. There is no doubt 
^hat he is living by alms. Caius P^as made this question very 
dark. He has followed a bold' and rash' advice. Deliver me 
from the yoke* of slavery." You see (pZ.) the anger and ambi- 
tion of the man (19)! 

^ * that flatterers* have easy" access* to his ears.' 



23. When a substantive, with a notion joined to it attributively, 
is more nearly defined by some other words, those words are usu 
ally placed between the substantive and its attributive. 

Tua erga hwxeium benignitas. C. Tanta fult in. caatria capiendU celerUa8i 
<&c. C<BM, Halesini pro multis et magnis suis m^jorumque suorum in 
rempublicam meritis atque beneficiis, <&c. C. Pro hac, quam conspicitis, 
ad conservandam rempublicam diligentia, «&c. C [Ob§, the insertion of 
the relative clause.] 

(a) A deviation from this rule occurs, C. Nep. MUtiad. 3, 3, * hortatus es) 
pontis custodes neafortund datam occasionem liberandi GraeciiB dimit 
terent.* Heiejortuna is emphatic. 

(/?) A notion joined attributively to a substantive may be expressed eithci 
by am adjective, or a participle, or a genitive case. 

24. (a) A participle generally follows its substantive, as con- 
taining a predicate assumed attributively ; but (h) where the 
predicate would precede the subject, if the clause were resolved, 
there the participle should precede the substantive. 

(a) R&tibua junctis trajectus. L. Consules — ^regibus exadis creati sunt. 

(b) Ingratus est, qui, remxttis testibus, agit gratiam. Sen. Caesar pulsus, non 
instante Pompejoy negavit eum vincere scire. SvM, 

25. In other words, the participle should precede, when atten- 

lion is to be called to it rather than to the substantive ; and also 

when the participle and substantive together form one complex 

notion. 

Temeritaa est videUcety/arentu Ttatis. C. Ita^vue bene adhibita ratio cernit 
quid optimum s!t. C. 



. (2. 26-20.] DEPENDENT GENITIVE. 28fl 

Exercise 4. 

26. It was decreed, that for his so-great merit towards^ tho 
state, 1 he should be called' king by the senate. Caius behaved 
with such courtesy' towards a II, » that no mat was so humble 
as not* to have access to him. I will strive to satisfy^ men's great 
expectations o f m e . » I fear that I shall not* satisfy yourgreat* 
earpectations of me.t If {Ego, si, &c.) such an opportunity of 
successi^ were offered me, I' would eagerly seize it [I. 445, a, 
(1). ] The Gauls, having lost their haggage, all' fled. The 
troops of Lentulus p restore the fortune of the day," and rout the 
enemy. Are you' the man* to lose such*^ an opportunity of suc- 
cess^ by your-own laziness?" I fear that I shall not^' be able 
to recompense** you for your so-great benefits towards" me. J 
There were some, who looked forward to your arrival with impa- 
tience. 

1 tnnvithacc. 2 appeUare, 3 Say; ^wa8qfsttchcourte8r^{QbL). See 

p. humanUas. Choose the word that is nearly =: affability, * Use qui 

rum. See Pt. I. p. 215, note d. 5 i. 75. 6 pf, 153, 7 rei gerendas, 

* See BATTLE. ^ D£ 1109, (9). ^^ tarn pr<Bclaru8, " See D. ^tmi- 

via. W D£ 153 ^^ gratiam* referred i< in. 



§ 2. Dependent Genitive. 

27. When a gen. depends on two substantives it generally pro- 
cedes both. 

Huju8 autem aratiania difficUius est exitum quam principium invcnire. C, 

28. When a gen. depends on a substantive that has anotlu»r 
genitive dependent upon it, with which it forms one complex 
notion, it is^generally placed before it. 

The gen. that forms, as it were, one notion with the substantive, gtn- 
erally follows 1 it : it is very often an objective genitive. 
i. Fortiuiwi viri magnltudinem animi desideras. C— 2. ThemiatorJia 
vitia ineuntit fetalis magnis sunt emendata virtutibus. C. Sep.— 3, 
Cupio ab hac hmninum satietate nostri discedere. C. — i. Hujus voa 
animi monumenta retinebitis corporis in Italia nullum vestigium esse 
patiemini? C. 



' Not always : e. g. hufus rex animi mognitvdiTicm «idLmVt^Tia. ^ • "Ncv^.^. v^ 



210 PARTICIPIAL CLAUSES. [§ 3. 30-32 

Exercise 5. 

29. It is more difficult to avoid the snares of these men,* 
than to endure* ° their arms. Nearly all men's* youthful* 
opinions are gradually weakened.' Who would not praise ©this 
great philosopher's contempt* for^ external things ? I am not the 
man^ to laugh at the Christian's contempt* for^ the things of this 
life.^ I have very often admired both* the courtesy and the 
benevolence of Cimon. Extreme* cheapness^ followed'® that 
year's* dearness of provisions. I don't doubt that extreme 
dearness will follow*^ this year's chesL^ness of provisions. My 
Tullia's weak state'* kills^' me with © anxiety. 

1 tusUmre. 2 Say ; ' opinions of commencing life.' Should it be iniena 

CBtaSf or ataa iniens 1 (See 25. last clause.) 3 Dod. paulatim. ^ despicientia, 
» Pt. I. 156. 6 Df. 1109 (9). f Say; 'of human things.' » qmtm-- 

turn. 9 Summus, lo coruequi, " Pt. I. 290 (d). « tfrnbeciUi- 

tat corporis, " exanimare. 



§ 3. Participial Clauses. 

30. When a participial clause is equivalent to an apposition or 

relative sentence, it stands as near as possible to the word it 

modifies. 

1. Pisistratuf primus Homeri I'ibros^ cotifusos arUeOy sic disposuisse dicitur, 
ut nunc habemus. C. — 2. Sspe homines rationem^ bono congilio a dUs 
immortalibiis datanij in fraudem malitiamque convcrtunt. C 

31. But when a participial clause is equivalent to a sentence 
beginning with a conjunction, it is sometimes inserted in the prin- 
cipal sentence, sometimes placed before it, sometimes after it, as 
its relation to the principal sentence requires. 

1. Egyptii et Babylonii, in camporum patcntium squoribus habiiantes^ 
( = quum hab.) omnem curam In siderum cognitione posuerunt. C— 

2. Perditis (=:i licet perd,) rebus omnibus, tamen ipsa virtus se sustentaro 
potest. C. — 3. Brutus Consul ita proslio uno accidit Vestinorum rea 
ut dilaberentur in oppida, se deferuuri { = ut defend,). L» 

Exercise 6. 

{P means that the sentence is to be turned into a participial clause.] 
f?2, ^My reputation being \ost, xioVViVsv^^ xemains* but that I 



[§4.83-85. PEOF£R NAMES. 24] 

should die by my own hands. I gladly receive the honours^ 
ofiered to me for« having saved the state. They all' Jly to the 
town to defend themselvesp ©there, jj^^ure* not to 
neglect your ^a&^, which is now re-establisned.p Can 
anyone cure a body, that is worn-out' by such*' labours? 
Who doubts, that such' opmUms^ so deeply* implanted, so long 
entertained,^ are very hard to root up ?^ The example of a man 
p who makes glory his first object^ is not to be followed. 

^ jithU • aliui ■— n{»». * See i. 83. ' 6b. Say ; ' on account of the 

republic saved.* ^ cove. See Dfl (1), 118. 6 C (1), 10. • tctrnpenUutt. 

7 vduatuM : the word for M which refers to the superiority of aji;e. D^ tma- 
gWtf. s Df. (1), 93. 



§ 4. Proper Names. 

33. A proper name generally precedes its apposition. 

1. Ex prsporitio : Us syllaba : «litera.--2. Cato, vir clarissimus.— 3. jLeifmoa 
insula. 

34. But if the attention is to rest upon the apposition, or if it 
has a nearer relation to some preceding notion, it stands first. 

1. ^jtw doctor Plato triplicem finxlt animum. C. (because the ejtu refers 
to Xenoerates in the former sentence.)— 2. Homo mirificus, Dionysius 
{ihai vxncUifyi peroon, Diontftim), 

Exercise 7. 

95. I will make no objection^ to your hissing ofi* the stage 
othat very bad actor* Balbus. I remember that Pamphilus, my 
host, said' that he would not come. You (sing,) have heard Q. 
Minucius Rufus say, that king Antiochus lodged^ athishouse' 
o w h e n at Sjrracuse.* Verres trwited Antiochus, king of Syria, 
to supper. I hear that the excellent Lucilius,' a friend of mine, 
is sufiering from a disease that must end fatally. I am vexed that 
Rutilius, a man p who has deserved well of me, should be living 
on such confined means. I fear that Satureius, an excellent man, 
and ©one who has deserved extremely-well of the state, will 
be brought into danger of his Ufs. It is your <> business to be« 
seech the ccxiqueror to spare the fife o( ?<)aDa^\)SV\iB)'^^^^QS \i»«^^ 



242 ANTITHETICAL WOEDS. [§ 5. dO-40, 

Your connection* Rutilius swore that he owed his life to me : hii 

father' Numantius'^ would not beg Csesar to spare mine. 

^ Df. (1), 19. 3 hiatrio ( sa ' atage-player ') implies something of depreciatioL 

' Df. (1), 2. * deveraari, {Luc, vir. opt) • qffinU. 

7 The accent oyer father shows that it is to precede the proper name. 



§ 5. Antithetical Words, 

36. From 7, it follows that antithetical words or notions will 

naturally oflen stand, the one at the beginning, the other at the 

end of the clause. 

1. Neceantatia inventa antiquiora sunt, quam vduptaHa. C. — 2, Errare 
mehercule malo cum Platone, quam cum istis vera aeniire, C. 

37. If the antithetical notions consist of more than one word 
(each answering to one of the other set), the order of the first set 
is very often reversed in the second. 

38. If the antithetical notions are in different sentences, they 
stand, 

(a) Either both at the beffinninff ? /. ^u • ^' i 

),C ^ , , , , ^ ° > of their respective clauses : 

(b) Or both at the end ) ^ 

(c) Or the one at the end of its clause, the other at the begin- 
ning ; the order of the first being generally reversed in the second, 
if they consist of several words. 

(a) Sttdti malorum memoriH torquentur; aapierUea bonaprateritOf grat^'re- 

cordatione renovata, delectant. C (ab — a 6.) 
(a, &)Multi in amicia parandia adhibent curam : in amicia digendia negUgentaa 

aunt, C, {ab — a b.) 
(c) 1. Ut cupidUaiibuapTiiidpxna etvitiia infid solol tota civitas : sic emendari 

et corrigi continentid, C.—2. Metuo ne aeeUraU dicam in te, quod pro 

Milone dicam pie, C (a 6 X & a*) 

39. When a substantive is repeated in a sentence, the two 
cases generally stand close together. 

Oba. Not always: e. gnikU aemper Jloret : ittaa auccedU estati. C. In 

sentences of the kind to which this rule applies, the pron. * another* 

' might generally be substituted for the second substantive, *ane* being 

added to the first. * Man kills man *sz*one man kills another,* 

1. Vir virum legit— 2. Ex dovM in domum migrare.~3. Diem ex die ex- 

spectare.— 4. Anna armia propulsare. 

40. These forms will be indicated thus : 

ad'-abwiU indicate that the order is to be retainod ladX^athatiti^tob^ 
reversed. 
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0&9. The inverted order is called Chiatmtu^ and 1$ ihdfawouHU form for an* 
tithetical sentences. 

Ohs, These rules are not invariably observed : e. g. Rerum 

copia verhorum copiam gignit. C, Pausanias mag nam belli 

gloriam turpi morte maculavit. Nep, Iniquissimam pacem 

justissimo hello antefero. C 

Exercise 8. 

lOb9, When 'one' is tobe omitted (o one), 'another' must be translated 
by a case of the substantive that follows o n e.— • Then indicates that 
the question is to be asked by an,'\ 

41. I don't see, how past pleasures* can assuage^ present evils 
(jihxhd), I confess that the judgment of the generality* differs' 
from my judgment. Laws* punish* the wicked, defend and pro- 
tect* the good. The opinion* which" you' are implanting in my 
mind, Rutilius is rooting up.* The opportunity* which" you are 
seizing, Caius has let slip.* The more difficult it is to acquire a 
knowledge of heavenly things,' the more do they kindle <> i n u a 
the desire of knowing* <> them. It is one* thing to be unanimously 
acquitted, another to escape by a sentence^^ purchased by bribery 
{ah—^a li). Do you o t h e n believe, that the mind is strengthened 
by pleasure, o a n d weakened by continence ?■ (a & x ^ a). Arms 
must be resisted by arms (39, 4). Is it » t h e n true that « o n e poet 
always envies ©another? I by Hercules had rather be condemn- 
ed^ than acquitted' by a sentem^^ purchased by bribery (86, 2). 

1 Sedare. ^ mUgua. > dissaUirt (a quE re). * nvpplido^ <iffUert^, 

* D6d. tutri : or I. 374. * Invert. I. 30 ((2). 7 * heavenly thmgs, the 

more difficult knowledge they admit of (A4i6«n<)j ^c. & cognotctre. 

9 I. 38. ^* See J jdgmsnt. 



6. Secondary Emphasis : position of words occurring in two 

clauses. 

42. In a sentence of some considerable length a word receives 
a slight emphasis or prominence by being placed just before or 
ttfter a pause. 

For instance^ just after an apposition clause that belongs to the eub\e,<ii. Vc^ 
. (act, the beginning or end of any grtnqp fg words V&cl ^i^igx^i ^m^^co^^ 
poaltioiL 



<M4 jSECONDABT EMPHASIS. [§ 6. 43-45, 

1. Oratoris nomen apud antiquos in Gnedt | migori quadam yd copiS, vel 
gloriA floruit. C— 2. CcBlius talis tribunus plebis fuit, ut nemo contra 
civium perditorum popularem turbulerUamque demmtiam | a eenatu et a 
bonorum caiisH steterit libentius. C. 

43. A word that is the suhject or object of two sentences should 
generally precede both. 

1. HotUs^ ubi primum nostros equites conspexerunt, impetu facto, celeriter 
nostros perturbaveront. C<b8,^2. Quern^ ut barbari incendium efiugiase 
Yidenmt, telis eminus missis, interfecerunt.' Nip. 

The position of a subject at the head of a sentence before the conjunction 
of an accessory sentence is so common, that it is often found there, even 
when it is not the subject of the prindpsd sentence also. 

1, Hie etsi crimine Pario est accusatus, tamen alia fuit causa damnationis. 

iVep.— 2. i?oman{ postquam Carthaginem venerunt turn ex Cartha- 

giniensibus unus, Ac. 

44. A word that is the subject of (me sentence and the object 
of another, should generally stand before both (as belonging to 
the principal sentence) and be represented in the accessory sen. 
tence by the proper case of is, ea, id. 

I. Rex Prusias, quum Hannibali apud eum exsulanti depugnari placeret, 
negabat se aud§re. ( When Hcmnibal, who toaa re$iding m an exUt tDtth 
King Prusias, tBtthed, Ac.—— he acad*"^ &c,) C— 2. j&oiot, petentibus 
JEduis, quod egregii virtute erant cogniti, ut in finibus suis coUocarent 
concessit. C<Ba, 

Exercise 9. 

45. If the Boii^ had sued for peace, they would have obtained 
it. If Caius does* this, he will endanger his reputation. Dio 
nysius* having seen me at Rome, left nothing undone'to 
bring me into odium. Could" my favourite^ your connection,* 
Rutilius, upon hearing this^ (jP^*) almost die with laughter? 
When your favourite^ Saufeius was staying with* my friend 
Lucilius,^ °tho latter used to get an appetite by walking. 

(44). When Metellus* was at Athens, he 'used to devour litera 
ture with^that wonderful* person' Dionysius. 

'« Shall have done.' « Df. Pt I. 18. * qffmis, *AbLAbsol. 
^ajnsd quern deversari, to stay with any body for a time as a guest * h<mo 
airf/ieiiB. 



} 7« 4d-51.] ON THE posmoic of sum. 24Q 

§ 7. On the position of Sum. 

46. Sum^ as the mere logical copula, stands either between the 
subject and predicate, or after them both. 

Homo est mortalis : or homo mortalis est 

47. Sum^ when it precedes both subject and predicate, is more 
than the mere copula, and expresses existence emphatically [as 
' exists ;' * there w.*] 

Est homo mortalis (fluai i» undoubtedly mortal). 

Inegtneceeuihe *ed* is emphatic (=*uab8ol'utdi/7ieee88an/;i*) or 'mutitn" 

fdUMy^ 
1. N<m Tident id se cupere, qnod fugitivo aUcui aut gladiatoii conced! oU 

ntctmt, C.~2. Se esse tertlmn iUmn Comelium, ad quem regnmn hiyiis 

nrbis penrenire tnU fucetsc C, 

48. Stmt when unemphatic, should generally be placed afler 

an emphatic word. 

Hence Is it not placed after entm, auiemf Ac, except when it is em- 
phatic. 

1. Postquam diyitise honori ease coepere, &c. C— 2. Hec conficta arbitror a 
poetis etee, C— 3. Ut a te paulo est ante dictum. C— 4. Natura est ipsa 
iabricata. C— 5. In eoque colendo sita vitsB est honestas omnia. C. 

I 

49. On this principle esse is often placed after its governing 

verb ; especially after such verbs as affirm or deny existence, 

such as credOf nego, ajo, volo, veto,^ 

1. Is igitur versmn in oratione V6fa/ eft»6. C.~2. Defensamnegetease. C— 
3. Quos equidem credo esse^ && C— 4. Ut socios honore auctlores velU 
esse. C 

50. Esse in compound infinitives very frequently precedes a 
hyperdissyUdble participle ; the participle often standing at the 
end of its clause. 

Abs te ease liberaias: per te esse reereatas; latrodnia esse depulsat aaat 
adeptos: operam esse ponendam (but, prorogaius esse videaiury-iil in a 
email portion of one letter (Epp» ad Q^int, Fratr, lib. L 1). 

51. The est of a compound tense often stands after its parti- 

ciple, at the end of a clause. 

1. Nihil amplius desiderarem hoc statu, qui mihi Jam partus est. C.^2 
duEB tamen (ut in mails) acerbitati anteponendacei. C. 



1 By no means always : omniratlone taeaie^ ut csso qaam beaUsidm^M iftKsi 
a^. ad QuhU. Frair. Ilk 1 1. 
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246 PEONOVNS. § 8. 52-55. 

Exercise 10. | 

52, Dionysius, who says that virtue is not productive of plea* 
aurey is blamed^ by many. Caius denies that gain should be 
pursued as a first oljecU He says that this should be the first 
object with those who are placed over others,* that those who are 
under their command' should be as happy ^as possible.^ I 
believe that the boy is a liar.<^ He says that pleasure is not to 
be our first oljecU All cry-out, that this very false* man 

* is not to be believed upon his oath. He promised that he would 

place no obstacle <>in the way of accomplishing so 

great an object.^ Are you'^then going to feel affronted at 

this ? They teach ^ us, that that opinion should be given up. 

^ Dod. reprehendere, ^ To be placed over othen, prasceBc aiUa, Indie, 

s To be under any bodjr's command, in cujvM imperio erne. ^ I. 410. p. 144. 

* mendaXt a^j. ' mendadaaimua. ^ rea. 



a 

1. TuaB BuaYissimEB littera 

2. Tuae littens suavissimeB 

3. Littens tuae suavissims 



§ 8. Pronouns. 

53. When a substantive has both an adjective and adjective 

pronoun with it, there are six possible positionsi without sepa« 

ration. 

b 
4. SuavisiImflB tue litfena 
6. SnaviflsimaB litterflB tun 
6. Littene suavissimte tuae. 

(a) If both the predicates are emphatic, the forms 2. 6. should probably be 

preferred. 
(fi) There maybe two adjective pronouns and an adjective i e.g.tuumhoo 

auburbanum Gymnasium. C. De. Orai.L 1, 21 (end). 
(a) ExampUa qfform 1 (tr^ic/i ia the EngUah order) are : In hac nostrft actione 

(C De Orat. ill. 59) : suis lenissimis postidatis (Ceea, ^. C. 1. 5) : in 

meo gravissimo casu (C ad Fam. iv. 6, 1) : in hac prssdait epistoU (C. 

de Fin. ii. 31). 

54. If the substantive has a demonstrative pronoun and two 
adjectives joined by et, ^c, the most usual place of the pronoun 
is after the first adjective. 

CroBmiahiceXconcrduazfir, C, 

Exercise 11. 
SS» Do not pester ^that excellent man with your threatening 
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letters. He never answered a single word' to my verykindly 

expressed^ letters,*' I cannot but* return some answer to 

your very acceptable letters. Those wrong opinions ^ofyoura 

must be rooted-up out of your mind. Is it ©the part of a 

Christian to spend all his life in making gain ? You must strive 

to retain* that great reputation <>ofyours. You must take 

care'' lest your so-great reputtUion should be endangered. No 

obstacle shall be placed by me (°in the way ofaccom- 

plishing) this so great and difficult an object.* 

Is it then the part of a Christian to increase this unpopti^ 

laritt/^ of mine ? 

^ NvJlum unquam verbum, * humanisnmuf. > Df. (1), 18. 

« Pt. I. 75. s cacsre. • See Odium. 

§ 9. Pronouns continued. 

56. Quisque with a superlative or ordinal numeral follows the 
ttdjective. 

Optimus qtiifqtu : altisdma qws^ue flumina : quinto quoque verbo. 
Quisque is generally placed immediately afler a case of sui or 
suus referring to it. 

Placet Stoicis auo quamque rem nomine appellare. C. 

57. (a) Quidam generally follows its noun, whether substantive 
or adjective : but 

58. (h) Quidam precedes its noun, when there is an opposition 
between the quidam and some others : and in other cases where 
the quidam is very emphatic. 

(c) For instance, where the quidam means *9<nne that I could name:!* * some 

we know qf* 
(a) 1. Interim Agyllius quidam -vincula laxavit. iVep.— 2. Sed audio majorom 

quendam in urbe timorem esse. C. 
(p) Clamor isteindicat esse quoedam elves imperitos, sed non muUoa. C. 
(e) Otium prsestaturi yidentur, si quidam homines patientius eorum poten« 

tiam ferre potuerint. C. 

59. The lUe of celebrity follows its substantive, if there is no 

adjective with it : if there is, it generally stands between the two. 

Ob8, Not always : e. g. iUam acerbisaimam ministram PrsBtorum avari- 
tisB calumniam. C. Ep, ad Q. Frair, i. 1, 8. Herculem Xenophontium 
iUum, C, Xenophon Socraticus iUe. C, 
I. Habetur vir egregius L. Paullus iite, qui, &c. C.--2. Omnis itta via et 
quasi flamma oratoris, &c. C— 3. Antipatei lUe ^Wo'O&na* C.— Vv'^tos»» 
aarcbua, auditor Panaetli iUiua tuL C. 



248 PBONOUNs. [§9. 60^4. 

60. Aliquis in connection with another adjective generally 
takes the second place.' 

Bene dicere non habet definUam aliqttam^ regionem. 

61. (a) When its substantive has no other adjective or pronoun 
with it, aliquis generally follows the substantive, when both are 
unemphatic ; but (b) precedes it, when either is to receive promi- 
nence or emphasis. 

Obg, AUquia is emphatic and precedes the substantivei when H means 
* some at aU eventSf* ' some if not mudi ;' e. g, qui seduUtatem mail poets 
duxerit aliqito tamen prsemio dignam, &c. C. 

(a) 1. Ant de pingendo pictor aliquis diserte dixerit aut scripseiit. C— 2. Si 
hujusce rei ratio aHqua, &c. C. 

(5) 1. Ejus facti, si non bonam, at aliguam rationem afferre. C— 2. Quid 
milii — tamquam aUcui Grceculo* oiioso et loquaci— qusestiuncuiam — ^poni- 
tis 1 C— 3. Timide tamquam ad aliguem scopulum' libidinis, sic tuam 
mentem ad philosophiam appulisti. C. 

62. Two pronouns, or an adverb with the prcm. from which it 

is derived, are generally brought close together. 

06«. Not always : even when the pronouns relate to the same pentOD : 
e. g. "citmquibu8 te non tuum judicium ted temporum vmda cor^funto- 
runt," C. Fam. x. 6. 
Equites, sine duce relicti, alH olid in civitates suas dilapsi sunt. L. 

63. (a) When ipse with a case of sui stands for Mmself, &c., it 

generally follows the case of sui : but (h) when there is to be 

particular empJuLsis on the subject, ipse precedes, and is used in 

the nominative, even though the opposition intended is between 

oneself and somebody else. 

(a) 1. Deforme est, de ae i;*i«niprsedicare, &lsa pmsertinu G— 2. Nob egeo 

medicinU ; me ipse consolor. C. — 3. Lentulum mUU ^pH antepono. C. 
{b) 1. Si quis ipse sibi inimicus est, &c.~2. Ipai ae curare non possunt. 
[Sometimes, however, the ipae follows : a. te ipae contineas. C] 

64. In other words : whenever what is asserted of the ageni 
with respect to himself is a strange thing, ipse is to be in the nom. 
and precede sui, even when the meaning is Mmself, opposed to 
others (of whom the assertion might be expected to be made). 



^ For *any c&ur^ aliua ullua is more common (I think) than uiius 

aliua: but this depends, of course, on the relative emphasis of ' any ' or ' other. ' 

To express it strongly, separate the a4jectives, as : non ullam ram aliam 

exUmeacena niai^ <&c. U. 

' In unusaliguia this order should be observed, unless there Lb another adj. 

/^ g, aliquia unus pluresve), or the oliqvis W €aiv\A\2^^ 
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Exercise 12. 

[(The ^famous,' 'the ^grea V Ac., to be tranalated hyiiU.] 
65. I far prefer* this suburban gymnasium ^of yours (53,/?) 
to the o f a m o u s Academy and Lyceeum. Every body lovei 
himself.^ Every one is dear to himself. The longest letters are 
o always' the most agreeable. To each virtue its own* pecu- 
liar^ praise is due.^ Does it <> t h e n become an orator almost to 
die with laughing every third word ? They cry-out, that each 
man must abide by his own judgment. Would you' dare to 
refuse to abide by the judgment of the © g r e a t Plato ? I must 
explain, what* was the opinion of that god © o f mine, Plato. 
That Epicurus ^ o f yours boEusts that he had no master. Epicu- 
rus says that he attended* ©the lectures of a certain 
Pamphilus at Samos. It cannot be denied, that some"^ corpuscles 
are smooth, others rough, others round (ah X ha). Do 
you ° t h e n believe, that this immense and most beautiful world 
was made' of certain corpuscles, by no natural compul- 
sion,^* but by a certain fortuitous concourse ? Let us honour 
this Oman's* diligence with some reward, if not a great 
® o n e . * * Do you <> t h e n compare me to some Scythian (61, J) ? 
Isit°then like a philosopher*' to defend pugnaciously some 
doubtful opinion ^ot other? 

1 iMmge anteporure. 3 1. 363. Begin with ipse, > I. 399, 6. 

* peculiar, proprivM, To be due, deberi. ^ qxtianam, * to attend a person's 
lectures, audirt aUquem, Turn the verb into the passive, * was heard by km,' 
' quidam, * efficere, ' ex, w * no nature compelling.' '» if 

with no (mm) great, yet (at) with some reward.' (See Ex. 61, b.) ^ Say : 

'of a philosopher.' 



§ 10. The Relative. 

66. (a) The relative (except when it refers to is, ea, id) should 
stand as near as possible to its antecedent : (b) the place of the 
antecedent being often determined with this view. 

(a) Xerzem per literas certiorem fecit id agi, ut pons, qium iUe in Hellesponto 

fecerat, dissolveretur. Nep, 
{h) BeHum grave et periculosum vestris vectigalibus atque soclls a diiQhti& 

potentissimis r^bns infertur, illtfhridate et Tigrant; q««Tum^\Kt^^»» 

a 
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67. This applies only to strictly relative clauses : not to qui =» 
the demonstr. is, with ety nam, igitur, autem, &c. 

68. Appositions, and even single adjectives (especially super- 

latives), that in English precede the relative clause, are in Latin 

generally placed in that clause. 

Hence * the very celebrated general Epaminondas, in whose house ' would 
be : Epaminondas, sujus edeberrimi imperatorU in domo, ^. * Tlie ini> 
mortal glory which the Greeks acquired,' gloria, quam invnuniaUm Greci 
retulerunt. So : 'a dJty toMchj* quEB urbs, &c. — *the cUy he first visUed^ 
quam urbem primam adiit. — *cm. opinion vMcfi^* quas sententia, &c., {aig 
and opinion being in appontion to something preceding.) 

Exercise 13. 

69. In the same year Cumse, a city* which" the Greeks were 

then in possession of,^ is taken by the Campanians. The Amanus 

divides Syria from Cilicia, a mountain which was Ml of ©our 

constant* enemies.* I hope that you will* recover from the very 

severe disease , with which you are now afflicted. I hope that 

you wilP keep the many* and very beautiful* promises, which you 

made me. The very great* and beautiful* reward, with which I 

have been presented, wonderfully* delights me. That Athena- 

goras of Cyme,' who had dared to export com in a famine,* 

was scourged* with rods.' 

^ To be in possession of, iensre. ^ Constant, Mempitemttt: to end the 

sentence. ^fore ut , . . * mvnfifie, ^ CynueuM, ' virgio i 



§ 11. The Relative continued. 

70. (a) When the subject is defined by liRe and a relative 
clause, it is oflen placed in, and at the end of, the relative clause : 
80, (h) when a relative clause stands before the principal clause 
(the relative being in the nominative), the antecedent often ter- 
minates the relative clause. 

(a) Ille, qui in Timaeo mnndum edificayit PlatoniscSni*. 
{b) Q,\jm perspicuam omnibus veritatem continet propooiHo, nihil indiget ap- 
probationis. C. 

71. When the relative clause precedes the principal one, the 
reL may give up its usual place (as the first word) in favour of a 

notion that is to be made prominenl. 
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Tiibula viz, infcemtt Pompeii quod satis sit, efficiunt. C. 

72. Of two cases of qui, an oblique case precedes a nomi 

aative. 

Senatus ille, quern qui ex regibus constare dixit, unu/j yeram ieq[>eciein Romani 
■enatus cepit. L, 

73. When qui refers to something preceding, no conjunctions 
can go with it but sed, et (before), tamenf quidem, que (afier). 

1. Perturbat me, C. Csesar, illud interdum : ouod tamen, quum te penitua 
iBcognovi, timere deeioo. C — 2. Morosit&s senum habetaliquid excusa- 
tionis, non illius quidem justse, eed quce proban posse yideatur. C. 

74. Other conjunctions, such as auteniy vero, enim, igitur^ 

cannot stand with qui^ unless its reference is to something that 

follows. 

1. Qtttf auUm secundum naturam essent, ea sumenda et quadam sestima- 
tione dignanda docebat. C — 2. Qui igitur adolescens, nondum tantt 
^orii pneditus, nihil unquam nisi seyerissime et gravissime fecerit, «« eft 
existimatione, eiqueaetatesaltavitl C— 3. Quorum vero patres attt ma* 
jores aliquft glorii preestiterunt, u student plerumque eodem in genere 
laudis excellere. C. — 4. (^uee ergo ad vitam tuendam pertinent, partim 
sunt in animo, Ac. C. 

Exercise 14. 

[r./. means that the rel. clause is to stand first (see Part I. 30) : a. v. that the 
sentence is to be translated by the active yoice.] 

75. That opinion^ ©ofyours^ which is injurious* to us, must 
be rooted-up out of your mind. Thai Rupilius, J who for so many 
years had sat at the helm of the state,4iad fled away secretly. 
(r. f.) Let those therefore, to whom we all owe our lives, be 
Jmried with military honours. (r^X) ■. Will therefore* that Lu- 
cilius,! who is prepared for, his^ate^ whatever it may he, fly 
away secretly ? {f^f*) You ar^ -th'ereforei driving from the 
helm of the state those, to whom both/ you and I owe our lives, 
(r.f.) The General who had so often saved the state, was suf- 
fered by his fellow-citizens to be deprlv.ed of burial, (a. v,) 
We have scarcely com* enough* for a month. Let <' those 
therefore 1 who have kept back their com, be fined a sum-o& 
money.3 Peace must be sued for ; which those who sue for it 
(fut.), will obtain. 

J Ltsdere, a Say ; * which may be enoogtk t o i ij in'"^ ^i monXXi-J *• ^fi^ 

example(71). ^pecunia. abL 
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§ 12. Interrogatives. 

76. (a) Interrogatives, except wc, take the first place in an indi 
rect question that follows the principal sentence : but, 

77. (h) In direct questions', or indirect questions that precede 

the principal sentence, the interrogative sometimes yields the first 

place to an emphatic notion. 

(a) Quseritur, cur doctissimi homines de maximis rebus dissentiant. C. 
(6) 1. Dii utrum sint, necne sint, quseritur. C— 2. Quid 7 Alexandrum 
PhcTiBum quo animo vixisse arbitramur 1 C. 

Exercise 15. 

78. What ? is not nearly* thewholeheaven* filled* with 
the human race ? But whether thesenumbers* are poetical, 
or of* some other kind, must be seen next.* When Socrates^ 
was asked,* whether he did not think Archelaus,* the son of 
Perdiccas, happy ; I don't know, said he, for I have never con- 
versed with him.^ What ? did not the ° f a m o u s Cato of Utica* 
die by his own hands ? What ? with what feelings do "s^e think 
that Lucilius of Ariminum saw his mistake (b)? I wish to 
femark'' ® h e r e , what^ a calamity over-confidence' usually** is. 

* Ramshom says : complere^ to fill completely ; impUrCf to fill what is hollow 
empty ; opplere^ to fill to the brim, to fill to overflowing, to cover a surDeice by 
filling. Nearly so Jentzen : plenum quod est ad stUietatem dicitur complttum^ 
expletum: r epletum est^quod exhauatum eratj ut fossa: oppletus adsu- 
perficieTfif rtf trtus^differtu s, confer tusadspoHuminUHuspertmenJt, 
8 ex. ' deinceps. * ' Socrates, when it had been inquired of him* (niitj.), 
&C.J qucerere ex aliquo. ^ colloqui cum aliquo. ^ UHcensiSy adj.- 

Ariminensis below. ^ Libet interpanere, ^ C. (1), 21. Df. (1), 50. 

B nimiafducia, *° * is wont to be.' 



§13. Prepositions, 



79. Prepositions (except versus and tenus) generally stand be- 
fore their nouns, (a) When the substantive has an attributive 
with it, the preposition stands between the attributive and its sub- 
Btantive, when either of them is emphatic, (h) When the attrib- 
iitiVe is a rel. pron., the preposilioiv geast^^ ^\».Twda between the 
pion* and its substantive 
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ia) 1. Magna mm cur2 atque diligentU scripsit C— 2. Romani Horatium 
accipiunt eo majort cumgaudiOf quo prope metum res fuerat. 

lb) In some expressions the preposition nearly always takes the middle place • 
e. g. qui in re; quam ob rem; ed dc cattad. 

80. Even when the relative has no substantive with it, the pre- 
position often follows it. 

• 

1. Senatus, quo9 ad soleret, referendum censuit. C— 2. Homo disertus Don 
intelligit eum, quern contra dicit, laudari a se, &c, C. — 3. Socii putandl 
sunt, quo8 inter res communicata est. C. — 4. Res, qud de agitur. C. 

81. Cum is always appended to me, ie, se, nobis, vohis, qui 

(= quo) : and also to quo, qud, quibus, when the cum is entirely 

unemphatic. 

1. Mazime cavendum est, ut eos, quibutcum sermonem conferinus, et 
vereri et diligere videamur. C.~2. Ira procul absit, cum (emphatic) quA 
nihil recte fieri, nihil considerate potest. C— 3. Noli adversum eos me 
▼elle ducere, cum quibua (opp, to adversum eos^ ne contra te arma 
lerrem, Italiam reliqui. Nep, 25, 4. 

82. When a substantive governed by a preposition has other 

words attached to it, these words are often placed between the 

preposition and its noun. 

1. Erat olim mos ut faciles essentm mum cut^u^ tribuendo. C— 2. Honore 
digni cum ignominid dignia non sunt comparandi. C. 

A preposition is sometimes separated from its noun by que, ve, 
vero, autem, tamen, quidem, enim. 

1. Sensim hanc consuetudinem et disciplinam jam antea minuebamus ; poH 
vero Sulls victoriam penitus amisimus. C— 2. So : post autem Ale2Lan- 
dri mortem. Nep. — 3. Post enim Chrysippum. C. 

83. Even in prose, per in adjurations is separated from its case 

by the ace. pronoun of the person addressed, the verb adjure, 

ieseech, implore being omitted. 

Nolite, judices, per yosforiunasj per liberos vestros, inimids meis, iis pn»- 
■ertim quos ego pro vestr^ salute suacepi, dare Istitiam. C. 

Exercise 16. 

84. On these matters I would wish* you {pL) to deliberate* 
with Pomponius, with Camillus, with whomsoever* it shall seem 
ogood to you. As to' him, in whose © hands* all* power* 
is^lodged,! see nothing to fear.* Epicurus showed ldx»a^ 
a sufficiently apt ^scbolar in ^ x e c ei v ln^^ ^va x^Kts^^'as^ 
and edbminate' opinion ; after him PToSVoiv^taaA ^^5^ ^Km5^>»sv\ 
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asserted that to be without pain is the summum bonum. They fix 

a certain limit,' beyond which, ^they say, we ought not to 

advance. Neither in those who frame constitutions," nor in 

those who wage wars, is the desire of oratorical power** wont to 

arise, I believe that a limit in sepulchres is properly'* required : 

for to what expenses that matter *' has already advanced, you see 

in the tomb of C. Figulus. Pomponius is going to set out for Sicily : 

a matteri concerning which I have || fished ot^agreat deaP< 

from Hortensius. 

1 FeZim with subj. («< omitted). ^ The simpio relative. ^ cU, 

< To be in any body's hands, penes cdiqvum esse, Df. (1), 108. * ad 

aliquid satis docUem se prabere, f enervatus. ^ muliebris. 9 m^ 

dumadhibsre, ^^ eonstUuere rempvbUoam, ^^ tUcendL ^ recU, 

'^ res. 1* muUa, 



§ 14. Conjunctions. 

85. A conjunction stands at the head of the clause to which it 
belongs. 

86. But the relative or demonstrative pronoun, and any em- 
phatic notion, may precede any but the co-ordinate conjunctions, 
efy ac, atque ; veZ, aut ; sed ; at, verum ; nam, namque, etenim ; 
quamohrem, quapropter ; ita, itaque, sic, <&c. 

I, Id tile ut audlvit, domiijn reverti noluit. Aep.— 2. Huie si paucos puta^ 
tis affines esse, vehementer erratis.— 3. CtnnrneniariosqttosdamAristoteha 
veni ut auferrem. C. — {So in subordinate senisnees.) 4. Atillus Regulua 

seTUentiam ne diceret, recusavit. C. — ^5. GtorgisB Leontino tantus 

honos habitus est a Grsecis, soli %U ex omnibus Delphis non inaiirata 
statua,. sed aurea statueretur. C. 

87. When two conjunctions come together, the conjunction of 

the principal precedes that of the subordinate sentence. 

Itaque^ si aut itaquletem natura non qusereret, aut earn posset ali& quadam 
ratione consequi, facile pateremur. C. 

88. Qiuim (how) with an adjective is often separated from the 
adjective, for the purpose of adding emphasis to it. 

Ut credam ita esse, quam est id esnguum ? C. 

Exercise 17. 

89. When be^ heard this,* he suffered nobody to rest. I am 
jome to recompense you wiih some reward v\S xtfi\.^^^«x^vi\L^ 
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(86, S). When he heard this,* he uttered tbe name of Qumo- 
tilius in a very pathetic manner. I will call upon Caius, whom, 
though I think he will keep his prtmises, I will nevertheless hind 
by an oath. Do you <> t h e n think those evils are to be feared, 
which are over in a moment of time ? Listen to what that 
Caius(of)yours* has done. If Demetrius has an audience^ 
it will be all over* with the army. Though Caius* owes his Ufe 
to me, yet he endeavours to bring me into odium. If therefore 
(87, h) they think that they owe their lives to me, I should be 
honoured ° by them with some* reward.* If therefore (87, b) 
they have derived any advantage from my care, let them confer 
some" reward* upon me. 

^ Adumaucde, 



§ 15. Conjunctions. — Autem, enimy igUury with esse. 

90l Ob9. IgUwy tamen^ ergo^ deincUf prmtereOy iiaque, take the first place, 
'when they modify the whole clause, and not merely any particular notion 
of it. When they modify a particular notion, only or especially, they 
follow that notion, or the first and most important of the words by which 
it is expressed. In Cicero, however, Uague always takes the first place, 
igUur never. 

91. If esse or the subject begins the sentence, autem^ enim^ 

igitur, take the second place. 

1. Est aum efiectriz multarum et magnarum voluptatum. C— 2. Stmt au' 

tern dariora indicia naturse. C— 3. Id autem est perfectum offi 

cium. C. 

92. If the sentence begins with the predicate or non, num, nemo^ 
nihil quis;^ or if esse is emphatic; esse (generally) takes the 
second, and the particle the third place. 



> Q^iMtni1n est, Ac, occurs 7\fje. iv.'2, and elsewhere. The thing to be con- 
sidered is ; whether the question or assertion relates to the exvatenu of the 
thing or to its naiwre. "^uo minus recte dicatur quid enim ett, nihU enim 
C8f, nulla obstdt ratio. — ^Discrimen proficiscitur ex nature verb! ewe, quod, quum 
non plenam significationem prsstet, cum nomine conjungitur in unam notion- 
em, et encliticorum more comprehenditur uno accentu: sed ubi 8ignificatT«r« 
«M«, exatare, attrahlt interrogandi particulam. — Qui quserlt^ quid est eavnvl "u^x 
exspectat responsionem nihU esse, vel nihU aliud esse ; au\. oartB^ere ifti^ d.ia&]nXaL« 
Qvd btterrogat, guid enim Hi? de certo genere lei iv^»i^\^Ne\VDXfcTWi®&sw2ift 
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1. Dicendum est enim quod sentio. C — 2. Nihil ett enim aiiud, quamobrem-. 
Ac. C— 3. Quu eat enim qui, &c, 7—4. Nemo eat igUurf quL 

93. (a) A preposition throws these particles into the third 

place, unless it is emphatic ; {h) when they may stand between 

the preposition and its noun. 

(a) Ex hoc igUur illud efficitur. C 

(6) 1. Poat ver6 Sulle victoriam (banc consuetudinem) penitus amigimua. 

C— 2. Herillus jam pridem est rejectua : poat enim Chryaippum non esc 

disputatum. C. 

94. Sometimes est follows a preposition and its case, and thus 
the particle is thrown forward to the fourth place. 

Ah ed eat enim interfectus. C. 

95. QuoquCf quidem (which always follow the word they belong 
to) also throw auiem, enim, igitur to the third place. 

Ei quaque enim proconsuli imperium in annum prorogabatur. L. 

96. A partial exception to what is here said of quidem, arises 
from the affection of the pronominal particle quidem for a pronoun. 
Thus in tibique persuade esse te quidem mihi carissimum, sed 
multo fore cariorem, si, &c., the quidem, which properly belongs 
to carissimum, has deserted to the pronoun. 

97. So with other verbs the particle takes the third place, when 
the verb has a word with it, from which it cannot well be sepa- 
rated. 

N(m video autem^ &c. — ^Num via igitur audire, Ac. 1 

98. The post-positive conjunctions may separate a prsenomen 

from a cognomen, and even such a compound word as jusjuran- 

dum, plehiscitum, 

} . L, quidem Philippua gloriari solebat. C— 2. Rem vero publicam. — 3. 
Juriaqaejurandi, — 4. Rogationibus, plebiave acitia. 

Exercise 18. 

99. For I must say how salutary* religion is to men. For 
some reason must be given of this, as it appears to you at least,' 
strange counsel. For who is there, whose ears that report has 



vi Jntenti, nan hoc eaae^ vel proraua nihil ease. Nam tota vis continetur uno 
%'erbo quid, — ^Hoc ad alias quoque ioimaB pei\iiieil) <v!^« ^etbum tsU encliticum 
oomini conjvmctum habent." {JSavd, Tart. VL. 4Sy^.^ 
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not reached ? 1 approve of that :' for there is nothing from which 
you can derive greater advantage. Be of good" courage :* for 
there is nobody to eject you from possession. Do you wish there- 
fore to listen to what that Pomponius* has done ? You see what 
prudence, and how firm" a mind" there is need of; for o w e must 
take the helm of the state. For who is there who denies, that you 
both sit at the helm, as the saying is, and above all others' 
watch over* the state ? © W e waver'' and change ^ o u r opinion 
even in clearer things : for in these there is some obscurity. I 
approve of that :^ for there is no rapidity' which can come-into- 
competition* with tliat*° of the mind. 

' To be salutary, sahUi ease s quidem, * laudo id qiddan, 

^ <mimu», ^ unum ex (mmSntM maxwM, ' protpieero with dat. 

7 lafmre, * eeUriiat. ' contendere, ^^ The subst. must be r^^ated. 



§ la. Non. Hand. 

100. (a) iVim (or AazM^) generally stands before the word whose 
notion it denies : thus when there is an opposition, it is always 
prefixed to one of the antithetical words : but, 

101. {h) Non {hand) takes the first place in negative senten- 
ces that express a consequence, (hence so frequently with ergo^ 
tgitufy) and (c) in hypothetical conclusions, when nisi is the con- 
ditional particle. 

(a) 1. Non paranda nobis solum sapientia sed Jhunda etiam. C— 2. Otii 

fructus est non contentio animi, sed relaxaUo. C 
(h) Non igUur de improbo, sed de callide improbo quserimus. C 
(e) Non jam Troicis temporibus tantum laudis in dicendo U^ssi tnbuiaod 

Homerus, nisi jam tum honos eeaet eloquentise. C. 

102. Non {hand) may also take the first place, when the denial 
is to be very emphatic ; especially in negative questions. 

1. Non ego jam Epaminonds, non Leonidae mortem hiyus morti antepono. 
C— 2. Quid bestisel rum pro suo partuita propugnant, ut irulnera red* 
plant 1 C. 

103. The place of non in the case of e^, (Ssc, with a participle^ 
or of an aujdliary verb (with infin.) ia nexX "VjeSsi^ tA^t'^cA 
auxiliary verb (when there is no antitkentY 
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1. m TtM, qnoniam libere noti licetf tacite rogant, <&c. C— 2. Regulo mm 
fitU Jnplter metuendus, ne, Ac. C^When there it antWuna^ the non 
yrtetdm Uu antUheikal toonL] ' 3. Non modo— tion deterritas, sed— 
ooncitatus est. — 4. Hanc epistolam cur non wcmdi velim, causa nulla 
eat. C. 

104. The place of non is optional, when it belongs to a pre- 
dicate (e^^e being the copula), or when it belongs to a universal 
negative proposition with quis or qui. 

1. Jove tonante cum populo agi non est fas. C— 2. Nihil est, quod Deus 
efEcere rwn possit. C. — ^3. Nihil est enim, quod non alicubi esse cogatur. 
C. 

Exercise 19. 

105. V should not have risked all" my fortunes," unless I had 
made you take an oath in words prescribed by me. V should not 
have been banished, unless you had brought me into odium. You 
shall not therefore receive any reward of your improbity from me. 
I do not therefore consider myself to be ° t o o richly rewarded 
for my great* labour. What therefore o d i d Caius ** d o ? did 
not^ he' receive from you the reward of his crimes ?• I shall not 
therefore place much reliance on your ^promises, 1 know that 
you favour me : I will not therefore bind you by an oath, Caius 
would not have fallen into so great" a calamity* unless he had 
ceased to be in favor with you. There is hardly any thing which 
does not admit of the excuse of ignorance. 

^ Say : 'for my so-great labour.' 8 Ask the question with nmy which is 

often used for nonne in vehement interrogations. s See Dod. dcUdwn. 



V § 17. Comparatives, ^c. 

106. In comparisons with quam, both the substantives connected 
by quam oflen precede the comparative. 

1. Adventus hostium fuit agrUt quam urbif terribilior. L.— 2. Maris aubUa 
tempestaSf quam ante provteOf terret navigantes vehementiua, C — 3. Ex 
multis judicari potest virtutU esse, quam cdatisy cursum ceUrvorem, C— 
4. T7i«m{sfoc2tfnomen, quam iS!o2dni9, est t2;ti«fniM. C— 5. Pompejuafuit 
reetUuendimei, quam retinendt, stuoCionor. C— 6. Faccre, quam oanart, 
vulDerafacUius est. Q. 
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107. A vocative is inserted after some words of the sentence. 

^Qum in omnibus cauiiB grayibni^ C. CtuoTf initio dicendi commoveri so* 
learn vehementius. C. 

108. Inquam also is inserted after some words ; as ait is, when 
not followed by an tr^. or nc, ita, &c. 

1. Te, inquU, Appi, tunmque caput, &c, L.—2, Hoc te uno quo possum, aU^ 
modo, filUa, in libertatem yindico. L, 

109. If inquam has a nom., the verb generally stands first. 

110. So with ut ait; ut narrat ; &c., the verb precedes its 
nominative. 

I. Sed dum palate quid sit optimum judicat, cobU, palatum {tU aii ErmiuB) 
non Buspezit. C— 2. Pacideianus aliquis hoc animo, utnarrcU LtieUius, 
Ac 

111. So nuhi crede (usually in this order), credo, opinor, puiOy 
existimo, (all four with or without ut,) quaso, ohsecro, are often 
thrown parenthetically into the middle of a sentence. 

1. RubeOj mihi ertdt^ sed jam scripseram. C— 2. Tranquillatis autem rebus 
Romania, remigravit Romam, yd opinor^ L. Cotti et L. Torquato Coss. — 
3. Nolite, obtecro vot, pati, mihi acerbiorem reditum esse, quam fuerit, 
ille ipse discessus. C 

Obs. Crede mihi is by no means uncommon in Cicero : the ' believe ' is 
then emphatic. TTiua, Jam enim dico meum ; antea, crede mihi, subdubi- 
tabam.— C£c. ad AU, ziv. 6, 2. Crede may then stand at the head of its 
clause; bb, Crede, igiturmihi, Plance, omnet, &c, — Cic. Fam. z. 6. 

Exercise 20. 

112. It is easier to tie a knot, than to untie ©it. ^My return 
was more bitter to me, than that departure itself.* Lucilius was 
honoured with a more splendid funeral than Demetrius. The 
Boii^eeZ to ^their camp in more complete disorder than the 
iEklui. It is easier to make a promise than to perform it. Is it 
not sometimes' a harder ^thing to perform a promise than to 
make it ? You ought to blush (111) believe me ; for you have 
wrested these things from my Jiands. Do not, I beseech you, allow 
this lucky opportunity to slip through jonr fingers.* These 
things, as I imagine, would not be in our power,* if you had not 
let this lucky opportunify slip through your jmgers? '^^YKWxtv 
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as Ennius says, banishes^ all" wisdom" from my mind. Separate' 
yourself at length,* I beseech oy o u, from those, with whom not 
your oo w n judgment, but the circumstances of the times have 
united* you. 

1 Rarius inUrdum quam nonmmquam esse memento. t See Haho. 

^ qnidmUUex tmimoexpectorare. For ex onimo others read cAmlmato 
Terror, pawr, ^ e^jungvnL * olUnMUuh. ^ em^wngen. 



EXPLANATION OF MARKS, te. 



Words In [ ] are to be omitted in tranBlation.i 

tf Words in italics, to which this mark is prefixed, are to stand at the head of 
their clause. If the word that follows D is not in italics, the mark applies 
to that word only. 

* This mark denotes, that the word to which it is prefixed is to be looked for in 
the Extracts from the ' Antibarbanis,' appended to the volmne. 

t This mark means, that the clause to which it is prefixed is to precede the 
whole or part of that which stands before it in English. 

t This mark means, that the active voice is to be turned into the ptunvej or vice 
versd. 

Numerals followed by a curve refer to the Cautions at the end of the volume. 

Numerals without a curve refer to the Differences of Idiom at the end of the 
volume. 

C. and D£ refer, respectively, to the Cautions and Differences of Idiom in Prac- 
tical Introduction, Part I. 

V. M refer to the Vermia Memorialed at the end of tbie volume. 

M. L. refer to the Memorial lAtue at the end of the volume. 

Numerical references in the notes refer to the First Part of the ' Practicai 
Introduction to Latin Prose Composition.* 

Words in the notes marked by single inverted commas, are the literal trans- 
lation of the Latin to be used. 



1 in the first five Exercises, words to be omitted are marked by ° prefixed to 
words in upaad printing. 
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TO 



LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION, 



n. 

LONGER LATIN EXERCISES. 

{On connecting proposiiians hy the relative pronoun, where in 
English we should use a demonstrative,) 

1. Peopositions are in Latin often connected by the relative 
quiy qucBy quod, where in English we should use and, for, hut, 
now, &o., with the demonstrative. 

2. (a) Nam et ptaetor pedestribiui exercitibus pnefuit, et pnefectns dasais rea 

magnas mari gesait. Qua* ob cauKu ( == atque ob eat cauaoa^ * and 
for (heat Ttamnt*) prsBcipuiuiei honoa est habitus. 
(p) Namque omnibiui unus insnlis pnefuit. In gud ( = nam In eif) po-^ 
testate Pheras cepit, ooloniamque LacedsemoniomnL. {Nep. iz. 1.) 

3. The relative in these propositions is equivalent to the unem- 
phatic is, ea, id, with et, autem, igitur ; or even nam, tamen, sed, 
vero. If the demonstrative pronoun required is the more strongly 
demonstrative Mc, Hie, or even if there would be any emphasis 
on * is,* the relative must not be used : nor if the conjunction 
would be emphatic^ e. g. itaque, ergo, at, verum, nempe, nimi- 
rum, &c. 

4. Whether U should be retained, or this'constmction with the relative used, 

depends on various oonsiderations. Thus in Gic. Cluent. 7 : Pottremo 
umu, qiU tral rdsUfinu DmuB JiHum Cn, Magiua eat mortuua. Is fedt 
heredem ilium adolescentem Oppianicum. Here the *u' is retained 
because a gui had so lately preceded. 

5. The connection by the relative is very often used^ when 
there is a dependent or subordinate sentence^ which is then placed 
immediately after the relative : hence this quiNerj ol^j^iL^iie^^^t^ 
a jptum, pastquanif ut, uU. 
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6. Reddita inclosarum ex speloncd boom vox Herculem convertit. Quern 

qtmm yadentem ad speluncam Gacus vi prohibere conatus esset, ictus 
davft fidem pastorum nequidquam invocans morte occubuit {Luf,) 

7. When an English relative clause is followed hy a subordi- 
nate clause containing a demonstrative, or has such a clause 
inserted in it, the relative is, in Latin, placed in this subordinate 
clause (which then stands first), and either *is' is used in the 
other clause or (if the pronoun is in the same case in both 
clauses) the pronoun is omitted. 

8. An example or two will make this clear. 

(a) * A man {wfurni I should have spoken to), {if I had seen JUrny 
In Latin this would be : 

* A man {whom if I had seen), (I should have spoken to).' 

{b) * A man by whoae treachery I ediould have been ruined| if I had not di»* 
covered U in time.' 
In Latin : 

* A man {tchose treachery if I had not discovered in time), (I should have 

been ruined by i£)* 
(e) Thus instead of 

*Non vident id se cupere, quod (si adepti sunt id) fugitive alicui au( 
gladiatori concedi sitnecesse,' 
A Roman would have written t 
*Non vident id se cupere, {quod n adepti sunt) fugitivo alicui ant giadia* 
tori concedi sit necesse.' (Cic.) 

9. Hence never write qui^ quum is, &c., qtdy quum ^us, &c., 
qtdi quum ei, &c. ; but qui, quum—; cujus quum — / cui quum, 
&c. So t^n qui, si ejus, &;c., but cujus si, &c. 

Exercise 1. 

[See Pract. Intr. Part L 44L] 
Alexander died at Babylon, ^ a m a n who, if his life had been 
a longer ° one, would have subdued the whole world.* Alexan. 
der died at Babylon, o a m a n who, if a longer life had fallen-to- 
his-lot,** would have subdued the whole worid. Alexander died 
at Babylon, <> a m a n who, if fate had kept* him alive <> for a 
longer <> time, would have subdued the whole world, Alexander 
died at Babylon, a man who, unless fate had taken from him his 
life prematurely,* would have subdued the whole world. — His 
death was the ruin of* all his fellow-citizens,' by whom he 
was slsdnf because he wished to save them. I have very often 
i^ad that there is no evil^ in dealYii ^ tox iiSn&\.\t ^ic^ ^xiae remains 
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after ityi it ought to be considered immortality rather than death. 

The powerJ of conscience is great, arid those who neglect t/, be. 

tray*' themselves. Philosophy contains the doctrine^ both of duty 

and of morality :™ those ^therefore who profess it seem to me 

to support a very important character." King Eucratides reduced 

India under his dominion,* but when he was returning thence, p 

was slain on his march by his son. 

* WoBLD should not be translated by mundm except when the meaning is 
vswetTBe, When the earth or its countries are meant, orhis teme or terrarum 
should be used ; the latter especially when there is reference to different coun- 
tries. b Should you use ctmtmgU^ or aeeidU ? « reservare, d immature, 

* perdere, f cwis, t Dod. interficerc. h Part I. 161, 06»., and 

end of 162. i * in it.' The verb in the next clause should be subj., it being 

the speech or sentiment of the person or persons from whom the narrator had 
heard the opinion. Pt. I. 460 (6). J vis, k indicare. Express 

both ipse and suus, Pt. I. 368. i disciplina, ™ Say, * of living well.' 

A persorumi sustin^re, o in potestatem redigere, p Use reL adverb. — m 

o,^aptrt. 



{On Rhetorical Figures.) 

1. GeminatiOy or the doubling of an emphatic word, 
(a) Crux, crux inquam misero et aerumnoso parabatur. (C.) 

2. Repetitio {iiiapaipoga), when several clauses or members of 

a sentence begin with the some word. 

(a) NihUne te noctumnm prsesidium Palatii, nihil urbis vigilis, nihii timor 
populi, nikil consensus bonorum omnium, nihil hie munitissimus habendi 
senates locus, nihil horum ora vultusque moverunti (C.) 

3. Conversio (artKngoq)^), when several clauses or members of 

a sentence end with the same word. 

(a) Urbis vigilis nihil te moverunt, timor populi nihil, consensus bonorum 
omnium nihil, <&c. 

4. Complexio is when several clauses or members of a sentence 

both begin with the same word and end with the same word. 

(a) Quis legem tullt 7 RuUus, Quis majorem partem populi suffragiis pro- 
hibuit? RuUus. Qi£w comitiis prsefuiti RuUus, Quis decemviroa 
quofl voluit renuntiavit ? RuUus, (C.) 

5. TraducUOy when a word occurring in a clause, occurs again 

(intentionally and as an ornament) in one oi moi^ w\i«fi«jaMo\ 

clauses. 

12 
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(a) Eum tvL hominem appellas, qui si fuisset homot nunquam tam cnideliter 

vitam hominia petisset. 
{b) Qui nihil habet in vUd jucundius vUd^ is cum virtute vUam non potest 

tollere. (C.) 

6. Polysyndeton (noXvavhieTw), the using many conjunctions, 
i. e. one between each pair of words or notions. 

(a) Et inimico proderas, et amicum Isedebas, et tibi ipsi non consulebas. (C.) 

7. AnnominoHo (Tragovo/iairla) is the antithesis of words of 
nearly the same sound. 

a) — ut eum non facile non modo extra tectum^ sed ne extra ledum quidem 

quisquam videret. (C.) 
(5) Hanc reipublicse pestem non paulisper reprimi^ sed In perpetuum com- 

primivolo, (C.) 
(c) Expetenda magis est deeemendi ratio, quam deceriandi fortuna. (C.) 

8. ' OfioioTiTonop, when the members of a sentence are of par- 
allel construction, having the same cases, or the same persons of 
the same tense. When they end with the corresponding case or 
tense, it makes oiioioTsXevrov. — ^Both occur in tne following ex- 
ample : 

(a) Vicit pudorem libido, timorem audacia, rationem amentia. (C) 

9. 'laoHmXov, when the clauses are very nearly of equallength. 
( j) Alii fortuna felicitatem dedit : huic industria virtutem comparavit. 

10. 'AmiS-sTW (antithesis) requires this equality of length in the 
antithetical portions. 

{a) Est igitur haec, judices, non scripta sed nata lex ; quam non didicimus, 
accepimuB, legimus, verum ex naturS ipsfi arripuimus, hausimus, expres* 
simus ; ad quam non docti, sed fact!, non imbuti, sed instftut! snmus ut, 
Ac. (C.) 

11. Commutatio (artifittafioltj) is when the antithesis consists in 

the conversion of a proposition. 

(a) Quia stultus es, e^ re taces ; non tamen quia taces, ed re stultus es : si 
poema loquens pictura est, pictura taciturn poema debet esse. 

12. Regressio {Infxvodog) is when this kind of conversion is a 

conversion of a part only of a proposition. 

(a) Ut eloquentium juris peritissimus Crassus, juris peritorum eloquentissi- 
mus ScaBvola haberetur. (C.) 

13. Gradatio (xXifia^) is the mounting up as it were from one 
iFord to another, the preceding word being repeated. 

(a) Imperium GfreecisB fuit penes AxYveiAeivi^^^v Ml^Qiilenfdam potiti sunt 
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Sjmrtiate; Spartiatas superayere Thebani} Thebanos Macedttnei vice 
nint, qui imperium Greciee brevi tempore a^junxemnt Asiam bello sub- 
actam. {Ad HerennJ) 

14. 'AnwTMimic^g is the purposely breaking off the discourse, 
and suppressing a statement one was about to make. 

(a) De nofitro enim omnium— non audeo totum dicere. (C.) 

15. Dissolutio (aawdno»), the omission of the copulative con. 
junction. 

(a) Qui indicabantuii eos vocari, custodiri, ad senatum addnci juasit (C.) 

16. CorrecUo (htmfog&wirig) is the correcting an expression pre- 
musly used. 

(a) Hie tamen Tivit Yiviti immo vero etiam in Senatum venit (C.) 

17. Duhitatio is the purposely expressing a doubt ; under which 

intentional forgetting and remembering may be reckoned. 

(a) Tuistud ausus es dicere, homo omnium mortalium— nam quo te digno 
moribus tuis appellem nomine? (C) (Here is also aposwpuU.) 

Exercise 2. {On Rhetorical Figures,) 

{Liiteris delecior,) 

[Geminatio.] Literature, literature alone, I say, delights* me, 
[Repetitio.] Literature nourished me when a boy ; literature 
preserved me when a young man** from the infamy of lust : litera- 
ture assisted me when I was a man, in the administration^ of the 
republic : literature will comfort the weakness of my old age.* 
[CoNVERSio.] Literature delights us with the most dignified® 
pleasure ; it delights us with the discovery ofwhat is new;' 
it delights us with the most certain hope of immortality. [Com- 
PLEXio.] Do you think him' a bad citizen, who is delighted with 
literature ? who is delighted with the discovery of truth ? who is 
delighted with the diffusion of learning ? [Traductio.] What 
do you mean ? Are you' delighted with literature, who hate 
'^ w h a t is the foundation {pL) of © all literature ? [Polysyn- 
deton.] Literature both instructs, and delights, and adorns, and 
consoles. ['OfioMTnvnor, ofAoiorilsvtov,'] Do you think it possible, 
that one who is devoted to the pursuit of literature, should b<i 
bound by the chains of lust ? ['Jjnl&nw^ Do ^ovi^ ^Vc> ^"^^ 
^atjrou are delighted with literature, aWo^ yowtsd^ Vi \i^ ^'^^ 
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cangled by pleasure? ['Ayu/uta^oli^.'] I do not cultivate 
literature because I am delighted with it, but am delighted with 
it because I cultivate it. [Gradatio.] The pursuit of literature 
has acquired for me learning : learning ^has acquired lor 
me glory : glory °has drawn upon me envy and malevolent 
depreciation. [Aposiopesis.] What? do you: do you charge 
me' with this, o a m a n who have never in my life pursued^ any 
thing but virtue and learning ? — What you have pursued — ; 
but I am silent, lest I should seem to have brought against 
you a railing.accusation.^ {IdaMBToy.l What shall I say 
about the use of literature ? it instructs, adorns, delights, ° and 
comforts o a m a n . [Correctio.] Literature delights me : why 
do I say delights ? nay,i it comforts me, and affords roe my only 
refuge from J these annoyances of my 1 aborious life ! [Dubitatio . ] 
Literature instructs, or delights, or comforts me ; for which of 
these words I should use rather than the others, I do not know. 

» oblectare. Omp, Dod. oblectatio, ' b Dod. puer. « 359. d Dod. 

vehu (2). • honestUaimua. f * of new things.' Should * things * be ex- 

pressed? C. 5. ff expetere, 483, (2). h convicium facere. > immo 

vero. J * amongst.' 

Exercise 3. 

Pausanias tells ousinhisbookonAttica*, that the Athenians, 

having been praised** by Pindar in one of his Odes% set 

60 high a value^ upon the testimony of that* great and sublime 

poet, that they not only' sent him many presents in return^ foi 

it, but also raised'^ a statue^ to his honour*' at Athens. No 

wonder*, that in those times there were many great poets, when" 

those who were endowed with the poetic faculty" both re. 

ceived • the most magnificent presents, and were rewarded^ with 

the most splendid honours. 

* Attica, onim. b < because (I. 516) they had been praised.' Since this 

clause la here quoted from Pausanias, in what mood should the verb stand 'i 
Why 1 (I. 460, a.) « * in a certain ode ' {cartnen). When * a certain ' means 

a parHcular one that we do not, however, think it necessary to name, it should 
be translated by guidam. When certtta is so used, it implies that one Jias good 
reasons for not being more explicit : Quoties ego euvi et qitanio cum ddore vidi 
iruolenHam certorum hominum — extimescentcm (Cic. Marc. 6.) A practical 
rule may be, not to use certus, unless \Yie taeMAn^te^ ' a certain oney-^ou hum 
pretfi/ vfdl which (oTwIum) Imean' 4*ToBfc\«.\^^^^^^W3^^'Wft|gid^ 
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MTtf. Adapt this phrase to mean, ' so high a value.* • Which pronoun 

phould be used for the < that ' of celebrity 1 (I. 381, b.) t Not only—but alao : 

here simply, et — et (both — and). t ob. h To place or erect (a statue), 

nmtUacrum or atatuam ponerCf locare^ statuercy or (Nep.) constituere. i What 

words express whole-length sculptured images 1 With what distinction 1 (Dod. 
imago.) k < to him.' i This imperfect sentence must be completed : 

*itis not therefore wonderful:' for *that* use * if,* ai. » *When.» Does 

the ' lo^n ' do more than simply date the time 1 (See 1. 489.) » e&faeuitaU, 

• reeevDed—and were rewarded. Of two connected verbs haying the same nom- 
inative case, it is better, as a general rule, that they should both be in the same 
voice. Alter this accordingly, by turning received into the passive voice : this 
must be done by choosing such a phrase aa *tobe loaded, presented, &c., with 
gifts.' 4Ao7ion&u« maetari. (Ctc.) On the derivation of this word sea 
Part I. p. 103. (278, a) and note \ 

Exercise 4. 

To destroy*' the credit* of Socrates's speech, and cause the 

judges to listen to it with suspicion, ^his || accusers' had 

warned them beforehand^ to be on their guard,* © telling' them 

that he was very powerful in speaking, and possessed such* 

ability i and dexterity, that he could make the worse cause ® appeal 

the better. 

* To destroy the credit of any thing; prevent it from being believed ; alicai, 
or alieui rei, fdem derogare or abrogare. b < render it suspected to the 

judges.' « Obs. When an English sentence begins with a secondary clause, 

and a word which occurs in the principal clause occurs also in this, it is better to 
begin with such a portion of the principal clause as will contain this word, and 
then use a pronoun for it in the secondary clause. Thus, instead oi ^ So cra- 
tes* b speech,* — *his accusers,* let lihe: ^the accusers oi Socrates* and — *hxs 
apeedif placing * the accusers of Socrates* first. d To warn beforehand, prce- 
moiiSre. (I. 75.) * To be on one's guard, sibi cav^re, f (1. 460, c, 1.) 

Express a ^forJ t Tlobe very powerful, plurimum posse. h Such, is, 

Mfid: repeat it before 'dexterity,' calliditas. i vis. 

Exercise 5. 

[(p) prefixed means that the verb is to be turned into a participle : (r) after a 

word, that the rel. pronoun is to be used.] 

Periboea, or Phylonome,* as others call her, beingrejected 
with disdain,** accused® Tennes to** his father, in exactly* the 
same manner as Phaedra ^ accused Hippolytus. The credulous 
father (p) shut up his son in^ a chest, ° and cast him into the sea. 
Neptune ||came to the assistancefofhis innocent grandU 
Bon; and the chest floated** to the island otvl^evieo^VvT^^* N^\kKsv 
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the inhabitants of the island opened'' it (r), and learned w h a t h a d 
happenedyi they not only offered Tennes the throne," but even 
named the island Tenedos after him." Nay, they even^ wor- 
shipped him as a god ^after his (p) death. 

* Since it is left cUmbtftU which was her right name, what word should be 
used for *c?r?' (Pt. I. p. 161, note a.) b « being rejected and refused.' Take 
the word for Wefust^* that means to refuse a pUtuure^ whether a 9ir^%d one of 
not. Dod. negare (end). • Which is the best word for to accuse falsely 1 

(1. 201.) d ajmd. * plane, C. 9. f includerej implying toputintOf 

and there shut up, often takes the ace. with in : but also the abl. ArUoniua ar^ 
VMsfottn c«i/a Concordi<etnc/u«t/.— ^Meneora/icmem in e77i«<o/am inclusi: 
induidere aUqtum in custodiaa. (Cic.) sferre opem, h deferri (ad). 
1 1. 140. J I. 489. k Dod. ap&rire. i re». » To offer any body 

the throne, dcferre regnum alicui. » * from {de) his own name.' • Nay 

—even: qainet. 

Exercise 6. 

When* Ulysses, according to fabulous history,^ might have lived* 
with^ Calypso* in all [possible] luxury, he yet preferred' even 
to immortality that? rough and rocky country [of his] : (p) wMch 
he would [surely] not Jiave done,^ if he had approved-of » that 
opinion^ of Teucer's, [that] * every man's » country is" wherever 
he w° well off, '*^ 

^ Not, *pium UlyaaeSy but UlysseSf quum^ <&c. I. 489. b 'as it is in the 

fables.' ^ 1. 128, 130. d apud, * ' Feminines in o (as echOf 

CtUypaOf LHdOf Sappho) have generally the Greek gen. in &8 (ecAu«, Didus^ Sap' 
pku8)f the Latin gen. onis being less common. The dat. and ace. end in o, ox 
in onif onem respectively.' {Zumpt.) Ramahom adds, that Csesar preferred the 
regular Latin declension, onw, ont, onemf one. f 1. 227. s I. 381 (6). 

• non itafa/durua, i I. 441. k Dod. aenUntia, i qaiaqiu. 
«1, 460(a). nL460(&). • < 1 am weU off,' &en6 e«< m£^ 

Exercise 7. 

Xenophon has given us a very* sound^ opinion* of Gobryas's, 
and [one] which every day's<> experience* confirms,' namely,* 

* that it is more difficult tofind^ men who [bear] prosperity [well], 
than [men] who bear adversity well.' For in prosperity a great 
manyi men grow insolent,^ and are puffed up [with pride] : but 
in adversity all are recalled to temperance and moderation. 

* AdmSdum (ad-modum, *to a degree') is *very* with adjectives, partidplec^ 
MDd adverbs, b gravis (wei^tf), «l>'o^ senteMtio. ^A^.quo' 
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tSdianiLts but see the next note. * ExperierUia in the best prose writers ii 

trial: * knowledge gained by experience' is usus, or itsua rerum; res; tempxu^ 
Ac. [in Tac. also experientia.] Hence experientia docdf and the like, should not 
be used, but temptta or rerum ubu» docet. With rerum urns the adj. quotidianta 
should be left out. [Vhfflh&a^apibua quanta experientia parcU.* Geor. 
i. 4.] f * declares to be true.' s videlicet as the second word, 

h Diff. 93. Dod. irwenire. i Dod. pUrique. k JnaoUacere was used by 

Sallust (after the old Cato), and was followed by Tacitus and Justin : it is better, 
howeyer, to use insoUntemJieri ; se ineoUnter eferre or gerere, dkc. (Krebs.) 

Exercise 8. 

(On the Theogony of Hesiod,) 

Of all* the remains* of Greek literature that are now extant," 
none in my opinion** is more remarkable than the Theogony* of 
Hesiod. For although || this^ poem cannottr be compared to the 
works of Homer and other famous poets in size, or in the magnifi- 
cence of its subject,'' and of ita particular porthnSf^ or in the va- 
riety and beauty of its diction, yet it has another recommendation, 
and that* [one] peculiar [to itself], [so] that on this groundi it 
appears even to deserve the preference^ over those poems." 

b *All'-wkidi* is expressed strongly by using quotquot instead of the simple 
relative. (For * of * see 1. 165, h.) b monumenta, « aupereese : * now,* 

kodie. d Dod. aenientia, * Theogonia, t Relative pron. K Ohiit 

f not :* using neque — neque with the ablatives. b argum^ntum, i res^ pi. 

k I. 385. 1 causa. ™ * to be to-be-preferred.* part, in dus. » Greek 

neuter plurals in a make dat. and abl. in ia^ not tbtia. poemata, poematum, poe- 
matis (not poemaiibua). 

Exercise 9. 

That* ancient philosopher, whom Hesiod followed, said that first 
of all Chaos existed : by^ which he meant, not, as very many« 
subsequent* [authors], a rude and undigested mass« of matter, but 
[according] to the proper meaning^ of the word, * space ' in which 
no matter is contained.^ For he says that ' matter ' was not 
created till afterwards* To Chaos he added a connective •» power, 
because without such a poweri matter would have lain inactive, 
and nothing) would have been created. 

* I. 381, b, b In this idiom the ace. is used in Latin. Thus : * whom do 

you understand {or mean) 6y a wise man*? ' quern tu tntelligxa (5>x wt<3Xlg> rftj^ 
aopiifUem? « Dod, plerique. d Simply postea. • V^ea ^^ ^*s*^ 

itnas ofOvti*M Metamorphoses.) t •^t/lcatio. < ^n9^0\ N& €ca^>^ 
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{vaeuua) of all matter.' h copulatriXf icia. i Where we repeat the 

■ubstantiye in this way, the Romans (being richer in demonstrative pronouns 
than we are, and able to give them more prominence) generally used a pronoun 
only. So also when vft use another substantive with * such, or a demonstrative 
pronoun, in reference to a preceding substantive. Thus if * this prince * were 
used in reference to 'ilZexaru;^' which had been mentioned in a preceding 
sentence, it would be better to leave the word * prince * untranslated, and say 
'ftrrhe,* J *nor any thing.* What word for ony (thing)'? Pt. I. 9 50 

p. 137. 

Exercise 10. 

1. With* the ancient philosophers it is an intricate** and per- 
plexed* inquiry, whether the soul remains'* (p) when it is freed 
from the chains of the body, or whether the death of our todies is 
also the death of our soujs.* Epicurus thinks that our souls perish, 
deeming it wrongf that, having so many points of agreement vnth 
swine, ^ he should differ from them in this' single respect.^ 

2. The Stoics allow i to them a long life, as [they do also] to 
crows, but not an eternal J one. But Pythagoras is indeed a 
pleasant [personage], for he teaches, that they remain indeed 
[alive], but migrate from [their own] bodies into others, so that 
he' may perchance"^ be a cock to-day, who in the time of the 
Trojan war wasi Agamemnon. 

1. * Apud, b perturbatua. ^ implicattLS, d permmare. • * whether 
[that] which [is the death] of [our] bodies is also (1. 387) the death of [our] souls.' 
f ntfaa. s < since {quurhj I. 489) so many things agree to him (I. 370) with 
swine.' h ' by this one thing.' 

2. ' trUmere. J Dod. covUinuus. k Forte is * accidentaUi/f* except aftex 
•i, niHy nunij ne, ecquid^ where it is the regular word for ' perchjcxnct,* Here usti 
fortaase. i 'had been.' 

Exercise 11. 

1. I am well again !• I know for a certainty,* that I could 
not find* a beginning'* for my letter [that would be] more agreeable 
to you II than this, or one that you would more desire to receive.* 
[My disease] was a tertian fever, like that which^ you cured for 
me« three years ago*^ at Ferrara :•» except that* this was [of] a 
milder J [character.] 

2. Accordingly it left me^ on the eighth day after my seizures 
I was cured not only by medicine," but also by bleeding," by» the 

advice of my [friend] Angelua lus^mwvxis^ ^\v^ tiot only pre- 
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scribed p for me himself, but also made up« a great part of the 
medicines with his own hand. 

1. * ConvaUacere, By what tenae should * /am wetf' be translated 7 b<cer- 
tainly.' Both ecr<cjcto and ccr^ojcto occur. The difference is thus given by 
Hand: eerie aeio means, *it i» certain thatlknow^ eerto eeiOf *I have a 
certain knowledge qf ike thing etatedJ Which should be used here 1 « D5d. 
invenire, iprineipiunu * more wished (op(aiia») by you.' t quaUa* 
f * drove away £rom me^^febrim abigeref diacuiere, ^ Ferraria, i nUi 
qwxL J < Mild/ imtie et remieeue. 

2. k < A fever leaves anybody,' deeedii. {C):ab aUguo dUeedit. Krebs warns 
against reHquU or deeeruit quern, Doletus quotes a /Are relinqtd from Cic. ad 
Att., but I cannot find the passage, i 'After it had seized me,' corripere. (Pt 
I. p. 114, 310, note *.) ^ medieamenta, pi. » mimo tanguinia, « de, 
9 'To prescribe' (of a physician), remediajmedicamentOf &c., prcBacriberef prte- 
cipere ( Cela.) ; preeacribere^ or morho proponere {Nep.), ^ Muretus uses conficere 
ae eondnnate {of tohich the latter is not found in Cicero) ; better parare (Cic). 
Columella has componeref Curtius in pociUo diluerCf which of course expresses 
only a particular kind of preparation.* 

Exercise 12. 

1, When it was the general opinion,^ that a brave man should^ 
die by his own hands* rather than endure'* any« great and bitter 
evil, Aristotle wisely perceived that the opinion^ was false ; [and] 
asserted, IT that they who acted thus, far from being considered 
bravey should he looked-upon^ as cowards, i and men of a mean and 
abject spirit. 

2. For such men prove J that they are not able to endure what 

they fly from, and are too weak to support thf calamity,^ on account 

of which they give up their lives. Nowi this argues effeminacy,* 

rather than any greatness of soul. 

1. • *lt vjras commonly {vulgo) believed.' b 1. 191. « »To die by one's 
own hands,' neeem or mortem sibi conadacere^ mortem or vim aibi inj'erre ; manua 
aibi (ifferrej &c.f d Dod. /crrc; choose the verb that means *to endure 

heroically.' • I. 392. f * that that opinion of men.' s prontmtiare* 

h *were not only not [to-be-considered] brave, but [were] to-be-considered 
cowards,' (ftc. f;^ Non mode is sometimes used for non modo non^ but only 



♦ Scribon. Larg. has temperare. 

t Ji^tfciTi^er/Jcerc, ae occidere, are generally rejected ; but they do occur, though 
less commonly, (1) aeipaum interficere (Sulpicius in Cic. Epp. Fam. 4, 12, 
2) : Craaaum auapte munu interfectum^ Cic. Or. 3, 3, 10 ; and Liv. 31, 18, 7, sa 
qui ipsi i n t e r f i c i u n t. (2) Quintil. (5, 10, 69^ (\\io\e% ixom ^\w\. ofWjSvssa. 
of Ctoeio% cum ipse sese conaretur occidere. (.Krebt.^) 

12* 
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when the following clause is negative, or equivalent to a ttegavlve, and boti 
clauses hav^ a common verb expressed in the second. Thus 
Not only not but not even ; or, but scarcely. 

rummodo ^Bedne-quidan, 

tseavtx. 
Should the * no^ ' be inserted or omitted here 7 i ignamis, (Ddd. p. 234, 4.> 

2. ) docire. This passage in the original is given as a statement by the writer 
and therefore in the indicative. It will be a useful exercise to translate It botk 
ways : i. e. first as the writer's opinion, and then as AristoU^s view §UUed by 
, the writer^ and therefore in orat. obliq. (See I. 460.) k < and not {juqu/^ 

equal to bearing that calamity,' &q. Should equal be translated by tequu^t 
ceqiudisj or par ? (Dod. tBqutu,) i autem, ^ * an effeminate weakness 

(moUUie») of soul.' 

Exercise 13. 

It is an acknowledged fact, that || Cicero in his Orations bor- 
rowed much from the Greek orators : and that, besides leing^ an 
eager^ and diligent imitator of the artifices,* which he perceived** 
them to have employed* for' moving* and governing the minds 
of their hearers, he not seldom transferred whole enthymemes"* 
of theirs to his own orations. 

• * and not {neque) only was— but also introduced.' b acer, c saig, 

d {. e. not of any por^ictiZar artifice or artifices, but indefinitelUt such as 
he observed in tiiem. What mood should be used % I. 475, 476. * viL 

tin* s versari, ^ erUhyjnemaf cUi8, 

Exercise 14. 

1. Oh [this] sad and bitter* news about the King of Navarre!*' 
We had indeed heard it (r) here from others ; but« nevertheless 
were supported by some hope, till your letters arrived.** I (p) re- 
ceived both of them yesterday evening,* and communicated [their 
contents] to all our [friends] : nor was there one amongst them,^ 
who did not declare it as his firm beliefs that, when you' wrote in 
such language,^ the recovery! of this excellent and religious prince 
must be ) quite given up as hopeless,^ 

2. I fear that in a few days we shall feel to our sorrow^ what a 
blow [both] France and the cause of religion" have received by 
the death of this (r) [prince]. Behold, what fruits f are born" by 
civil wars ! Miserable France wanted but this one"* [affliction'], to 
see^^ those old Theban calamities renewed in her own blood ! 

L « 'sad^ and bitter" to us.' (See p. 1^1 , Tft.^ ^> Naaarra. • « which 
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almougli, Ac— -yet' d <To arrive' (of a letter), afferri, it being always 

brmtght to the receiver.—* Till' What mood 1 1. 507, 508. • heri vttperi 

(yesterday in the evening). f 'any (single one) of them.' I. 389, 390, 391 

t * To declare one's conviction' (or firm belief), atahure often with »ie or Ua- 

Ego auUm tine tUlddubUaHone ate statuo et judieo^iuminem habuiaae^ 

^. (Clc.de Or. 2, 28. 122; nifiAoe ita atatuiaaeaj-^e—fadurum.) h ita. 
i aalua, J * that it could not be but that (DIE 20.) the recovery, (ftc' 

k ( To give a thing up as lost or hopeless,' deplorare quid. — ^the e f f e c t {weeping) 
for the c a u s o (a perauaaion iheU the thing ia hxtpeUaa (ftc). But this use, though 
found in Ovid, Livy, Ac, does not occur in Cicero or Csesar. Perhaps it is bet- 
ter therefore to use deaperare, deaperattar quid or (seld. in Cic.) de aliqud re. 

2. 1 ' with our great evil.' ^ * how great a blow France, how great [a 

blow] religion, &c, has received.' <» Active voice.-;/rucfti« parh-e. • * This 
one thing remained to — France,' Ac. 

Exercise 15. 

It is said by the ancient* poets, that there are in the ocean cer- 
tain^ islands, to which the souls of those who have led a holy and 
reUgious life\ are borne after their death : that there they dwell 
together* most delightfully and pleasantly, in a« most beautiful' 
meadow, which is enamelled^ with perpetual flowers : that the sun 
is ever bright** in that happy reguniy^ the trees green, the flowers 
and herbs in bloom : that [there all nature )] smiles, and the gentlest 
zephyrs perpetually breathe, by whose fanning"^ the leaves of the 
trees (p) are softly stirred, i and delight™ the ear with the softest 
[possible] murmur. 

* Dod. antiquua. The distinction at the bottom of the page (in Dod.) should 
be translated thus : ' Anliqm acriptorea means the classics, inasmuch as the age 
in which they flourished has long been past ; veteres^ inasmuch as they have 
lived and influenced mankind for 2000 years.' b « Certain :' (Ex. 3, c.) 

« aande religiaaeque vivere. Remember that this whole passage is a statement 
gathered from the poets : it is their doctrine, not the writer's. I. 460. 
d inter ae. < I. 393. f What is the proper word for beautiful^ as ap- 

plied to objects that please the aighi? [I. 212, note v.] e diatinguere. 

properly to relieve a surface by ornaments placed upon difierent parts of it. 
hnitet dijpuao lumine ccBlum. (Lucr.) i * there.' J * all [things].' 

k./Ia&e2Za, pi. ^veriiilare. Ut cum purpureaa vent Hat aura coma a. 

(Ovid.) Obs. The words and general character of this passage do not always 
belong to aoberproae; but as it is a representation of poetical descriptions, thifi 
is perhaps permissible here. » blandiri. What case 1 

Exercise 16. 
1. Ancient authors are not agreed* upon V\ie i^«»aiaii%^ ^\v^ "^ks^ 
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or that animal was sacrificed to this oi' that god. For some assert^ 
that the favourite animal of each god was slain<^ before his altars ; 
and thus the horse was the victim ofiered to Mars. And [on the 
other hand] it was not lawful to offer a wild hoar to Venus,^ jf, be- 
cause that animal*) had JdHed Adonis. 

2. Others [however] held* that a god was best pleased with the 
blood of the animal, :|: which he*^ hated : that thus a cock' was 
sacrificed to Night, because that bird seems' to be calling forth 
the day by its song, [and] driving away the night : [and] a goat to 
Pallas, because [that animal] inflicts great injury upon^ the olive- 
tree. 

1. * *Weare not agreed^' non satis oonvenit Inter dob (de aHqull re). See Ex. 
15, note a.) i> * To assert ' is n o t aaserere. « ' that the [animal] which 
was most acceptable (gratus) to each was wont to be slain/ &c. Relat. clause 
to precede. I. 31. * * and because a wild-boar had, Ac— -^ it was not- 
lawful (ne/iw), that sacrifice should be made {rem ditinam JkrC) to Venus with 
a wild-boar.' 

2. « ' thought,' ptUare, t gaUuB gaUinaceus. f The verbs •e«m«— 
infiicta express the reasons alleged by the holders of the opinion. Will this cir- 
cumstance have any effect on the mood 1 If so, why 1 h inBigniicr ladem 
(Cic. has inaigniter diligere.) 

Exercise 17. 

If nothing' is sacred and religious, but what is without orna- 
ment, let gold be removed' from our temples ; let jewels, images,' 
and** pictures be removed, and, in a word, votive-offerings of everj 
kind. But if it is an impiety even to entertain such a thought a^ 
thiSf^ let us confess what common-sense^ itself in a (393). manner 
teaches [us], that wealth is not^^ better employed in any thing' than 
in the worship of God, nor eloquences better** than in refiningi 
and beautifying philosophy. 

* Dod. imago. Choose the word that means * any plastic work : in opposi- 
tion to tabvlcBj piciurcB (pictures). b Use the fig. asynddon, * in a word,' 
denique ; ' votive-offerings,* donaria, {Liv,) « * this is impious (nefaHus) 
oven to be thought.' CogUare^ which " denotes the usual activity of the mind^ 
which cannot exist without thinking or employing itself about something," ia 
here the best word for a thought entering the head. d ratio. • neqiu 
— ntque, f ' any where.* Vsqitam follows the same rule as tUlus^ i. e. 
stands in negative and virtually negative sentences : alicubi and uspiam answer 

respectlrely to aliquis and guispiam ; iibimt lo quvvva^ qyLilibct, e dkmdi 

copM. Jb jTTocisriift. ) exoolere. 
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Exercise 18. 

1. 1 should never have thought it possible'^ that I could derive 
pleasure,^ I wUl not say^ from your^ grief, but from any* [man's]. 
And yet if the truth* must be spoken, I am obliged^ to confessi 
that it was most gratifying* to me to leam'» from your letter, that 
you were exceedingly* grieved, as soon as J the news of my 
illness^ reachedi you." 

2. For that grief could not arise from any other source,^ than 
from your great* affection for me ; and from [the time] that I first 
saw you, and heard from^^ very many others how distinguished 
you were for learning and virtue,^ I have had no fonder unsh^ 
than to be loved') by you. 

1. • * that it would oe * (that I could derive, Ac.) b « To derive or receive 
pleasure, pain, dkc, from any thing,' capere yoluptatem, dolorem, Ac, ex aliqu^ 
re. « nonmodo. d I. 389-391. * *the truth* must be trans- 
lated hy vera (*true things'), whenever the meaning is, 'tohat is true* Hrue 
things J If a aingU thing is meant, the sing, verum may be used. Veritas is 
* truth,' as an abstract notion. f nteesse est. I. 504 (1) : take the second 
form. f gratissimus, h * that {quod) I learnt.' intelligere^ the notion 
heinjg^of ^ being rnade aware,* i whemtniter. ) 1.512. k valetudo 
(' state of health ') or infirma valetudo, Cic. has two or three times involUudo^ 
but the reading is mostly doubtful. i qfferri: allatum esse, » * to 
where you are,' istuc, I. 387. 

2. tt *from elsewhere,' oZiunck. ^ eximius, P *a man of what erudi- 
tion and virtue you' were.' ^ ' nothing has been more desirable {pptabUiud^ 
to me.' r I. 348. 

Exercise 19. 

1. Socrates, in the*) dialogue which is entitled* * the first 4lci- 
biades,' ^employed || a witty'' and refined* artifice to check'*) the 
presumption** of Alcibiades. For whereas* the young man per. 
suaded himself, toith the characteristic self-confidence of Ids age,* 
that he was already abundantly furnished with all the knotoledge 
that a statesman required,^ Socrates (p) accosted him courteously, 
and hy proceeding from one question to another ^^ made it plain 
from his own answers,^ that he had as yet obtained! no knowledge*' 
of justice and injustice. > 

2. A nd when Alcibiades took it impatiently, and was indignant 
as considering"* himself to be reproached wilViigQotwv^fe^^sQKt^^si 
defended Mmaelf [from the charge^, and B«aet\fiS?^ ^^\. \«i ^"^^ 
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not saying any thing wlmtever" of that sort against him, [but] that 
it was Alcibiades himself who was making the amfessian^ about 
himself. 

1. * imeribi, b urbantu, which denotes refined and polished wit. 

• iUgant. Cicero speaks of an elegana joeandi genu»: *to check,' reprlr 
mere, ^ Dod. ntperbia, * quvm. I. 489. ' 'which is wont to be 

the character {ingenitan) of that age.' What is the word for age ^'Hme of 
life?* f * with all those things which had refierence (pertbisre) to goyem- 

Ing the state.' * To govern,* admini^rare, of a statesman managing it under a 
sovereign power. ^ ' by questioning step-by-step ' {paulaUm). Quintilian 

Has paulatim et{tUdicUur) pedetentim interrogare, i 'brought 

him to that point, that it was plainly established by his own answers.' ' To 
bring any body to that point,' aliqtum eo perducere, tUf &c. 'To be plainly es- 
tablished/ aperte efflci (ex), i Dod. incenire. k Dod. eognUio, 
I jtuttmit injuatum : not the abstract justitia, but that which is actually Jiisf 
or unjtut in practice. 

2. ^ * because— he thought.' (On the mood after quod, see 1. 518.) 

» *not — any thing whatever,' nihil prortw. • FaUri, Translate 'c2»- 

ftndedf* ^ asserted^* by the hietorical present, I. 414. 



Exercise 20. 

1. How highly the Athenians valued* || the poems of Horner^ 
and how useful they judged them to be for inflaming*' [men's] 
minds with a love of honour^) and worth, *» may be perceived' from 
their having passed'' a law, that** every* fifth year, at^ the Pana- 
thenaic festival, the poems of Homer, and of none hut Homer, t 
should be publicly recited. 

2. For their opinion was,^ that laws do indeed enjoin* what is 
to be done and [what] avoided, but that from their [necessary] 
brevity, they do not teach [this knowledge] ; but that the poets, 
nrho, imitating human life, give a copious narrative ) of brave and 
noble actions, and almost'' place them before [men's] eyes, are 
better calculated^ to persuade [us to imitation]. 

1. » To value highly, magni facere. How must this be modified to express 

how highly V b dignitaa ( =: worth, virtue) as in Cic. voluptatem concea' 

twram dignitatis &.C, ^ exitHmare, dl. 75. • I. p. 139, note 

d, f Express the preposition * in.' The Panathenaic festival, Panathd* 

naiwa (sc. solemnia). Varr. s * of him alone out of the whole number of 

poetB.* 

2. k 'thus they thought' i Bod. jtibire. \ oofptete «x^^aiur«. k pnt^ 

Qtmadum, i cqitior (&d allquid &fii<siid\asL^. 
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Exercise 21. 

1. The Lacedemonians paid a similar honour* to Tyrtseus. 
For though in general *» they were indisposed* to poetic studies, and 
not"^ fond* of listening to the strains of poets, they nevertheless had 
passed a latOf' that whenever' an army [of theirs] was drawn up 
for a general engagement,^ the soldiers should be summoned to the 
royal tent, and there * inspired with a contempt* of death in their 
country* s cause, J :|: by listening to the poems of Tyrtaeus. 

2. To .^chylus, too, nearly the same honour was paid* by the 
Athenian people ; for it was enacted by a public decree that even 
after his (p) death Ms plays sJiould he * acted, a privilege which 
was granted to no other tragic poeU^ 

1. * 'To pay an honour to any body/ honorem aUcui habere^ trUmere; hmwrt 
aUguem qfficere: not honorem alicui exhiberc b uteroqui ( ^ *in other 
respects,' 'with this exception*). « aliemu, I. p. 77, note y. d neque, 

• Diff. 111. Idiom given for 'don't Wee to,' Ac. f 'had appointed by 
law,' lege amdituere. f * as often as,' qwaties, h cum hoetUme 
dimicaturua in procindu conatUiaset, i Participle. Should you 
use apemere, contemnere, or deapicere? (V, M. 5.) J 'for (pro) their 
country.* 

2. k (the plays) ' of [him] alone out of all the tragic poets— should be 

♦ acted.' 

Exercise 22. 

(Dreams,) 

'We sleep through whole nights,* and there is hardly any'* 
[night] in which* we do not dream : and do we [yet] wonder, that 
what we have dreamed sometimes* comes true V^ These are the 
words II of a philosopher (p) who is discussing* the unreality' of 
dreams, and asserting*^ that [even] if some' dreams f are confirmed^ 
by the event, it does not follow*^ from this, that dreams are not to be 
looked upon* as [mere dreams]. For out of J such^ a number and 
variety [of them], it would be more wonderful if nothing ever' 
came true** of what we "fsee when we are asleep,"^ 

• I. 302. b I. 477. « I. 402. d ' to come true,» evaderej ox 

eDenire, both Cic. ~ * esagitare, to discuss a thing repeatedly ; to vfork a 

poinC f vanUaa, f comprobare. h to follow from any things ex aliq^iA 
re ^gUi followed by vi : here by tU ne : Pt. I. p. 3Q, noXeV ^ lu!a>«rv ^ v\t\ 
with abJ. k C. 10, 1 1. 402. » per quietem. 
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Exercise 23. 

{Semirands.) 

1. Semiramis is said to ha^e gained a throne^ from^ a very low 
rank [of life] by an exceedingly || ingenious* and clever plan. She 
had by degrees* obtained such influence over || kir^ Ninus/ that 
nothing was so great that Semiramis would not. dare to ask' 
it (r) of the king, or that the king would venture to refuse her, (p) 
if she did ask it. 

2. And so, having once^ thrown out* (358) in conversaticm, 
that there was**^ something which she desired very much, and 
the king having told) her to name'' it openly and fearlessly, 
X whatever! it might be, ' I should wish you,' she said, * to f grant" 
me this [favour,] that I might (128) sit on"^ your throne and ad^ 
minister justice'' for but^*^ a single* day : and that, for the whole 
of that day, all should obey me [just"] as they do youJ*^ 

1. • * To gain a throne,* ad regnum pervenire. ^ ex, • humilik 
tt ahjedua, d D5d. aatutua, « Dod. paulatim. f < bad 
■o bound {(utringere) king Ninus to herself.' S petere, (See I. 252, 
Remark.) 

2. haliquando, iinjicere. )jvberey I. 76. kprqfiteri. 
I guicquid tandem, ™ tribuere, ^jua dicer e. « tmus, P 'as 
(quemadmodum) they do to you, so {ita) they should obey me.' 

Exercise 24. 

(Semiramis continued,) 

The king laughed, and granted [her] what she f requested. 
Immediately it is proclaimed, that on an (393) appointed*^ day, all 
men should obey the commands^ of Semiramis : that such was the 
king's pleasure :* that she for that day f tww placed over^ them all 
with sovereign authority* and power. When (512) the*'^ day ar- 
rived, the queen sat on"^ the throne in royal pomp.' Vast crowds 
assembled [before her.] She at first, by way of experiment,^ issues 
some commands of no great importances 

* CertuM. « dido audientem esae^ with dat. of person. • * that so 

U pleased the king.' d prcBease, « imperium, f euJhu^ im- 

plying more than apparel only ; all the attendant circumstances of a king's 
^tting in state. € * A very great concourse {concuraus) takes place.' 

erperiendi aausd, ^ ' commandB «ome things (tuc,) of no u> great 

moment. 
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Exercise 25. 

{Sendramis continued,) ^ 

When* she saw that all men obeyed her in earnest,"* whatever 
she commanded,^ she orders the royal hody-gvard^ to arrest* (75) 
the king himself: they arrest him. To' bind him [in chains] : 
he is bound. To jput him to death ;' he is put to death. In this 
manner^ her reign of a day is made perpetual.^ This is [the 
queen] who surrounded Babylon with walls of brick,* and whose 
famous) hanging^ gardens were the objects of such admiraiumJ 

* * When ' = < aa soon as ' (512). What tense and mood % (514.) b serio, 
« * in all things.' With respect to the place of < aJO^* see p. 242, 39, which should 
lay down the rule as general^ not as confined to svbttaniicea only. d aatelliieM 
ac atipatorea regii corporis. (Cic. Rull. 2. 13, 32, has; stipatorea eorporia 
conatUuU eoadem Tninisiros et satellites potestatisJ) ^ comprehendere. 
t interficere, s Ha, h 'firom^) [that] of-a-day {diumus) becomes a 
lasting [one].' Lasting, divtumus : there is a sort of play on the similarity of 
sound in diumus and diutumtis. This is called Paronomasia^ see above, p. 
264. So non magis amore quam trior e^ (C. Nep.); in ore atque amore^ 
(Cic), &cj i of brick, latericius, ) I. 381. k pensilis, 

1 ' had such admiration.' C. 10. 

* 

Exercise 26. 

Cicero, an extremely* good judge^ of eloquence, * thought so 
highly II of Plato, that he said Jupiter himself, if he wished to 
speak * Greek, would use no« language but**^ that**^ of Plato. 
And then'* Aristotle ! did he not** both lay down* the rules^ of 
eloquence better than any other man,^ and possess such eloquence^ 
himself, that the same Cicero called him a river flowing with 
gold? 

• m primis. b esistimator, * non alius, ^ d Nonne is, 
of course, the regular interrogative particle here: but *kon is often used 
without ne in vehement questions — especially questions of appeal.' 

• tradere, f proBceptum, s unus omnium optima. h * of such (C. 

10.) eloquence.' 

Exercise 27. 

1. Philosophy heals these and similar diseases, and produces* 
in her [followers] such* a firmness of mind, as* w^^\\Kt.* "^^ 
allurements of pleasure {pl.)y nor the fireB* ot ^«m\ Vs^>^>^^^'^c»a 
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splendour of riches, nor obscure and despised' poverty, nor Iho 
thirst of honour (pL), nor the fear of disgrace, nor the desire of 
life, nor the fear of death, can shake' and overthrow^ 

2. For as the poets say that the top of Olympus is always calm, 
oecausei it is too high fori the power of the winds and tempests 1o 
reach U :^ so the mind of philosophers is too lofty i and elevated* 
to feel those whirlwinds" of desires (p) that rage and battle* 
together* on the ground for *^^ things [of the] most worthless 
[nature]. 

1. « efficere, hi8,ea,id. (See I. 483 (2)). « C. 9. i Translate 
neUher—nor—noTf by I. 478 (4). •fax (torch). t Dod. tpemare. 

f conodUre^ * pull 'violently from its place.' h Uibefadare, 

2. i propter ea quod : which is stronger than quia or quod only, and gives more 
prominence to the reason assigned. ) Diff. 94. k * to arrive thither,' 
€0 pervemre, i Dod. aliut (i). ^^Jlatua {Us), n digladiairi, 
•inter »t. 

Exercise 28. 

1 should scarcely have dared to ask you to write* to me in Latin, 
fearing that this would seem to you an exceedingly^ difficult 
[task]. (]Jonsequently,« the Latin'* letters which I have lately 
received from you were the more acceptable, — [they were] not 
indeed* entirely' faultless,' but yet much more correctly and 
elegantly toritten^ than I should have believed [possible]. I en- 
couragei you therefore to hope with confidence,) and" not to doubt 
but^*^ that, under my guidance,^ you will one day^ attain™ to 
some° [considerable] facility in this accomplishment, as well as in 
others.^ 

*■ 75. i> oppido, « Quo (the relative adverb, instead of the de- 

monstrative eo), with the comparative adj. d * written by you in Latin,' 

Latine, See I. 53, note*. * I. 383. t omni ex parte, t tnunf 

datua, h nitidiores et cultiores, ijubeo, ' I hid you.' J bene, 

k 1. 364. 1 aliquando. ^ Dod. incenire, n dliqiUe. <> 'of this 

kind also.' 

Exercise 29. 

{On a Recovery from Illness.) 

Certainly, when all' my medical-attendants'* asserted-repeat* 
^dly'' with one^ consent, that there w^a Vw^^ ^xx^ \xss^ VS^oi 
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Rjf recovenf,^ I had so prepared myself and composed my mind, 
as* to be neither grieved nor frightened by the fear of, as it was 
supposed, approaching' death : and asked nothing** else* of *» the 
♦Almighty, but") that He would deal with me * mercifully, would 
pardon the erroursi of my past life, and, in that separation of body 
and soul, would not** suffer me to be tormented either in a greater 
degree or far a longer time) than my strength could bear. 

* mediei. b didUare. « 8ummut, d <of my escaping,' 
eoadendi. * I. 66. f imminena. f alitu, h I. 252, Obs. 

1 mrata. ) more violently, or longer.* Comparatiyes of vthemenUr 

and diu. 

Exercise 30. 

(Same stibject continued.) 

But I hope that I have been allowed ly God to remain in this 
iDorld,*' that the stains contracted^ in former years may be blotted 
out by my tears ; and that at last (p) I may slight* and reject the 
temptations* of vice (p/.), and pursue now ai least in my old age* 
that course of life which I ought to have pursued' from the begin- 
ning. And I beseech you, * again and again, noble Sir^g that, as 
you stimulateh me to the (p) performance of this resolution^ by 
your example, so you would be kind enough i to assist me [to do 
so], not only^ by your admonitions and advice, but also by offering 
* prayers to God in my behalf, ^ 

* * I have been left by God in this life.' b < To contract a stain,' mooc^ 
lam ctrndpere: * to blot it out or efface it,' maculam delere or eluere, 

« omUtere, d HUeebnB, * saUem jam aentx. f C. f vir 

dcMriuvnu, b incUare, i animi mei propoaitum. J dignaH» 

k 'not only— but also,* et-^tt: or in the usual way, non»<rfum—«ed e^icwu 
I *fot me.' 

Exercise 31. 

[Obs. When a demonstrative is to be translated by a relative, the conjunction 

at the head of the sentence must be omitted.] 

Deucalion, in Ovid,* ingeniously interprets the response^ given 
him by Themis, (p) when he asked by what means® he could 
restore the human race, {p) which had been destroyed \s^ ^3ftA 
flood. For, being ordered ' to throw beVimd YAa W^ ^^>qr»r» 
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of his' great mother,* || he (r) made out* [that] || by the name qf 
mother the earth [was meant], and that stones were called* the 
bones || in her (r) body, 

* * The Ovidian Deucalion.' Ovidianui, b sora. . « are, * Intel 
Hgere. * SuJtj.f as being a thought of DevcalimCa. 

Exercise 32. 

[All men] submit to ^punishment vdth a better grace^*- when* they 
think that they deserve to be punished.* Wherefore Aristotle, in 
his second book mi the Art of Rhetoric,^ sets-down* this argument 
with others^ among those which tend to soothe the mind ; that we 
should point out to those who think that an injury has been done 
them, that they' beganj'f and that what** they complain of**) has 
befallen them deservedly. 

* ' bear II wWi a more even mind that they should be punished.' ^ Express 
*aUm^n — wfurif* by quicunque (whosoever). « I. 486 (b). d *On the 
rhetorical art,' rhetoricua, • ponere. f quoque. if*^ were the first 
(pHorea) in ♦inflicting injury.* h = * those things which.' 

Exercise 33. 

Soon [afterwards] he fell ill of*- a * severe disease^ and suffered 
so much from it^ for two« months, that his friends and medical- 
attendants feared for* his life, and'* (p) though he fshook off the 
disorder,* it was^*^ but"^ very slowly indeed^ that he recovered the 
♦bodily strength (p) he had lost, and his former'f health. 

^ in morbum imAdere or cadere, b < was so shaken or oppressed by it ;* 

mmho urgerif teniari^ cffiigi (Cic), conjlictari (Com. Nep.). • hinif the two 

months being considered as one space. Bird * extra diatributionem sig- 
nificat duoj non aeparatim^ aed aimul aumpta* {FacdolaH.) d I. 

231. « To shake offa disorder, Tnorbum or vim morbi depeUere. t ad' 

moditm tarde ac Unie. f priaHrvua, 

Exercise 34. 

I send you back your review,* in which I have scarcely found 

[any thing] to cavil at,* much less* to censure. Your judgment 

is correct' and sure: your style elegant and in good Latin,* 

That* you have made such progress' in this (r) I rejoice the 

oiore, because it was*®^ principaW^^ Aa^ ik^ ^^N\a^v ti\a.t you were 
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persuaded to add this accomplishment) of writing well, to your 
other graces* of genius and learning. 

• eenaura. b Diff. 108 (1). 'To cavil at,* calumniarL < *muc]) 

less,* nedunif* I. 443. d * and quite (plane) Latin.' • I. 517, note x. 

f *To make such progress/ tarUumprqficere, S I. 516. h potiaaimwn, 

I. 364. i Use the subst. auctor, (See I. 364.) J * thought that this 

credit (fati«)— should be added,* — conjungere, as it was to be, not appended to 
them but united with them. k ornamenta. 



Exercise 35* 

As if* my house were turned into an infirmary,^ there are ill 
in it both my youngest daughter, and my two maid-servants. I 
am therefore obliged to ask* you to defer* yoiir coming,* which 
for*^ many reasons I was so anxiously' expecting, to a time 
more convenient to us. Farewell, excellent man. Leyden, 
March 19.8^ 

* I. 494. b Sen. uses valetudinarium. The term in Justinian's Code of 

Laws is nosocomium^ from voaonunelov, ^ I. 252. d I. 75. * advenhu 

t iantopere, e I. 526, 528. These rules may be given thus : — 

Adde diem semper Nonis atque Idibus tmum : 

Accipiatque dies mensis lux ultima binot. 

Exercise 36. 

The more* lazy^ 1 grow^ in writing letters, the more vehe- 
mently do I desire to converse with you, especially since'* [we] 
have* innumerable subjects' of conversation.' You will there- 
fore highly gratify^ both me and all mine, if you will revisit us, 
and [that after so] long a time,* during the Easter holidays.! The 
cold is sharp, I allow ; but you shall have^ a bright' fire' in your 
bed-room. 



• 



* L 407. b Dod. ignama, « *age makes me.' dL 489. 

ewe. f argumentum, t Gerund. b * will have done [a thing] 

most gratifying,' gratissimue, \ intervaUum, J feruB Paat^uilea, 

k 'there shall be prepared for you ' i focus. 



• *Nedwn is rare in Cicero, who generally u8eaTummodo^xfflk\s».^Ql^^^.^S^«. 
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Exercise 37. 

Your letters are few and far between ;* but they make up fon 
their rarity by their wonderful' tenderness.* Many parts of ihem^ 
have delighted me, but nothing more than the*' affection, which 
you not only manifest' to me in my life-time,^ but also solemnly* 
promise to manifest** to my [family], when 1 am gone J 

» * are certainly rare/ rants quiderru b eomperuare. ^ nuvritM* 

d * many [things] in them.' « amorem prcestare (to manifest by sub- 

stantial kindness). f ' to me alive.' ff $ancte, h Diff. 2 

t * thoU have ceased to he* 

Exercise 38. 

As to* my property^ [which is] small* indeed,** but in a tolera- 
bly good condition^* let us converse [about it] when you come in 
the spring J I am so strong* both in body and mind, that unless 
I f am carried off by apoplexy,** I seem as if I mighU arrive at 
the same age that my mother reached :J nor do I feel that I am 
* growing an old man Hyrow any thing^ but"' my laziness in let- 
ter-writing, i 

* De, b res (pL). « modicus. d 1. 383. • * but suflBiciently 

uninvolved,' satis explicatiis, (So Cic. promncia quam maxime apia t xp Hear 
taque,) t sub tempus vemum, ff ' To be strong/ vigve. h apo- 

plexis or apoplexia. i *to be able.' J aUvngere. k '[from] any 

other circumstance,' res, i * in writing letters.' 

Exercise 39. 

Of our [men J* not more than twenty were [either killed or] 
missing^ [afler] all the engagements. But in the castle there was 
not a single* soldier who was not wounded : and of one cohort four 
centurions lost^ their eyes. And desiring* to * produce evidence 
of their exertions^ and the danger they had been in,' they counted 
over before** Marius about thirty thousand arrows* [which had 
been] shot 3 into the castle, and brought to him the shield^ of the 
centurion Scaera, in which there were founds a hundred and twenty 
holes. J 

^ In such enumerations the possessive adjective is often used, of course in 
agreement, instead of partiHve gen.^ or ex^ &c. CsBsar, especially, is fond of 
tbla conBtTViCtionx thus nostri circUer septuagiuCa c«cu2«ntn<. (Bell. Civ 
7 46, b To be [killed or] missing (>. c. lo«t *m \«k^ ^«fi> ^A«va«row\. 
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c * Single * after general negatives, such as nemoj nuUua, nequt quUqvam or 
uUus, is best translated by omnino = * at all, in all,' which extends the meaning 
strictly to all. Here nemo—omnino, d I. 56, n. * * when (quum) 

they desired.' (subj.) ( labor (sing.). f * their danger.' h *To 

count over (again) before any body,' renumerare cui. » For military mat- 

ters Cssar and Livy are the best authors to copy, but especially Csesar. With 
respect to compound numerals of this kind, he so nearly always places the 
ihou»ands first, then the gen.f and then the number of thousandsj that this is a 
very good order to follow. Thus, millia passuum decern ; miUia hmrnnum cird- 
ter viginHf &c. ) ' To shoot ' (of weapons hurled, as those of the ancients 

were), conjicere, k * the shield being brought (referre), \ihere] were 

found in it,' &c. i foramen. 

Exercise 40. 

He sends thither M. Valerius with five cohorts of the eighth 
legion. The people of Veii^ as soon as they saw our standards, 
opened"' their gates; and all,* both inhabitants'^ and soldiers, came 
forth^ to meet' Valerius toiih their congratulations ;* Sulpicius and 
Manlius threw themselves down from'> the wall. Manlius, being 
brought** before t Valerius, begs to be sent J to Marius. Valerius, 
with the cohorts and Manlius, returns on the same day that*' he 
had set out [upon his march thither], Marius incorporated! the 
legions with his own army, and dismissed Manlius unpunished.™ 

* Veienaea b V. M. 7. « universi, d oppidani (inhabitants 
of the Unm). * exire, t < To meet ' is generally translated by obviam 
with a dat., ire {exire, &c.) oibviam alicui, s < congratulating.' h deduct, 
i ad. J I. 75. k C. 25. i conjungere aliquem. cum aliqud re. 
"^ incdumis. 

Exercise 41. 

I have heard our friend Pomponius say* that he had two 
soldiers in Spain, rich brothers from^> the Faliscan territory ; their 
father f having left them a small country-house^^ and a field* of 
certainly* not more than one acre, they** formed an apiary* round 
the whole house, and had a garden [there], and filled up*" the rest 
with thyme, cytisus, and balm.' These** [brothers, he said] used 
never to make J less, on an average,^ than ten thousand sestertia 
by J their honey. 

* I have heard you aay, is, audivi te (ipsum) dicere ; audivi, quum diceres , 
andivi te dicentem. b * to whom when a small couivXt^ Alo^l^\tfA'^^'^^s&^. 
by their father.' ^ agelius, d «me. « otoeaTium^ V ^, ^ «^^^«^^ ^ 
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bee^res. f otuepire f tqmuintm. ^ Contiiiiie this in o&fi^riK 

narratioiL i utperm ue dueerent. i < to make so much by any ttiin^ 

reeiperc {wiih ace. of the thing) ex. 

Exercise 42. 

If there is no» food [for them] naturally-growing* [there], the 
owner ought to sow what bees Uke hesi .*« such as* roses, wild- 
thyme,* balm,' poppies, beans, lentils, peas, basil,' the [sweet- 
scented] rush,* lucerne,! and especially C3rtisusy which is extremely 
good J for tljem [when] in health. For it begins to flower at* the 
vernal equinox, and continues [in flower] to the autumnal equinox. 
But though" this is best for"'> [their] health, thyme is best vnih 
reference to the"" making of honey. • For ^^ this reason the Sicilian 
honey bears the *palm, becausep the thyme is there good and 
abundant.4 

* ' not.' (See p. 257, 103.) b naturaUs. « * most follow.' d * these are.* 
Obs, All the names are to be in the nngular. * serpyUum, t apiaetmm. 
f ocimum. h cyperum, i medica (sc. herba), J utilUaimuM. 
k < from/ ab, i * to the other equinox of autmnn.' What is the word for 

• other ' of two things 1 » * as this is best— so thyme,* Ac, ut-'sic. » ad. 

• mellificium, P quod. ^frequens. 

Exercise 43. 

(On the Medical Art.) 

As agriculture [provides] nourishment for healthy bodies, so 
medicine promises * health to [them when] diseased.* There is^"* 
indeed nowhere, [where] this [art] does not exist : since*» even the 
most uncivilized® nations are acquainted with herbs and other sim- 
ple* [remedies] for* the cure^ of wounds and diseases. Among") 
the Greeks, || however^ it was cultivated considerablyif more than 
amongst** other nations : andi [yet] even amongst these, not from 
the first beginning [of their national existence], but [only] a few 
centuries before us, since l iBsculapius was celebrated- as the first 
Inventor [of it] ; who, because he studied somewhat^ more pro- 
foundly this science, [which was] still rude and m its infancy ^^ 
was worshipped after his death as a god.'^ 

• V. JIf. JJ. hHquidcm. • imperitiasimtu. ^ prompiug (Ji, a 
'^ady Mt band). • ad. « auxiliwm^ \. e. Iwlp «!@^3^ ^beDo^ whethei 
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whole or parHal cure. ff aliquanlOj 1. 402. h in, with abL I a& 

I ii^pote quum, with fzi&j. k jmiJo. i vulgarii, n < was rooolvod 
into the number of the gods.* recipi. 

Exercise 44. 

{Same subject continued.) 

After* [him] || his two sons Podalirius and Machaon, following 
Agamemnon in the war against Troy,^ afforded no^ inconsid- 
erable* service to their comrades.^ But yet Homer has described* 

II them (r) not as having rendered them any' aid against' pesti- 
lence, *» nor**> the various kinds of diseases, but only as being 
accustomed to curei wounds with the knife ) and medicinal appli- 
cations.k From which it [plainly] appears,*'^ that these [were] 
the only branches* of medicine which" they f attempted; and 
that [consequently] these are the oldest. And we f may learn 
[from] the same author," that diseases were referred to the anger 
of the gods, and that it was^*> from them [that] assistance used to 
be implored. 

* Deinde, ^ ' Trojan.* « mtdioeria, d aymmUUontB, * propoture^ 
with inf. f The regular words after negatives are quMquam and %Mua : but 

aliquis is sometimes found. According to MaithitB this is : * when the thing 
either really exists^ or might be supposed to hwoe existed,* (Ad. Cic. Cat. 1, 6, 15.) 
Use aUquis here : and see I. 160. ff t/i, with abL h Ddd. bus. i V. 

M. 19. )ferrum. k medicamentum. i pars» » piff. g, 

• < Author' is never audor (but scriptorf Ac.) except when, as here, he is our 
authority for a statement. 

Exercise 45. 

{Same subject continued.) 

And it is * probable, that though there were no remedies^ against 

bad health, yet that men for the most part enjoyed good healthy^ on 

account of their good habits* [of life], which neither sloth^ nor 

luxury had corrupted. For* it is'®^ these two [vices], which first' 

in Greece, and then*^^ amongst"^ ourselves, have injured* [men's] 

constitutions. And consequently, *> this complicated* [art of] 

medicine, which was unnecessary in former days, and is so now 

amongst other nations, \ enables^ hat a very few^ of \i% \.o i:^<dj;:^^^ 

begiiming (pI.) of old age. 

13 
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^ inUr nuUa auxiliOt followed by gen. k < yet that it generally (plerumqiifi^ j 
feil-to-men's-lot (contingere) good.* • mores, d Dod. ignaoia, 

* Biqvddtm, f prtu», there being only tieo cases mentioned. r ajffUgertt 

* constitutions,' corpora^ k V. M. 20. i muUiplex, J * neithef 
necessary in former days — nor amongst^) other nations.' In former days! 
olim, y. M. 9. k ( Enables to reach,' perducU adf <&c. i vix aliqui. 

Exercise 46. 

Sylla with an inferior force* was besieging troops which had jfet 
differed no Joss or disaster,^ they being" [also] supplied with an 
abundance of every thing : for every day<* a great number of ships 
arrived from aU parts* to bring them provisions : nor could the 
wind blow from any quarter that was not favourahle to some of 
themJ He,c on the other hand,^ having consumed all the com 
round ahoutj^ was in great distress ;] but yet his men'^> bore their 
privations^ with extraordinary patience. For they called to mind' 
that, after^^ suffering the same [hardships]* in Bithynia the year 
before, they, by their exertions and patient endurance," put an 
end" to a very formidable" war : they remembered p that, after*^ 
suffering great distress^ before Nicomedia, and much greater 
still' before Mantinium, they gained a victory" over mighty 
nations. 

* milUum nwnuruM, b copita itdegrtB atque vncolumea. According to Dod. 
incdlumi» and inJteger both mean * unhurt and unUmched :' integer j opp. to ' being 
attacked^* incolumU, to * being wounded.' Dod. salvua, « qitum illi, d 69, 1. 1 
« undique. t « nor could any wind blow, but {quia) they had a fEtvourable 

course from some quarter {parsy * Covld ' should be the imperfect, as it is an 
expression of a repeated possibility. er ipse, h autem, ifar and wide, 

) angustuB (a 'strait'), pi. k * these things.' (See I. 24,) » See I. 24. 

» patientia, ■ coTificere, <> mazimua, P I. p. 72, note q. <» inopia 

(distress for provisions). ' » V. M. 21. ■ * To gain a victory,' victarcm 

or victores decedere^ with gen. of course. 

Exercise 47. 

1. In the mean time,' L. Sanga, whom Sylla at his departure 
{p) had left in command of the camp,*> being informed [of what 
was going on], came to the assistance" of the cohort with two 
legions. On his (r) arrival, the Africans were easily repulsed ; 
they did || not^ [so much as] stand" the sight^ and [first] shock of 
OUT ftroops], but [as soon as] (p) their first ranks were broken,' 
Ihe rest turned their backs atvd fte^ iiam ^<& ^^\^> But Sanga 
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recalled our men, that they might not pursue them to any great 
distance J 

2. Now J many men think, that if he had chosen^*^ to pursue 
them more warmlyy^ the war might have been terminated on that 
day : it does not however *appeari that his decision was [justly] 
censurable :" for the duties" of a lieutenant are one,® those of a 
general another :• the former p ought to act in every thing ac- 
cording to his instructions ;*» the latter? to decide without restraint 
according to what seems best with reference to the whole state of 
affairs, 

1. *■ I. p. 141, note g. b <had placed over the camp/ pr<Bficere, 

6 I. 242 (1). d neque vero, •f&rre, t Dod. vidM-e, f < To 

break the first ranks/ primoa dejicere, h loco eedere. i longiua, 

2. J At, k acriua, i I. 297. "» reprehendendus. The ad- 
jectives in -abUf -ible^ may be translated by the part, in dtu^ when they mean 
what ought to be done : not when they mean what can be done. » partes, 
* I. 38. P alter — alter, ^ ad preeacriptum Hbere ad sumTnam rerum 
oonauUre. 

Exercise 48. 

He» disposes his men [along] the*^^ works, he had begun** to 
raise, not at certain intervals,^ as was done on^ the preceding* 
days, but in a continued line of guards and posts ^^ so that [the par- 
ties'] touched* * each other, and [all together] JiUed up the whole 
line of works. ^ He orders* the military tribunes and officers of 
the cavalry to patrol [about the works], and begsJ them not only 
to be on their guard against^ sallies, but also to keep an eye upon 
individuals secretly leaving the gates,^ Nor" was there of the 
whole [army] a single individual^ of so indifferent • and sluggish* 
a mind, as to take a wink of sleeps that night. 

» * He ' (of the general), xp»e. b inatUuere, « ' certain spaco 

being intermitted.' d ' as was the custom of,' &c. • superior, 

f perpetuis vigUiis stationibusque, ^ * disposes, being the historical pres- 

ent. What tenses would both be correct liere 7 I. 414. h muniiionem ex- 

plere : explere, to leave no gaps ; compUrey to Jill as full as a thing will hold, 
i * to order to patrol,' circummiUere. J hortarij I. 75. ^ * To be on 

one^s guard against any thing,' cavere ab aliqud re, i * to observe the secret 
exits (exitus) of individuals,' singvli homines, «» neque vero : the vero 

adding emphasis to the assertion. » * any (one).' What word Coit * atojl* 

1.389—391. oremissus, P ianguidus. '^ ^^VixeaSv^ wstv- 

TuUte^e, (See I, 66, note s. Translate accoTding to 1. ASi Vj^^ 
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Exercise 49. 
(Death of Poly carp.) 

1. When* they f arrived'* ||there,"> he berng" from" his uge 
weak in his legs, and [consequently] allowed to ride upon an ass,i 
a great concourse (pL) took place both of Jews and Pagans r 
some' of whom, remembering his old reputation, had compassion' 
on his age : but most [of them] were * exasperated [against him] 
from'* their hatred against* the Christians, and especially because^ 
Poly carpus had prevented the offering of sacrifice^ to the gods of 
their country. 

2. Hence when, [upon] being ordered to curse Christ, he saidi 
that he would never do that to his King and Saviour, he was im- 
mediately handed-over* to the executioners to*> be burnt» alive. 
When they f were leading him to death, a certain presbyter, with 
whom he had been intimate," met" him :» [and] said weeping, ' 
Polycarp, wJiat undeserved treatment art thou receiving P^ he [re- 
plied] :«» ' But not unexpected' [treatment], for many Christian 
bishops will hereafter* meet with this fate .''' 

1. * M6t ; what tense 1 I. 512, 514. b pervmire, I. 296. c quutRt 
with Bubj. d ' riding upon an ass,' asino vehx, ' Instead of making 
these principal sentences, connect them with the preceding by 91mm with subj. 
iSkohm— &K/mo«^; oZii— phtrtmirero. t miserari. ff I. 156. i^maxir 
meque qttod, i aacra fieri prohdbuerat. 

2. J Diff. 2. k traderc. 1 eoTnhuri. ^familiarUer tUi. 

* obviam east <> ia qaum, P * what undeserved [things] thou art 

suffcnng!* 1 huic iUe. ^ tncpinatus, * ddnde, t httnt . 

exUum habire. 

Exercise 50. 

It is [kind in you and] like a brother* to exhort*^ me, but [you 
exhort me who am] now^, by Hercules,** running [apace, that way 
myself, so] that I lavish* all my [assiduous] attentions'* upon" 
him" alone. ' Nay,^ I shall perhaps* with my ardent zeal accom- 
plish** what often happens to travellers, :{: when they make haste ;» 
[I mean] that as [they], if they have happened* ° to rise later than 
they intended,! [yet] by quickening their speed,^ they arrive even 
earlieri at their journey^ s end,"" than if they had lain awake all the 
morning ^"^ so I, since 1 have so\otvg werslcpl mi|wlf * \xv the ob. 
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servancep of this man, [though], hy Hercules, you have many a 

time tried to awake me,^ will make up for' my laziness by 

running. 

*'fraitmt (adv.). b mehercuU. The noto' is to be made emphatic by 

quidem. . « canferre. d ttudia (pi.). « him ^ him whom xfoa 

mention, Ac. What pron. should be used for * ^ ? ' I. 377 (c). f Ego 

vera : the vtro adding emphasis to the statement. e V. M. 15. 

n e£Uert, i V. M. 22. J veUe. k properare, i cUius, 

™ * whither they wish,' vtUe. «» c^ muUd node vigilare. <> in- 

dormire, P colere. I. 359. ' * you by Hercules often rousing mo.' 

" corrigert. 

Exercise 51. 

Cato in Sicily was refitting his old ships of war,* and commatvL 
tng the states to 'provide new ones for him.^ These [objects] he 
pursued with great zeal. In Lucania and Bruttium,* he, by 
means of his lieutenants, raised troops^ of Roman citizens : and 
required • from the states of Sicily a certain amount^ of infantry 
and cavalry. When these [preparations] were almost completed, 
being informed of Curio's arrival, he complained in an address to 
his troops^s that he was abandoned and betrayed by Pompey, who, 
though utterly unprepared^ in every respect,i had begun J an unne- 
cessary war ; and [when] questioned in the senate by him and 
other [senators], had asserted®^ that he had>^ every thing ready and 
in good orders for"'^ a war. 

* naves long<B. b < was commanding new [ones] to the states.' So 

imperarefrumentum civUaiibua^ &c. « In Lmcama Bruttiiaque. The name 

of the people {Ducani) is often thus used, where we use the name of the terri« 
tory. d deUcttts habere. * exigere, f num^rus, s in condone. 

Use the pr<s9, historicum, k imparaiisnmua followed by prep, ab, * all 

things.' J gUacipere, k Diff. 47. ' apta et parata. 

Exercise 52 

Having given [him] these instructions,* he arrives at Canusium 
with six legions, three of them being composed of veteran soldiers,^ 
the rest such as he had formed «» out of the new levies, and filled 
up* on** his march : for he had sent Domitius's^ cohorts straight* 
from Corfinium to Sicily. He found that the consuls were gone> 
to Dyrrachium with a great part of the army, and that Lucceiua 
was remaining at Brundusium with Iweivly co\voTVa \ Xksst ^rssvs^V^N. 
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be found out [for] certainty, whether he had remained there for 
the purpose of holding"* Brundusium, that' he might the more* 
easily remain master of the whole Hadriatic, or had [merely! 
stopped there for^^ want of ships. « 

^ mandata, b * three [of them] veteran peglonsj.' vetemmtt 

e dilectua (sing.). d complere, * Domitianus (adj.). f jyrotmua 

^proficiacU »» obtincre. i What word for *ihatT 

* Exercise 53. 

When the excited* hody of young men^ were rashly taking armS; 
and endeavouring to make a hostile attack upon^ the unolSending'' 
Thessalians, it was I who compelled the senate to repress by 
its authority the violence of [these] striplings : it was"> I who 
strictly charged* the quaestors not to supply money' for the pay- 
ment* [of the troops] : it was*''^ I who, (p) when the arsenal >> was 
broken open, withstood [the multitude], and prevented' [^^^y] arms 
from being carried out. And thus you know that it was"^ by my 
exertions, and mine aZowe,' that an unnecessary war was not brought 
about. 

* eoncitare. b juventuB. ^ manu laceasere, . d quietus, * intermincar 
(Ter. followed by ne), f aumptua, s atipendiwn, b arvnwrnenicariwrii. 

i < by my exertions [of me] alone.' Exertions, opera^ <e, sing. (Comp. Cic. 9oliu9 
trim meum peccaiumf in unius med salute.) 

Exercise 54. 

See how uncertain' and variable' the condition* of life is ; how 
unsettled* and inconstant [a thing] fortune ; what* unfaithfulness' 
there is in friends ; what* simulations'* suited to times and circunu 
stances, * what* desertion* [even] of our nearest [friends] in [our] 
dangers^ what* cowardice.* There will, there will, I say,^ be a* 
time, and the day will come? sooner or later,^ when you will miss» 
the affection of a most friendly, the fidelity of a most worthy) 
person, and the high spirif^ of the bravest man that ever lived J 

» ratio. How to make uncertain and variable emphatic, see p. 236, 16 (6). 
b vagus. « Caut. 21. d Plural. « aptus ad tempus, fprqfecto 

(assuredly, verily). s luceacere (will dawn, i. e. begin to shine). 

V aliquando. > desiderare. In this construction the subj. present is to be 

iised : not the fut. indicative. J gravissimus, k animi magnitudo. 

On the position of the two genitivea sec Introd. 27. i ' The bravest man 

that ever lived,' unzispost hominta naXot/ortUtimui \^« 
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Exercise 55. 

Are you trying to find*- a new method of governing the state ? 
Why,*» you cannot discover* a better [one] than [that which] you 
have received from your forefathers. Are you trying to find outj 
at a vast outlay,^ how you may not pay* taxes ? Why,* you can- 
not by taking counsel (pL) increase the resources' of the treasury, 
wliich you desire [to increase]. Are you trying to find out how 
you may spare men [who are] polluted by crime ?••> Why,*> you 
cannot, by pardoning the guilty,' secure** the safety of the inno- 
cent. 

» qiuBrere. ^ at. « V. M. 2. d * by making very great 

outlays.' aumptuM^ * conferre, f opes. t noeenies, h eutiodire 

(guard). 

Exercise 56. 

Even the bravest men have not, except in extreme necessity, 
fiung their lives away^ for the sake of avoiding some* disgrace : as 
[for instance] P. Crassus Mucianus, [when] conducting*' the war 
against Aristonicus in Asia, being taken [prisoner] between Elsea 
and Smyrna by [some] ThraciEuis, of whom that prince"^ had a 
large force in his fortified towns,^ that he might not fall into his 
hands, • escaped [this] disgrace by a voluntary death J For he is 
reported to have thrustf his riding-stick^ into the eye of one of the 
barbarians : who [then], enraged* by the violence of the pain, 
stabbed Crassus with his dagger in the side,] and [thus], whilst^ 
he avenged himself, delivered a Roman general from the dis^ 
graceful violation^ of his dignity." 

» ( sought death voluntarily/ mortem vJHro oppetere. Some, 1. 392. b gerere 
{beUum cum). « Only a pronoun. d < had a great number in garrison.' 

* in diiiorum ejus pervenire, f arcesaiia raHo mortU. i dirigere. 

k a riding stick, virgOj qud aliqiUt ad regendttm equum uiitur. The tense o( 
the verb, of course, to be altered according to circumstances. i aecendi. 

1 * stabbed (eorifodere) Crassus's side with his dagger.* k 1. 609. i iurpUudo. 
" mqjestaa: which Cic. attributes to consuls, judges, Ac, 

Exercise 57. 

H tDOs ever my persuasion,*^ that** all friendships a\vo\ild\^ xsns^ixv.'- 
telned* with a religious exactness^^ bul esTOcV^^* ^«»^\stf2«J 
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are renewed^ after"'^ a quarrel :^ becauset in friendshipa piith 
erto] unintemiptedj a failure* of duty is easily excusedi by a 
plea" of inadvertency, or, tc^'* put a worse construction'' upon it^oi 
negligence : [whereas] if, after a reconciliation, • any [new] offend 
he giveny^ it does not pass for negligenty hut wilful ."^ and is not 
* imputed** to inadvertency, but to perfidy. 

^\A*I have always thought.' b Connect these two clauses by qtmm^iuM 

Jboth—ond), « tueri, * 'with the greatest scrupulousness (reUgio) and 

fidelity.' * ' In ^ttum—fum, the turn is often strengthened by verOf certt eUam^ 
prtBciptte, nuiTime.* f I. 476. r reconcUiari in gratiam, h immicUuBf pi. 
i 'profierta quod, ) xTiieger, k pnetermUtere. i defend&re, 

^excu»(Uio. ^ grwDixu interpretari. ^reditut in gratiam. 

P *any thing is committed.' I. 389—91. i ' is not thought neglected, but 

violated.' 

Exercise 58. 

Having called together his men for the purpose of addressing 
ihem,^ * Know,' he says, ' that in a very few days from this time,^ 
the king will he here* with ten legions, thirty thousand horse, a 
hundred thousand light-armed<* [troops], and* three hundred 
elephants. Therefore let certain persons cease to inquire or 
♦imagine [any thing] beyond [this], and let them believe me, 
who have certain knmoledge ;' or, assuredly,* I will order them 
(p) to be put on board** the. oldest vessels [in the service], and to 
be carried to whatever country the wind may happen to take 
them.' 

* ' to an assembly.' ad coneumtm vocart^ adtocart^ or convocare, — in ccncunum 
adxocare, (M. L. 4.) b The pron. Idc, in agreement with * days.' In I. 311, 

paudM hit diebuB is given for * a few days ago J It may also mean * within a few 
days ;' the Me marks nearrust to the speaker (i. e. to the time of his speaking), 
on either side. « adesse, ^ Uvia armaturte. * Difi*. 88. f See 

above, Ex. 3, c. compertum habere. Compare perspedum hablre^ ahaohttum habere, 
I. 364. t out qwdem : the quidem adding emphasis to the ant. <h Y. M. 23 
i < by any wind whatever into any lands whatever.' quicuntiue. 

Exercise 59. 

On"> his approach being announced, L. Planeus, who *com. 
manded the legions, being compelled by t?ie critical state of affairs,* 
takes [a position on] a rising ground, and draws up his army in 
two diviswns^ facing different toays,* \^^X \v^ m«^ \tf2XV^a^\^ 
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Buriouuded by the cavalry. Thus, though his forces were infe^ 
noTi^ he kept his ground^ against furious charges [both] of the 
legions and of the cavalry. When (p) the cavalry were already 
engaged, both parties f behold at a distance ^ the standards of two 
legions, which V. Attius had sent from the upper bridge to the 
support' of our troops, anticipating what really occurred,^ that» the 
generals of the opposite party would use the opportunity unex- 
pectedly offered them, to fall upon our men. By the approach 
of these (r) legions the battle was broken off,J and each general 
marched back his legions to his camp. 

» necessaria res. b pars. « diveraus^ in agreement with odes. 

d * having engaged {cBngrtdi) with an unequal number.' • sustinere (to 

support : to bear without yielding). Use the historical present. f V. M. 24. 
f ?tib8idium. Use the construction I. 242. h * suspecting [that] that would 

be which happened,' accidert or contingere. Why 7 M. L. 1. i * Ut is 

sometimes used (with subj.) as explanatory of a demonstrative pronoun, 

where qtiod might rather have been expected, or the ace. and inf. ) Pres. 

histor. —dmmere. 

Exercise 60. 

Whilst he v^as preparing and carrying out* these [plans], he 
sends his lieutenant, C. Fabius, before him into Spain, with three 
legions, which he had put into winter-quarters at Narbo and its 
neighbourhood;^ and directs that the passes* of the Pyrenees 
should be quickly seized, which L. Valerius f was then occu- 
pying with his troops:^ the other legions, which were in more 
remote winter -quarters,^ he orders to follow. Fabius, according 
to his instructions,^ having made great despatch, clears the pasSjH 
and proceeded by forced marches against Valerius's army. 

* administrare, b circum ea loca, * saltus. So scdtvs TIuT' 

mopylarum. (Liv.) d prcesidia, * * which were-in-winter-qaartera 

{hiemare) further-ofT.' f ' as had been commanded.' e prcBsidium tx 

%aUu dejicere : dejicere in this sense is a technical term of military science. 

ON THE TENSES IN A LETTER. 

1. It is a peculiarity in Roman letter- writing, that the writer 
puis himself (as it were) in the time wKeiv l\\ft \^\X,ct mil \)c T<i- 
eelvedj and thus speaks o£ what he is doiag, vx^ \\\\^\.Vfe \»as (^.ovw^ * 

13* 
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and so uses the tinpetfect and plupcffect instead of the present and 
perfect. 

2. Thus : * I h a V e nothing to write,' nihil hah eh am quod 
9criherem : *I have heard no news/ nihil novi audieram. 
And this extends to the adverbs : instead of * yesterday,^ we find 
' the day before.* 

3. To see that these are the tenses the receiver would use, sup 
pose him relating the substance of such a letter : turn quum Cicero 
hanc episiolam scrrpsit, nihil hah eh at quod scriheret, neque 
enim novi quidquam audierat, et ad omnes tneas epistolas re- 
scripserat pridie, ^c, 

4. But general truths and statements that are not made rela- 
lively to the time of writing stand in the usual tenses (e. g. ego ie 
maximi et feci semper et facio): nor does the use of the 
imperf. and pluperf. always occur where it might stand. 

Exercise 61. 

Although I have nothing to write,* and moreover f am possessed 
by a"'' strange unwillingness^ to write*^ [at all], yet I am unwil- 
ling that this good-for-nothing* [lad of] mine should go to your 
neighbourhood^ without [any] letters of mine to you. I love you 
more every day,* because I am * persuaded that you' f love^ your 
studies^ in the same way. But I would wish you to write to me 
an accurate statement^ with what * author you are now engaged, 
whether Cicero or Terence, or asi I would rather [have it], with 
both ? You ought also to take pains J to employ, in what you 
write'' to me, the phrasesi which you have observed in their 
works : that this" itself may be a proof" to me of the * accuracy 
with which you read them,'' Farewell. . Tibur, Aug. 28. 

* Use the favorite form nihil est qujod (477). t odium, « verbero (cmis). 
d What adv. expresses 'to where you are,* * to your neighbourhood?' I. 387. 
• Distinguish between guotidicy indies. Which is used in both senses ? I. 69, t. 
f To be expressed by the passive voice, to avoid the ambiguity which the two 
accusatives would occasion. * amuse yourself,' oblectare. See Dod. dblectatio. 
i litterarum studia, h ' *accurately.' i * which.' J dare operam 

(followed by ut). k shall write — shall have observed (notare) : the conduct 

Ifeiog recommended as what should be followed in future. i loquendi 

genera. « Express re». '^ Jidcm /acere cuj%i8 re£. • * of your *accu- 

ncy in reading them.* 
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Exercise 62. 

If I had as often* encountered^^ toils and dangers against' you 
and my country, and our household-gods, as I have from the be- 
ginning* of my manhood f scattered by my arms your most wicked 
enemies, and f won* safety for you, you could not have decided* 
any thing more against me in my absencey O Conscript Fathers, 
than you have hitherto been doing. You first' hurried me off, 
tiiaugh not yet of the legal age,« to a most cruel war, and then' 
destroyed me, with my most deserving army, by hunger, the most 
wretched of all deaths.'^ Was this the hope with which the Ro- 
man people sent out her children to war ? are these the rewards 
for our wounds, and for*' our so often shedding our blood for our 
coimtry ? Being tired of writing and sending messengers, I have 
exhausted all my private resources and expectations, whilst*^ you 
all the time have in three years sent the pay of scarcely one year.i 

* * 80 many ' [toils, <&c.]. A sentence is occasionally arranged in this not 
strictly accurate way, where tot refers to quoties, (Thus Cic. pro Balbo, 20 ; H 
tot constUibtLs meruis^ety quoties ipse consul fuisset.) ' under my command/ 
ductu meo. b susciptre. * I. 179. d qwerere (which is often used 

of a successful search : nearly r= irwenire), * To * do,' when used in this 

way as the representatioe of a preceding verb (here to be doing zzitohe deciding)y 
is mostly /ocerc, but sometimes agere : e. g. Sail. Cat. 52, 19. f First— Ihen 

may often be translated by turning the verb with ^ first * into a past participle . 
tnua * me, being hastened away — ^you destroyed,' &c. ' To hurry a man oiF, 
projicere (if he be sent away recklessly, to be never cared for afterwards). 
f * against [my] age,' contra cetatem, h quum — interinit words often used 

Indignantly of conduct that is a strong contrast to what it should have been, 
i * scarcely one-year's pay has been given by you.' One-year's, annuus. Pay, 
sHpendvum; but sumptus when considered as given to the commander-in-chief 
CO defray with it all the expenses of the war. 

Exercise 63. 
{The {fame subject continued,) 

By the immortal gods, is it^° that you think I serve* tor a trea- 
sury ? or that I can have an army without provisions and pay 1 
I confess that I set out for this war with more zeal than prudence ; 
seeing that* {p) though I had received from you only the name 
of general,^ I raised an army in forty days, bcoA. ^ton^ \i^s^ ^^oi^ 
enemy, (p) who were already hanging ovet \\»\y>* itwcv^^ ^^^ 
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into Spain. Over^ these [mountains] I opened* a diflerent** road 
from [that which] Hannibal [opened], and [one] more convenient, 
for us. I recovered Gaul, the Pyrenees, Laletania, the Indigetes ; 
and with newly-raisedi troops, and much, inferior [in number], 
BtoodJ the first attack of the victorious* Sertorius : and [then] spent 
the winter in camp, amongst the most savage enemies ; not in the 
towns, or tnth any such indvlgence to my troops as a regard to my 
ovm popularity with them would have suggested.^ 

• pr<BBtare vicem {cUicujua ret). b quippe qui : here with indlc. 1. 482. 

c » of a command,' imperium, d eumiJiovere. « in cervictbtts jam 

ItaLuB ageT£, Nearly so: nuric in cervicibus tum.u», ' are immediately 
upon them :' beUum ingens in cervicibus erai^ * impended :' both Liv. 
f per, ff V. M. 7. h * different from,' alius atqut, i natous. 

J sustinire. k ex ambitume med. The kind of ambiiio meant, is the courting 
popularity with an army by allowing it such indulgences as comfortable winter 
quarters, &c. 
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(The same subject continued.) 

Why should I go on to enumerate* the battles [I have fought], 
my winter expeditions, or the towns (p) that I have retaken or 
destroyed ? since facts are stronger^ than words. The taking* of 
the enemy's camp at the Sucro,* the battle at the Durius/ the (p) 
utter destruction* of C. Herennius, the general of our enemies, 
with Valentia, and his whole army, are apparent^ enough to you • 
and for these (r) [benefits] you give us in return, ff ye grateful 
Fathers, want and famine. And thus the condition of my army 
and that of my enemies is the same : for pay is given to neither^ 
[of them] : and each, [if] || victorious^ may come into Italy. 
[Wherefore] I advise and beseech you to^ attend to this (r), and 
not compel me, by my necessities, to consult my own interests 
^part from those of the state.) 

* ' Why should I after this {deinf for cleinde) enumerate? b < the thing 

(»ing.) has more weight.' plus vaiere. c The Xucar. d The Douro. 

• Use participles, I. 359. f clams. e redderc^ k *i8 given to 
iioithcr,* ' I. 75. i ^mtotim. 
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Exercise 65. 

{The same subject continued,) 

Either I (ph) or Sertorius have laid waste the whole of hither 
Spain, and cut off aU its inhabitants ;•- except the maritime cities, 
which [are however only] an additional** burden and expense to 
us. Last year [indeed] Gaul maintained* the army of Metellus 
with money and com, but now, in consequence of a lad harvesty* 
that [country] hardly supports itself.* [For myself] I have ex- 
hausted' not only my private fortune, but also my credit. You 
[alone] remain : and, unless you (r) succour us, the army, and 
with it the whole Spanish war, will remove* itself yrom this 
country^ into Italy, j^ against my mil, indeed, but according to my 
predictions,* 

* * have wasted hither Spain to extermination,* ad intemecumtm vastare. 
b Express by the adv. uUro (properly meaning, ' further on'). See I. 237. 
« alere. d media fnictUms. « * itself hardly gets on.* agitare. 

t conmmere. s transgredi. h * hence.' i ' I being unwilling 

and [yet] foretelling.* 

Exercise 66. 

Herennius, since his rear* was pressed by the cavalry, and he 
saw the enemy before him, (p) when he had reached** a certain 
hill, halted there. From this he despatched* four cohorts of tar 
geteers** to the highest of all the hills in sight;* and orders them tc 
make all possible haste to take possession of this, ^ with the intention 
of foUomng^ them with all his troops, and, changing his route, 
reach Octogesa by the hills. As the targeteers were making for 
this hill in an oblique line, the cavalry of Marius (p) saw [themj 
and charged the cohorts ; who** did not stand for a single moment 
against the impetuosity of the cavalry, but (p) were surrounded 
by them, and all cut to pieces in the sight of both armies, 

' nomssimum agmen. *> nandsd. ® mittere. Use the historl- 

oai present. d cetrati. • ' to a liill which was the highest of till 

in bight.* Dod. videre (4). f magno cursu concUatoa occupare, 

X 'with that intention, that he uvould follow.* ^ '\NSst Q^^Njo^Si 

tttrgeteera stand,* &c. 
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Exercise 67. 

I have received your three'*> letters : but in the last there were 
some [parts] so carelessly written, that it was plain* you were 
thinking of something else when you wrote it. I will show you 
these [faults], when I come to your part of the world ;^ and shall 
pull your ear,* that you may be for the future more attentive 
when you write,^ and avoid at least such blunders,* as even lUtle 
hoys^ would avoid, who are learning their accidence.' Do not, 
however, be distressed by this admonition of mine : for I do not 
wish to "f take away any** [thing] by it from your cheerfulness, 
but f to add [somewhat] to your attention. Adieu^ Tibur, 23 
Sept. 

* 4t is plain/ yacife contiaJt : * to be thinking of something else,' ahvd agerc 
b ' to where you are :' to be expressed by an adv. derived from iste, the demon« 
strative of the second person. I. 387. ^ aurictdam pervellere. 

i 'in writing.' * error or «otocwmu« (a solecism). f puertUua. 

s < to be learning one*s accidence,' primia UUria imbvi, ^ I. 389 — ^391. 

Exercise 68. 

Your letter gave me much pleasure,'' as every thing [does] that 
proceeds'' from you, although you had committed many* [faults] 
in it. But as lisping children** are listened to with delight* by 
fathers, and even their very mistakes are a pleasure to them, so 
this your infancy of letter -writing^ is delightful to me. I send you 
it' back corrected by my own hand. For so, you know, we 
agreed.** Do you, dear, dear^ Alexander, pursue with spiriti the 
path, to which your natural disposition leads you, and which 1 
have always exhorted and urged you to follow,^ I have, by my 
report* [of you], raised great expectations in the minds of your 
parents :°* and you must now take all possible pains'* that neither 
I nor they f may be disappointed «> in them (r). Adieu. Tibur, 
July 7, 1570. 

• * [waaj II noeet to me.* b prqficUei {ah aliquo). « By muUapeccare^ 
ifb'olL • libenter. f in Uteris. f ' it itself.' b < VVe agree [to 
do any thing],' convhiit intet nos. i duUdaaime ac ntaviuime. ) magno 
animo, k 'and I have always been your exhorter and impeller.' i tet/tU' 
Vionium. ^ magnam spem (alicujus) apud {aliquem) ameiiare, > omul 

cur^ ac studio providire, ^ spes/oUit aXuj>Mm. 



CAUTIONS, 



{Eng.) I 



1. (a) TeJlo care not to translate the English inf., when it expresses a purpose, 

by the Latin infinitiYe.~To make out whether the infin. expresses a 
purpose, try whether you can substitute for it *tn order ihai^ or ^ihiA, 
(6) The infin. after 'Aave,' < w,' is to be translated by the part, in du«. with 
the proper tense of mm. 

5 I haxt something to do. 
There i» something for me to do. 
(Lot.) Something is to be done by me. 
{e) * TTure is something for me to do^ may also mean, Hurt is aomethipg, 
which Iwjoy doy est eUiquidf quod agam, 

2. In translating *ago* by abhinCf remember, (1) that it must precede the 

numeral ; (2) that the numeral must be a cardinal^ not an ordinal, nu- 
meral ; and (3) that the accusative is more common than the abl, 
(a) Hence abhinc annos guatuordecim is right ; tertio ahhine anno, quarto 
decimo abhinc die, doubly wrong ; tribus abhinc annis, or tres abhine 
annos, vnrong. 

3. Take care not to translate ^from^ by *a* or *a6* in the following con- 

structions : — 

(1) To derive or receive pleasure, pain, profit, &c.,from, capere 'Doluptaiem^ 

dolore7n,fructum, desideHum ex (not ab) aliqud re. 

(2) To hear /rom any body, audire ex allquo. 

(3) * Fh-om [being] such — becomes so and so,' — ex, 

(4) From such a district, town, &c. (it being a man's birth-place or resi- 
dence) — ex, 

(5) To recover /ro»i a disease, convalescere «armorbo. 

(6) To return from a journey, redire, reverti ex itinere. 

(7) From, = * on account of,' propter. * From their hatred against any 

body.' 

(8) To fl|ng or throw oneself /ram a wall, se de muro dejicere {Cess.) : seef 
muro praecipitare {Cic.). 

(9) From, "=: otUof, ex. 

4. When a substantive is followed by a relative clause which defines it, be 

careful not to omit the demonstrative is, ea, id, or Ule (if there is empha- 
sis), with the substantive, if a particular thing is meant. To determine 
this, try whether you cannot substitute *ihat^ for * a* or *the,* 

(a) Thus : * the oration which he delivered,' <&c. ( = thai parHcular oratioo 
which he delivered), e a oratio, quam hxibuU, &c, 

(6) So, when a substantive is defined by a leValVf e ^Nex\^^^<i^ ^ a ^ ^ ^^'^ 
is to be translated by a pron. Thus : 
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{Eng.) There will be a day, tphtnj &c. 

{Lat.) There will he that day, when^ <&c. (quum). 

{Eng,) The day will come, tc/icn, &c. 

ilMt.) That day will come. wherL &c. {quum). [Comp. Caution 13., 

5. Be very careful not to translate the English infinitive after a substantive oi 

adjective, by the Lot. injmUwe^ unless you have authority for it. Al- 
ways consider what the rdation is, in which tne infinitive stands. Can 
it be translated by a gerund in di? hy ad with the gerundive (a partici- 
ple in dus) 1 by a relative clause, Ac. 1 

Thus : A desire to pray, ss a desire of praying. 

^ knife to cut my bread withy = (1) a knife for cutting m; 
bread ; (2) a knife, with which I may cut my bread. 

Obs. The ^for cutting my bread* will not in Latin depend on knife, 
but on the verb : e. g. I borrowed a knife for cutting my bread with, = 
^for the purpose of cutting my bread, J borrowed a knife J 

6. Take care not to translate * assert * = * affirm,* by asserere, but by qfflrmare, 

eonfirmare, dicere, docire, pronuntiare, &c. ; or, if followed <by a not oi 
other negative, negare. 

7. Take care not to translate ^Jumour* by Jumor or Jionos, when it means not 

' an honour ' (i. e. external mark of respect), but * the inward principle 
of honour* {honestas) ; or integrity* ' trustworthiness* (Jides). 

8. From nemo, let me never see c but nuUius and nullo : or (after nega- 
Neminis or nomine ; ( tives) cujusquam^ quoquam. 

9. When a clause iYi^i follows another in English, is to precede it in Latin, it is 

often necessary to place in it a word from the preceding sentence. 
Thus : * Alexander was blamed | because he indulged in drinking.* 
' Because Alexander indulged in drinking, he was blamed.' 
(a) This is especially the case, when a pronoun in the second clause refers 
to a substantive in the first. 

10. From our having hardly any power of altering the order of words in a sen- 

tence, it is very diflScult to give emphasis to an oblique case without 
placing it in a separate sentence with the verb lobe. Thus: ^I desire 
something* very much, {ihQ ^ something* boing emphatic) would 
become : * there is something, that I desire very much.' Hence 

51^ In a sentence beginning with ^ it is* or Ht was ' before * that,* the 
^Uis* or * it was * is omitted, and the sentence with ' that * made a prin- 
cipal sentence. 

(Eng.) It is the manufacturers, tJiat I complain of. 

(Lat.) 1 complain of the manufacturers.* 
(a) So in a sentence beginning with * it is but* or ^itwasbui,* and followed 

by * that,' &c. 

{Eng.) It was but very slowly that he recovered. 

(Lat.) He did not recover but { = except, nia) very slowly. 

11. The boy has but a stupid hefid. 

Who always for a * but * puts scd 



* Instead of Hhat* which ia here a lelalVvc^ ooho ot u^ich may occur, ' It is 
the t'armexsqfwhom I complaixi.' 
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Or ai : for other meanings ^inU* has got : 

« Only,* * except,* *atleaat^ or'toho* with *noi* 

(1) * Stay but one day ' = stay only one day (solum or modo). 

(2) * Do fru/ stay ' =t ai UoMt (or at all events) stay (ao^em). 

(3) ' Nobody but Cssar ' = nobody except Caesar {nisi or prcBter). 
'A) * There is nobody but thinks '= there is nobody ir^does not think 
{qum or qui novC). 

(5) * Not to doubt but or but that ' . . . ss non dubitare qumy Ac, 

12» ' No * before another adjective, as in ' a man of no great learning,* must be 
translated by non, not nullus, 

13. ' The,* when it relates to something that preceded, is often \o be translated 
by a demonstrative pronoun. For Instance, tf it had been mentioned 
that a day had been fixed, if it were afterwards stated that ' the day * ar- 
rived, it must be 'that day* in Latin. 

^^ Hence, when *the* means a particular thing before-mentioned, 
it must be translated by a demonstrative pronoun. Or, in other words, 
when for '<^' we might substitute *that,* it must be translated by the 
demonstrative pronoun. [Compare Caution 4.]* 

14 * Tlhat,* in a clause following a comparative with quam, or aliut, malle, Ac, 
is not translated. 
{Eng.) I had rather support my country's cause than that of a private 

man. 
{Lat,) J^^truB causam m/do, quam privati suUinere, 

15. Take care not to translate *qf* hy a, gen., in the following constructions ;— > 

(a) To deserve well of any body, bene mereri de aliquo. 

(b) To complain of any thing, queri de allquS re. 

(e) To be made qf any thing, factum esse ex aliqud re. 

(d) A book of mine, liber m^us, 

(e) How many qf us, three hundred of us, &c. See Pr. Intr. Pt. I. 17^ 
175. 

16. Take care not to translate *on' or 'upon* by super, in the following con- 

structions : — 

(1) To lavish, Ac. — upon any body, conferre — in aliquem. 

(2) To do any thing on his march, in itinere. 

(3) To sit on a throne, in solio sedere. 

(4) On ti Jg being known , ^ , ^^ y^^^ y.^^, ^ ^, 

(6) To write on a subject, scribere de (sometimes super) aliqu& re. 
(6) On descrying the troops, * the troops being descried,' abl, ab§, 

17. Take care not to translate 'for* hy pro, in the following constructions x— 

(1) Por many reasons, multis de causls. 
jFVr which reason, quH de causd. Cic* 
For a weighty reason, gravi de caus£. Cte. 
The reasons/or which, . . . causse, propter quas, &c 



*I hava inadvertently referred sometimes to this CaationVnifte^^ <qC;\^- 
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For that reason, db earn causam. Cic 
JV this reason, 'propter hoc. 

(2) Good or useful j^ any purpose, utilis ad aliquid. 
Fit^br, aptus or idoneus ad aliquid : also dative. 

(3) For^ = a ca:iut^ abl. -" 

(4) For :^ concerning, e. g. to battle^br any thing, de aliquS re. 

(5) My renaonfor not doing this, cau8a nonfaciend<e hujvM reL 

»8l Amongst, before the name of a nation, amongst whom a habit prevailed, is 
usually apud (not inter) : sometimes *m* with abl. 

19. When two substantives are governed by the same preposUion, the preposition 

is repeated, unless the iipo substantives are to form, as it were, one eamr 
plex notion. Hence they are repeated whenever the two substantives 
are opposed to each other. Hence in 

(a) eb'^i nee— nee; . . . always repeat the preposition. 

(6) aut — auJt; vd — vel -s 

after nisi, > generally : it is better, therefore, 

after quam following a comparative, ) to repeat it.* 

Thus : et in belloetin pace: nee in bello nee in pace: in nuUd ali& re 
nisi in virtute : in nuUd olid re quam in tirtute. 

20. Take care not to use apparere when ^appears ' ^ * seems ' {videtur) Tnor to 

use videri (but apparire) when appears = ' is manifest ;' or ' makes tta 
appearance.* 

21. A boy who is thoughtful is never perplext. 

By * then^a* meaning *at that time,* and * therefore^ and ^nesst,* 

(a) Then, =z * at that tinu,^ turn tunc; = *next,* deinde; ^ *thers- 
fore,* igiiur, &c. 
23. ' Mm * is often used for * soldiers,' milUes. ' His men ' should be * sui,* if 
there is any reference to their commander : if not, milites, * the soldiers,' 

23. * Before * a town should be ad, not ante. See I. 457. 

24. Choose often means, to ^toish,* to ^he pleased* <&c., velle, not eUgere, &c.. 

. e. g. 'if you had chosen to do this ' {si voluisses), 

25. In modem English there is often used for thither, and must be translated by 

the adverbs meaning ' to that place * (hue, iUuc, <&c.) 

26. ' Crime * is not crimen (which is ' a charge,* ' an accusation *) but acdus, fad' 

nus, &Q, 

27. Take care not to translate after by post, in the following constructions : 

(1) To be reconciled cfter a quarrel, reconciliari in gratiam e x inimiciHis, &c. 

(2) Immediately after the battle, confestim a proelio, 

28. Take care not to translate in by ' in,* in the following construction ; 
(1) It is written in Greek authors, scriptum est apud Grcecos, 

29. In 'this is life,* let « this * with * life * agree : 

Hoc id, or iUud, barbarous would be. 

30. ' Oitght * is a word that requires care : for it is often translated by an im- 



* Sometlmea a common preposition preceding the conjunction is not repeated 
"^ith ei—tts aut'-'Hmts e. g. cum ettmctumyottdlumAmdu. 
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perfect or fut. indicative, where our idiom would lead us to use the 
present. 

(0) When a pretent duty, &c., exists, but is not acted upon, the imperfect is 

often used, especially when it is a general duty. {Madvig. 308.) 

f^ Hence, when * you ought * = ' y du ought (but do not),* use aeoe^ 
bam or oportebat, 
(b) When ought refers to what tnll be right or proper, when or after some* 
thing has taken place, use oportebii, debebo. 

(1) The ^ after* is often implied by an abl. absol., the participle being of the 

passive voice. 
31. Remember the care with which the Romans mark both the completion of 
every precedent action, and the futurity of eyery future action, 
(a) Remember that the fut, perf, of direct becomes the pluperf svbj. in 
oblique narration. 
82. When one verb has ' indeed^* and the next ' bid^ take care not to omit the 
pronoun in Latin, if the nom. to the verb is a pronoun, 
(a) This pronoun should be followed by the ^uiem: if it is ego^ write equU 
dem for ego quidem.* 

{Eng.) He did not indeed laugh, but he smiled. 
{Lot.) Non ritit tile quidem^ aed aubrisit, 

33. When for 'so that* (introducing a consequence) you could put Hn auch a 

manner, that,* take care not to use ut only, but ita—ut, placing the ita 
in the preceding sentence. 

34. Take care to use a diatributive numeral instead of a cardinal one, with a 

plural noun used in a aingtdar sense, as litenB, caatra, dc. 
f;^ But observe, uni and temi are used, not ainguli pr trini. 



* For equidem, though probably not compounded of ego quidem^ is yet used 
where quidem with the peraorMl pronoun would be used for the second or third 

person. 
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DIFFERENCES OF IDIOM. 



English. Latin. 

1. AU^vjha or whUh^ &c. ) Often : — aU — aa-many-at (omnes — 
All men — who. ) quotquot) : which is stropger ; = aU 

toWunU exception. 

2. This was not done till afterwards. This was done afterwards at length 

{postea demum). 

Nothing is beautiful, but what. 

Those things onlysse beautiful, Those things at length {ea demum) 

which. which. 

3. What do you mean by a wooden Q,uem tu intelligis murum ligneum 1 

wain 

4. I am reproached with ignorance. Ignorance is objected {objiciiur or ex- 

probraturf which is stronger) to me. 
Participial Substantive. 

6. [Nom.] Grieving. DolSre. 

Your sparing the conquered is a It is a great thing, that you have spareJ 
great thing. the conquered. 

Blagnum est, quod victis pepercisU.] 
olere. 
\Sepeccati insimtUant, quod dolert 
interfniseT^nt.j 

7. Pbom, with part, subst. : — 

(1) To prevent any thing from being Prohibire — aliquid^ri* (rare), 
done, • — fi ejiat. 

■ — quominusjlat. 

(2) Either from thinking, that, &c. Sive eoquod — existimar ent^Ac 

(3) "He Aid it from remtmibering. Ex eo quod meminiBBet,&Q, 

(4) i^ar/rom doing this, <&c. Tantum abest^ut hoc facial 

utf &c. 

(5) Not from despising — but be- iVbn guoc^ aspemaretur— sed quod, &o 
cause, <&c. 

8. By:— 

[The most usual way is the gerund 
in do; or partic. in dus (in 
agreement).] 



♦ FrincipaJIy with the inf. pass.: i§put Jieri iatxueHt yrohibti (Ces.), 
p roh ibuit migrari Vcios (L»^v.>. 
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English. Latin. 

By doing this. (Often) *ihia being done,* (abl. ab&). 

9. In :— 

To be wrong in thinking, &c. In hoe errare, quod ptUem, &c 

10. Without: — 

(1) He did any thing loithout being Non rogaJtua, 
aaked. 

(2) He went away tnthout reading He went away, the Utter not being read 
the letter. {epistold non lectd), 

(3) Many praise poets trtt/iau/i«n(2er- Many praise poets, nor underetand 
9tanding them. them {neque intelligunt). 

(4) He never praised him without He never praised him so that he did 
adding, &c, not add {ut non adjieeret). 

(5) Nor ever saw him without caUing Nor ever saw him but she called liim a 
nim a fratricide. fratricide (quin — c o mp ellaret), 

(6) I enjoy any thing indeed, but not 1 so enjoy any thing, that I perceive 
without perceiving, &c. [aliqui re tto potior, ut animadver- 

tam, Ac] 

(7) I enjoy any thing without per- I «o enjoy any thing, that I Jo not per« 
ceiving, <&c. ceive raliqu& re ita potior, ut non x 

animadvertam, Ac] 
U. To: — Generally ad, with part in 
due. See €>&«. on Fob. 

12. Through: — By part, in due, abl. 

of gerund; or by ex eo quod 
with subj. See Df. 7, From 

(2). 
•12. Of:— The gerund in di, or the 
part, in dvs, in the gen., is the 
most usual form ; but these forms 
do not always serve. 

(1) < Let nobody repent o f h a V i n g Ne quern pceniteat eequi maluiose, 
preferred following,* &c. 4»c, 

(2) 'I do not despair of there Non despero fore aliquem, i!f^, 
D e i n ^ some one,' Ac 

(3) 'I mink he should repent of Egoilli, quod de sua eenteniid dee eo- 
naving given u p his opinion.' 8i8set,poBnitendumcenseo. 

(4) *Theyaccu8ed Socrates of cor- Socratemaccusartmt, quod corrum^ 
rupting,'&c. peret,^. 

(By Instead of.* See 32. 

13. Fob:— 

(1) *Pardon me for writing.' Ignoace miki, quod s crib am, 

(2) *To revile, abuse a man for Maledieerehomini, cur fecerit,^^ 
naving done any thing.' \ 

(3) 'Many reasons occurred to me MuUa mihi veniebant in mentem, 
for thinking,' dc. quamobrem putarem, <f^. 

(4) 'Ithankvoufor compelling Gratias ago, quod me {hoc facere) 
me to do this.' eoegisti. 

(5) 'Tou are greatly to blame for Magna tiuk est ctdpa, qui hoc foceris* 
naving done tnis.' 

14. And not. Nor. 

And nobody, nothing, no where, Nor any thing, nor any body, nor any 
never, no where,' nor ever, nor any {nee quid' 

quam, quistpiam^ usquam, unquam, 
ulhts (or qutsquam). 
And hardly any.* Nor scarcely any {neque tdlusfere), 

* The exceptions are, (1) When the negative is to be emphatic, et semper 9im 
ooluit et a studiia nostris non ahho'rret: (2) When et non or ac non =: not 
•vther or much more = ac non potiua (the potiaw be\TV% o1X«cl «x^\^"««ftS^^ ^ ^^^ 
rerba poetularet, ac non pro se ipso loquerdxir. 
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English. 

15. Hardly any. 
Hardly any body. 

16. Your ) 

His > accomplishments. 
Their ^ 
f 7. After with the participial mbd, 

is mostly translated by the perf. 

participle. 



Latut. 

Prope nuXLua, 
Nemofere, 

SoTnetimes : * the accomplishmenta 
which are in youj him, tium^^ <&c. 



I 



L8. It is kind in you to ask me, Ac, 



19. I shall accomplish i^^j Ac. 



20. If they happen to do, &c. 

21. It is ascribed, &c. (of a general 

truth), 

22. And then Aristotle ! (i. e. is not he 

a case in point 1 &c. in appeals 
introduced in an argument.) 

23. A. i» right in saying. 

24. From which. 

25. It seems likely [enough] that he 

will call, <ftc. 

26. For—not^&c, 



27. A strange fury 



28. MvAt (of a necessary inference). 
See to what a condition the state 

must come. 
He mtMf have made grea^rogress. 
What progress he must have made I 
/' 29. To be on the point of being killed. 

To be on the point to run. 
30. Ita^ sic are often used where they 
seem superfluous, t, g. 
(1) With verbs of hearing^ learning, 
affirming, doubting, <f^. — They are 
then generally followed by the in- 
fin. (if the verb would otherwise 
be so constructed), or with vi and 
the subj. 



(2) Also in adverbial sentences of 
equality : He thinks as he speaks. 
To do any thing as if, <&c. 
It ia BB ia said. 
31. In the case of the Nervii. 
^2, Participial substantive with. *m- 
Btead ot* 



(Eng.) After having suffered (or suf* 
/cHti^) this, I went, &c. 

(Lat.) Jaaving suffered this, I went, 
<&c. 

(Eng.) After consuming the com, ha 
went, &c, 

(Lat.) The com being consumed, he 
went, &c. 
You act kindly indeed, (in) that you 

ask me. 
{fads amice tu quidem, quod me rogas, 

&c.) 
(Often) I shall accomplish that {hoe of 

illita), qtu)d, <&c. : i. e. the dem. pron. 

is often inserted. 
If perchance they do, &c. {si forte). 
It is wont {solei) to be ascribed 

{()ften: not always.) 
What Aristotle? 
Quid Aristoteles 7 

A. rightly says {rede). 

Often ' tohence :' unde. 

He seems about-to-call {videtur voca 
turus). 

Neque enim : but non enim is not un- 
common even in Cic. ; and is to be 
preferred, when there is any anti- 
thesis : i. e. when followed by a * but,* 

A certain strange fury {quidam after the 
adj. — ^this addition of quidam to an 
adj. is very common). 

Cic. often translates tms by putare. 

Vide quern in locum rempublicam ven^ 
turam putetis, 

Putandus est multum profecisse. 

Q,uos progresBus eum putamv^ fecisse J 

In eo esse ut interficeretur ; or with 
part, in rus with jam. 

Jam cursurum esse. 

Examples. — 1. iSicamajoribus suisac- 
ceperant, tanta esse beneficia, &c. 
C. — 2. Ctuum sibi ita persuasisset 
ipse, meas — literas, &c.{iDithinfin.) 
C.—3. Se ita a patribus aidvcisse, tu 
magis virtute quam dolo contend- 

erent. C(Bs.—4. Ita Helvetios ■ 

instUutoa'esse, ut consuerint, Ac, 

CcBs.—^. Ita enim definit, vi pertur 
batio sit. 

Ita sentit ut loquitur. 
Ita facere aliquid — tanquam. 
Eat ita ut dicitur. 
in Nervus. 
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all 



EirausH. 
(1) Instead of reading, <&c. 



(2) Why do you laugh irutead of 
crying? 
33. Participial subst. with * far from.* 

(1) Far from doing this, he does that, 

&c. 

(2) To be far from doing any thing. 

(3) To be not far from domgf Ac. 



34. (1) A, B, C, and such, de. > 

5. 5 



(2) A, B, C, an<2 the rest. > 

— others. > 

35. Despairing. 



simihoj Ae. 

tlieres 

others. 



36. Not very ancient. 

37. The most wretched of 00 «<at0t. 

38. nioveiy celebrated QiaQru. 



Latin. 

Quumpoasitf or quum deb eat tc- 
gerCf &c., according as the thing not 
aone was a duty omitted^ or merely 
a thing that might have been done. 

Cur ridea ac non potius iacrima- 
ris? 

(1) Tantum abest ut — ut (with subj.) — 
or, if the verb has a 'rwrf* with it, 
tantum abeat ut — vt ne — quidem^ Ac. 

(2) Longe abease ut^ Ac. (e. g. ille Ion- 
gissime aberity ut credat, Ac.) 

(3) Paulum^. hattd or non mvUum^ oi 
haibd procid abease^ ut, Ac. 

Obs. The abeaae is to be used im- 
peraonaUy. 

A, B, C, such. 

similar. 

A, B, C, the rest. 

A, B, C, others. 

Since he despairs, f Consider which 

Since he despaired. > form should be 

(Quum with subj.) ) used. 

Not ao ancient, non ita antiquus : but 
nan valde, non admodum^ are not bar- 
barous, as some teach. 

Tliemost wretched atate qf aH, 

4 Cioero, a Terv celebrated man. 

{Cloero, tir dariMimwa, 



MEMORIAL LINES. 



1. CantingU use of things we like, 
But accidU when evils strike. 

2. Prom nenu, let me never see ) ^ ^^ ^^ 

3. For crime let crtTn^n never come, 
But 8cdu8^facinu»iJtagUium, 

4. When the word *m«ii' means ^soldUra^^ these 
Should rendered be by milUe§, 

B. The boy has but a stupid head, 
Who always for a *lnU* puts mxI 
Or a/ : for other meanings * but * has got t 
' On/y,* *earcep<,* «a< leof^' and « wAo' with 'fiat.' 

(See Caution 11.) 

5 A boy who is thoughtful is never perplext 

By then^B meaning < at that time * and * therefore * and ' ntxL' 

(See Cautian 21.) 

7. In *thUi»life* let 'this' with 'life* agree; 
Ifoc, id or iuitd barbarous would oe. 

8. In ' «o many apiece ' leave apiece quite alone ; 
But of numerals use a distributive one. 

9. After these impersonals ut 
Or »« will be correctly put : 
Contingitf etenitf or accidit^ 
With restaJt^ reliquum eat and^.* 

10. Let ' that ' translated be by quOf 
When with comparatives it does go. 

11. Vereor ne, I fear he wiU; 
Vereor ut^ I fear he toon^t : 
TvLTuftU, by 9ubjunctive present 
After fear t forget it donH. 

12. Bv ut translate infinitive 

With ask^ commandf advise^ and strive. t 
But never be this rule forgot : 
Put ne for ut when there's a not. 



*- So after sequitur sometimes. 

b Under abk are included beg^ pray^ beseech, Ac. ; under coMifAifD^ thairg^i 
dfree^, Ac. ; under advisb, exh4>rt, admouii^ pertuode^imp^ indu/ei^ da 



VTERSUS MEMORI ALES. 



1. SuMiMus uBuriy cAPiMUBQiTE VLt possideomuM f * 
Pbenduntu&qub manu volumus quiecunque imere. 

2. Q,ui qucBrii refsrit, mm qucenta iNyENiuirTxni.b 

3. Navis, equus, cumisque vehunt ; pobtabit asellus 
Pondera, poRTABUNrque humeri : leviora feruntitb. 
LsBva oEBiT clipeum, vesfesque geruntur et arma. 

4. Tu succENDE rogum ; tsedas accende facesque. 

6. Vtlia DESPiciMus : contemns pericuZo, miles ; 

Spebne volupUUeSffcBdasqtte libidinis etcaa,^ ^ 

6. Pars ORJE est litus : retinentor flumina ripis. 

7. Clausa aut Ucta aperi : patefit quod restat apertvm,\ 

8. Rarius interdum quam NONNimauAM esse memento. 

9. OuMpne^eri^umspectatque/u^uncm.* 

10. Bis terqxte augebit, minuet bis terye notatum. 

11. Mens JBORA est, coi7m«que jborum : de eorpore solo 
JEoROTUM dicas : fiunt animalia tantum. 
Morbid A, non homines : hsec tu discrimlna serves. 

12. De spaiio nusquam dicas, de tempore kunquam. 

13. Plxbs tciscUj jubet at populus, cence^que senatuul 

14. Nemo ablatveum nee habet, nee habet^eni/irum \ ^^o. *^' 

15. Particulas m, ecquid^ niai, ne num forte sequatnr.r 



*- But capere arma occurs as well as sumere arma, 

b This is true of reperire^ but invenire is the general term for *Jindingj even 
after search or examvnoHon, 

Despicbre relates to what we might value or respect: contemnere to what 
we miehtfear or think important: spernere to what we miglU accept^ or to oh 
jects that we mighi pursue, 

d Hence aperire os {neyer patefacere) : oculos aperire or patefacere: 
portal (JbreSj ostium) aperire or patefacere ; viam aperire^ (for (me occasion), 
pat^^acere {to throw U open), Aperire is also * to make a thing visible,* PeUefof 
eere often implies the permanent renumal of obstacles, 

• Hence olimznformerlyt informer days once upon a tiw^^ and hereafter, 

t That is, perhaps or perchance must never he forte {hut fortasse with indic«\ 
except after the particles «£, &c. The real meaning oi Jorrit \a '' Vu (ux^dtna^ \^x 
chance,* and it does not lose this meaning aflet si, &<i. \ X\^^\^ wi ^^ ^-tN^gM^ 
meaning of perchance, perhaps, 

14 
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16. Dat -fidoy -ficior, -facio sed dat tibi -fio.t 

17. Cliiicquid habet pennas ' YOLucsiB ' complectitur: albs 
Magna avis est : oscen prsdicit voce fiitura. 

18. Ne potiusquam rum post dum, modo^ dummodo dicas. 

19. £t 'morbum et morbi spectat medicamina bako : 
^grotum MSDEOK spectat medicumque peritunu 

20. ^Aique igitur* pravum est HgUurqtui^ — 'iDKoaux' Latinum ost.U 

21. ^ Major adhuc* Romae dicebat serior stas : 

Cum Cicerone ^etiam^ sed tu, et cum Cssare dicas.! 

22. Festinare potes nimium: frofebare virorum est 
Optatam quicunque yolunt contingere metam. 

23. Rectius in navem quam nave imponere dicas: 
Dicere sed navi, scribas si carmina, fas est.) 

24. Q,uod cemis pbocul esse potest: quae longitu absunt 
Humanum eifugient rerum discrimina visum.k 

25. * Nonf-~pariter * vites : * turn— ague * dicere fas est 

26. Nee {neque) *vero* habeat post se : non accipit autem, 

27. Particulas tUy ne recte nev, keys sequuntur.i 

28. EziMO quflB mala sunt; adimo bona; demerb possum 
Quidlibei: — base teneas justo discrimine verba. 



f That is, the compounds of facio that retain the a, have Jio in the passive. 
Conficio has conficioTf according to the rule here given: but also somotimed 
confierL 

b That is, never use igUur vrhen * conaeqtunUy* or *tkerefort* follows ^and^ 
but ideo : — et ideo, atque idea, or ideogue. 

i That is, etiam is the classical word for * still* or * yet,' with compaiativeat 
not adhuc. 

) Militee in navem imponere, Caes. Liv. : nave, SvLei.-^€arinm, Ov* 

k JProeul, far off but within eight; longe, ao iu off aa to be out qf ei^iL 

1 But nee, negueaio sometimes found : e. g. Liv. 24^ 3. 
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aby 

atbg 

ci 

q& 

ca 

qd 

qo 



anybody 

anything 

alicui 

aliquA. 

alicujus 

aliquid 

aliquo 



qm » aliquem 
qrm » aliquorum 
qs B aliquos 

* means that the phrase is not found 
in the classics, though probably 
correct. 



Abuse, T. (qft. re perverse uti or abuti ; 
or immodice, intemperanter, inso> 
lenter abuti, when the a. lies in ex- 
cels : e, g. to a, s=3 trespass on a 
man's indulgence or patience, in- 
dalgentift,, patiently cs immodice 
abuti). To a. a person = rail at 
(conviciis qm consectari or inces- 
sere). To load or cover a man 
with a., to heap every kind of a. on 
a man (omnibus maledictis qm 
yezare; omnia maledicta in qm 
conferre). > To fling- a. at a man 
(maledicta in qm ^ conjicere). To 
overwhekn aby. with a. (qm contu- 
meliiB operire atque opprimere). 

Abuse (usus or abusus perversus). 
An a. as a bad custom (mos pra- 
vus). To remove abuses (mores 
{Hravos abolere). 

Access, To have a. to athg (habere 
aditum ad qd) : to aby (ci ad qm 
aditus patet). He is easy of a. 
(aditus ad eum est facilis). He is 
easy of a. to private individuals 
(faciles aditus sunt ad eum privato- 
mm). He is difficult of a. (aditus 
ad eum sunt difficiliores). An a. 
of fever (accessio febris). I grant 
a. to me to everybody (omnibus 
conveniendi mei potestatem facio). 

Accessible (facilis accessu : of places). 
He is a. to AattererB, or flattery 



(qm or facilem aditum ad anres 
ejus adulatores habent) 

Acclamations, To receive athg with 
a.'s (plausu et clamore prosequi 
qd). 

Account (ratio). To look through an 
a. (rationem cognoscere, inspicere). 
To go through a man's accounts ; 
to examine uem carefully (cs ra- 
tiones excutere, dispungere). The 
debtor and creditor a.'s balance 
(par est ratio e, g, acceptorum et 
datorum, accept! et expensi). To 
state and balance a.'B (rationes con- 
ficere et consolidare). To compara 
a.'8 (rationes conferre). To bring 
a sum of money to a. (pecuniam in 
rationem inducere). To demand 
an a. from aby (rationem ab qo re- 
petere). To render an a. (rationem 
reddere with gen. of thing). To 
call upon a man to give an a. of 
his life (ab qo vite rationem re- 
poscere). 

Acquit, To be unanimously acquit- 
ted (omnibus sentontiis absolvi). 

Advantage; Benefit To gain, de^* 
rive a. or b. from athg (utilitatem or 
fructHm ex qft. re papere or perci- 
pere). It is to my a. (est e re me&i 
or est in rem meam). 

Advice, To give a. (ci consilium 
dare). To ^ a. of abv (peteift 
coiiBVXium «L\i «vo^. '^^ l'^^^ ^"f ^ 
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uti t). To do athg by aby's a. (qd 
facere de or ex cs consilio). 
Advocate (advocatus, one who assisU 
ed with his advice ; patronus, one 
who pleaded the cause). To em- 
ploy or engage an a. (adoptare sibi 
patronum or defensorem, if the per- 
son is accused : deferre causam ad 
patronmn). 

Affluence, To live in a. (in omnium 
rerom abmidantift. yivere. Circum- 
fluere omnibus copiu atque in om- 
nium rerum abundanti& yivere. C. 
Am, 15). 

Affront, To put an a. on aby (con- 
tumeliam ci imponere). To look 
upon athg as an a. (qd in or ad 
contumeliam accipere). 

Alms, To beg for a. from aby (sti- 
pem emendicare ab qo). To live by 
a. (alienft. misericordift. vivere). To 
give a. (stipem spargere, largiri). 

Ambition. To be ambitious; to be 
lod by a. (glorift. duci, ambitione 
teneri). From a. or ambitious mo- 
tives (glorid. ductus). To be fired 
with a. (ambitione accensum esse). 

Answer, To receive an a. (respon- 
sum forre, auferre). I received for 
a. (responsum est). To a. {if by 
letter, rescribere). To return no 
a. (nullum responsum dare). To a. 
not a word (nullum verbum re- 
spondere). 

Appetite, To have a good a. (liben- 
ter cibum sumere, of an invalid: 
libenter ccenare). To have no a. 
(* cibum fastidire). To give a man 
an a. ; produce an a. (appetentiam 
cibi facere, prsstaroi invitare). To 
get an a. by walking (opsonare am- 
bulando famem). 

Arrival, To be impatient for— or look 
forward with impatience to aby's a. 
(cs adventum non mediocriter cap- 
tare). 

Audience. To grairt aby an a. 
(admittere qm). To have an a. 
(admitti; aditum ad qm habere). 
Before a numerous a. (frequentibus 
auditoribus ; magna aibdientium ce- 
lebritate). 



t AUq CB cojusiJiio ol>tempeTare. 



B 

Baggage (sarcInsB, baggage of indi. 
vidual soldiers; impedimenta, oj 
the army generally). To take th« 
b. (impedimenta capere: impedi* 
mentis potiri). To strip the enemy 
of all their b. (omnibus impedimen- 
tis hostes ezuere). To lose one's 
b. (impedimenta amittere: impedi- 
menfis exui). lo fight whilst en- 
cumbered with one's b. (sub onere 
confligere). To attack the enemy 
whilst they are encumbered with 
their baggage, before they have 
disencumbered themselves of their 
b. (hostes sub sarclnis adoriri). To 
hide their b. in the wood (impedi 
menta in silvas abdere). To plun 
der the b. (impedimenta diripere.) 

Banish, Banishment, To banish ; to 
drive into banishment ^ezsilio affi- 
cere, in exsilium ejieere, pellere, 
expellere, agere, ex urbe or civitate 
pellere, expellere, ejieere. ex urbe 
exturbare. de civitate ejieere. In 
Roman law ci aqu& et igni inter* 
dicere, to compel a man to go ints 
b. by forbidding aby to give him 
fire or water: he kept the rank 
of a Roman citizen, out lost aU 
its privileges and honors; rele- 
gare, to send him to a fixed place, 
but without loss of rank or goods; 
deportare, to banish him for life to 
some desert spot, with loss of rank 
and property : this kind of b. be- 
longed to tKe times of the Cctsars), 
To banish aby for ten years (rele- 
gare in decern annos). To b. aby 
to an island for life (deportare in 
insulam). To b. from the society 
of men (relegare ab hominibus) 
To recall from b. (revocare de ot 
ab exsilio, reducere de exsUio, in 
patriam revocare or restituere).-^ 
To return from b. (exsilio redire). 

Battle. A b. by land (prcelium ter 
restre) ; by sea (prcelium navale ; 
pugna navalis). A long and severe 
b. was fought (puguatum est diq 
atque acriter). To draw an army 
I out in b. array, to oflfor b. (exer« 
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^theb.; tojoinb.(prfflIiumcom- 
niiUacBt). To fight a b. (prteliuni 
»r pognam Cacere or edMo). To 
renew the b. (L e. afUr on inler- 
ndi.' pu^am repBtere). To je- 
■tota the b, ; to leslare the fcciune 
of the day (pogoam novam inte- 
-grare, prccQum redmtegi'Bre or reuu- 
vare : generally of fieth Iroopi 
arriving). To renew the L. Itie 
aezt day (postero die pognam ilo- 
rare). To win the b. (prmlia or 
pugot BUperiorBm discedero : ticIo- 
rompriEtio eieedero). To wia a 1j, 
^secundo Marte pngnare : rani proa- 
pere gerere). To Iosb tho b. (piij;- 
u6. inleriorera diwedere; prcrlio 
vinci or Boperari). To Icms a. b. 
(advBiso Marta nngnaie : rem male 
l^rare). To ofier aby b. (ci puj- 
nandi poteatatem facaro). Tii fight 
a pitched b. (dimicare). 
Bentft. See Advantage. 
Blame. J am to b. (mea culpa eetj. 
Nobody ig to h. bnt myaelf (culpa 
mea propria est). To lay or tlirow 
the b. on aby (culpam or cauBniii 
inqm conferre, tranaferre; the lat- 
ter of removing it from one's self, 
verteie). One throwa the b. on an- 
other (cauBara alter in alterntn con- 
fert). To be to b. (in noii esse or 
teneri ; in calp& earn). 
Blood. To stanch b. (sangulnem 
Biatere, mpprimara, cohibSre). To 
thirst for b. (eangninem aitlre). To 
coBt shy mnch b. (mnlto Bangaine 
dataie). To shed one's b. for one's 
conntry (sangninem pro patrli pro- 
fnndare ; aangninem lunni palriffi 
largiri). Tobaconnactodwith aby 
by the U«s of b. ! to be related to 
aby (sanguine cum qo conjtincLum 
e«ei aanguiue attingere qm). 'I'o 
do athg in cold b. {consulto ct eogi- 
tatnmfaoereqd]. Toahedb. (cs- 

murdtr). sly own fleeh and b. 
(i. e. children: Tiacertt moa or 
nostra). To take Bomeb.ficm aby, 
to blBod aby (ci sanguinera mit- 



Body. Tba Irody ia worn out, « g 

with labora. diseana (confieitar). 
Bury, Buried, Burial. See FunerA 



Calamity, Affiiclion, Miafortuiu, 
Mitery. C. Tiaita aby (afHieit qm 
calanutas). To contrive aby^ mia- 
ery or c. (calamitatem ci machi- 
nari). To fall into a. (in calamita- 
tern incideie). Miafortnne happuts 
(acoidit calamilas). To be in afflic- 
tion or miBory (in mails ease or ja- 
cere ; malia urgeri : in miserifl. emo 
or Teraari). To be tho eauae of a 
man'a miaery or nuafortane (cala- 
mitatem ci affeiro, iBfene, impor- 
tare). To alleviate aby'a a. (c» 
calaroitatem levare). To ward off 
a. from aby (qm prohibere oalaroi- 
tate, or a calamitate defendere). 
To pine away in a. or misery {in 
calamitate tabe«:Bre). To be born 
to miaery (miaeriia ferendis natum 
ease). To an^ a misfortune, im- 
dergo a. (calamitatem oapere, ac- 
cipere, anbire). To bear a miafor- 
tune (calamitatem fsne, tolerate). 
To be caat down by misfortano 
(calamitati or ail calamitatem ani- 
mum anbimtteret). 
CiTCUVKlanee: According to c.'s 
(pro re. pro re natl— ei or pro 
tempore). Trifling e- (parv» roa, 
parva momenta : the latter ofpointt 
on ahich athg twrtu). C.'a of the 
time (tempera (pt) : tamporum ra- 
tio : temporum viucuta. C inim 

x.e). 

Clond. The heavens are corered With 
c.'b (ccelum nnbibua obdncitur). 

Cold. To be able to andure c. (algO- 
rie, ftigOria patientem earn). To bo 
benumbed with c. (gelu torpSre), 

Copy, SOB Example. 

Corn; Provitiom. Com is ri«ng or 
getting up (anaOna oarior fit; in- 
gtavescit, incenditnr) : ia falling 
(laiat or lovatnrt). To keep bach 



t Brut, in Cic. Ep. 
nam lorarB er la. 
(aceie,fii«euaie 
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their c. (annonam or framentnin 
compiimere). To be straitened for 
provisions : to be in want of c. (re 
fnunentarift. laborare). Provisions 
are scarce (annond. laboratur). To 
get in a better supply of c., to 
remedy their deficient supply of c 
(rei frumentarifB mederi : rem fru- 
mentariam expedire). To order 
the states to bring in so much c. 
(frumentum imperare civitatibus). 
Deamess, cheapness of p. (aimonss 
caritas, vUitas). . 

D. 

Danger, Endanger, Peril To un- 
dergo d. (periculum obire, adire, 
vubire, suscipere). To expose one's 
flelf to d. (in periculum se ofierre, se 
inferre, in discrimen se confene, 
inferre, or objiceret). To peril one's 
life for aby (inferre se in periculum 
capitis atque vitas discrimen pro cs 
salute). To bring aby into d. : to 
endanger (qm in periculum or dis- 
crimen adducere, deducere, vocare) : 
into great or extreme d. (multum 
periouli ci inferre : magnum, smn- 
mum, maximum in periculum qm 
adducere). To bring the state into 
extreme d. (rempublicam in pns- 
ceps dare). To seek or endeavor 
to bring aby into d. (periculum ci 
intendere or moliri). To be in d. 
(in periculo esse or veisari, in dubio 
esB&^-of life). To be in extreme 
d. of things (in maximum pericu- 
lum et extremum pesne discrimen 
adductum esse — of things : in prsB- 
cipiti esse ; in extreme situm esse). 
To share d.'s (pericula communi- 
care). D.'s threaten aby: or aby 
is threatened with d. (instant ci 
peiicula. from aby, ab qo). At 
my own risk (meo periculo). To 
ward off d. from aby (periculum ab 
qo prohibere ;' propulsare). There 
is d. that (periculum est ne). At 
his own risk and expense (sumptu 
periculoque sue). To fall into d. 
(in periculum venire, incidere). 



t Noi se pericalo ezponere. 



I Athg is endangered (qd in discri 
men venit). 

Darkness; Dark: Obscurity, Oh» 
scare. To make athg dark (ci rei 
tenebras obducere ; or obscnritaton 
et tenebras offundere). To be or 
remain in darkness; to be vested 
in obscurity (in tenebris latere ; ob- 
scuritate involutum latere). To be 
buried in impenetrable darkness 
(crassis occultatum et curcumfusum 
tenebris lat§re). Bom of an ob- 
scure family; of obscure origin 
(obscure loco natus, obscuris ortus 
majoribus). To explam what is 
obscure (res obscuras explanare: 
res involutas explicare). 

Death, Die, To die a violent d 
(violentd. morte perire). To die by 
his own hands: commit suicide 
(suft. se mi£u interficere: mortem 
sibi consciscere, or inferre). To 
meet d. with resignation (lequo 
animo mortem oppetere: fidentt 
animo ad mortem gradi). To seek 
or court d. (mortem expetere). To 
meet ah honorable d. (honesta 
occumbere). To punish with d. 
(morte multare ; supplicio afficere) 
The punishment is d. (ci rei sup- 
plicium constitutum est). To con- 
demn to d. (capitis or capite dam- 
nare, condenmare). To die of 
athg (ex qft. re mori). To starve 
himself to d. (per inediam a vit& 
discedere). To die of laughter, or 
burst with 1. (risu p»ne emori, Ter. 
risu psne corruere. C) To read 
one's self to d. (in studiis mori). 

Desire : Longing : Regret, To les» 
sen the regret that athg causer 
(lenire desiderium quod qs ex qft. re 
capit). To renew regret, or long- 
ing (desiderium refricare). To pine 
away with a longing d. (desiderio 
confici or tabescere). To excite oi 
kindle the d. (cupiditatem incen- 
dere). 

Disease, III, Bad Health, Relapse, 
Poorly, Disorder, Sickness, Sick 
To fall ill (morbo affici, teatari, 
corripi). To catch a d.» to fall ill 
of a disorder (morbum nancisci ; ia 
I morbum cadere, incidere). To faH 
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tndbem mcidere) To be danger- 
ously ill (in pericnloBom morbum 
imi^eari). To be Boverely ill 
Oznyi or graTiore morbo implicari). 
To haye bad health (infirmft. atque 
egift, yaletndine esse). To be poor- 
ly (leyiter ssgrotare, minus belle 
yalere). To have a disease in his 
feet, reins, &c^ (ex pedibus, reni- 
bw laborare ; pedibus asgrum esse). 
To have or sviSst from a disease 
that must end fatally (asgrotare 
mortifere; mortifero morbo affec- 
tum esse, urgeri; noyissim& yale- 
tndine conflictari). To be sick or 
diseased in mind (ab animo asgrum 
esse). To recover from a sickness 
(ex morbo convalescere). To die 
of disease (morbo mori, a morbo 
perire ; in morbum implicitum mori 
or discedere). To recover one's 
strength after a disease (ex morbo 
recreari; vires recoUigere). To 
have a relapse (in morbum recidere : 
de integro in morbum incidere). 
To be afflicted with a d. (morbo 
affici; affligi, afflictari, tentari). 
To treat a £sease ; or use a treat- 
ment, employ a method of cure to 
a d. (morbo curationem adhibere : 
to a person, curationem adhibere 
ad qm)* To apply, use, or employ 
remedies agst d.'s (morbis remedia 
adhibere : Ig. morbis animi). 

E. 

Endanger, see Danger, 

Error, Mistake To cause a m. 
(errorem gignere, creare). To be 
in e. : labor under a m. (in errore 
esse or versan). To see one's m. 
(erratum suum agnoscere). To lead 
aby into e. (qm in errorem inducere 
or conjicere). To remove aby's m. 
(errorem ci eripere, extorquere). 
From a mistaken notion (errore 
captus). 

Bxample, Instance, Warning, Copy, 
To produce an e. (exem^Ium sup- 
ponere, proponere). To have an e. 
for imitation in one's own family 
(domesticum habere exemplum ad 
imitandum). To propose aby an e. 
for imitation (proponere ci exem- 



plum ad imitandum). To set a 
badt e. to others (mali esse exem- 
pli). To follow aby's e. (sequi cs 
exemplum or auctoritatem). To 
take w. by aby ; to take e. by ab> 
(capere sibi exemplum de qo; en 
quo sumere sibi exemplum). Tc 
set up in any person a pernicious e 
(prodere in qo pemiciosum exem- 
plum). To form or frushion one's 
self after aby's e. (se formare in 
mores cs). To set an e. of severity 
(exemplum severitatis edere). For 

^example, as an instance (exempli 
caus&). To send a copy of my 
letter to aby (literarum exemplum 
ci or ad qm mittere). To set an e. 
(exemplum pnebere, prodere). 

Excuse, Plea. To admit of an e 
(excusationem habere or qd excu- 
sationis). To admit of some e. (ha- 

* here qd excusationis). My igno- 
rance may be pleaded in e. : I may 
be excused on the ground of igno- 
rance (estmihi excusatio inscientis). 
To plead bad health in e. (excusare 
morbum or valetudinem). To de- 
fend one's self from any charge by 
pleading or urging athg; or, on 
the plea of athg (qd cs rei excusa- 
Uone defendere). To accept an e. 
(excusationem or satisfactionem ac- 
cipere). To reject or not accept 
an e. (excusationem non accipere 
or probare). To e. one's self to 
aby's satisfaction (satisfacere ci) 
The plea of necessity is a valid or 
complete excuse for aby (necessita- 
tis excusatio qm facile defendit). 

Expectation ; Expect. To lead men 
to e. athg (facere exspectationem 
cs rei). To cause or raise in aby 
an eager e. of athg, to make aby 
eagerly expect athg (magnam ex- 
spectationem cs rei ci movere,t 
commovere, dare, afiferre : qm in ex- 
spectationem adducere). To raise 
an e. (exe^ctationem concitare). 
A person satisfies or ccmes up to 
men's e.'s (opinioni hominum re« 



t Petsimi for very hod. 

t AUode: quantum tu mihl moves 
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spondet; onmium ezistimationi sa- 
tisfacit: surpaases thenif superat. 
disappoints <Aem« fallit). To snr- 
pass e. (ezspectatipnem ▼incere). 

F. 

Fute, All will suffer the same f. 
(omnes euudem fbrtonss exltum 
laturi sunt). To submit calmly to 
my t, whatever it may be (quem- 
cumque casum fortuna invexerit, 
quiete ferre). To be prepared for 
my f., whatever it may be (ad 
omnem eventum paratum esse). 
If you are fated to— (si tibi fatum 
est, with infin.) The blows or 
storms of f. (fulmina fortunss). 
Miserable, unhappy f. (fortuna ma- 
la, afflicta, misera). Happy, pros- 
perous f. (fortuna prospera, secun- 
da, florens). 

Favorite, My f. Dicasarchus (deli- 
cisB mes, Diciearchus). That f. 
Paneptius of yours (Fanstius ille 
tuus). 

Favor, To be in aby's f. (in gratift. 
cs or cum qot esse, gratiosum esse 
ci or apud qm). To be in high f. 
with aby (cs gratid. florere). To 
obtain aby's f (se in gratiam ponere 
apud qm ; gratiam cs sibi colligere 
or Gonciliare). To court aby s f. 
(gratiam cs aucupari). To forfeit 
aby's f. by abusing it (gratiam cs 
effundere). To restore aby to an- 
other's f., to reconcile aby to an- 
other (qm cum qo in gratiam redu- 
cere, reconciliare, restituere). To 
receive or take again into t (in 
gratiam recipere). To lose aby's f. 
(gratiam cs amittere. gratid. cs ex- 
cidere). To recover aby's f. (cs 
gratiam recuperare). I'o give a 
verdict in aby's f. (secundum qm 

' fo^icare or litem dare). To bring 
a man into great f. with aby (qm 
apud qm magnft. in gratis ponere). 
To ask as a f. (beneficii gratisque 
loco petere, ut, &c.) : to grant as a 
'. (beneficii gratiaeque caust conce- 
des). 

Finders, See Hand. 

t With gvejjbody (apud omnes). \ 



Flight, fiyt ftee. Escape, Rout To 
betake one's self to f. (in fugam se 
conferre, dare, or conjicere). To 
put to £ (in fu^am dare, vertero« 
convertere, conjicere). To rout 
(profligare). To cut off aby's t 
(fugam ci claudere or intercludere) 
To seek for safety by f. (fugft. sain- 
tem petere). To save one's self or 
escape by f. (ex f ugd. evadere, fug& 
se eripere). There is no other 
escape fm this thing (alia fuga 
aujus rei non est). To fly in com- 
plete disorder to their camp (fug& 
effusd. castra petere). To fly any- 
where (fug& locum petere: confu- 
gere or fugam capessere qo). To 
fly away secretly, to abscond (fugft. 
se subtrahere : clam se subducere). 

Funeral, Burial, Bury. To honor 
aby with a splendid f. (ample, ap- 
^atissimo, &c. funere ef^rre). 
To bury aby with military honors 
(militari honesto funere humare) 
To bury aby alive (qm vivum de- 
fodere). To be buried alive (vivum 
terr& obrui). To be deprived of 
burial (sepulchre car€re). To be 
buried in oblivion (obUvione obrui, 
obrtLtum esse) : 'in the waves (undifl 
obrui or hauriri). 

G. 

Gain, Profits, To make g. of aby 
(qusBstum facere in qo) : of athg 
(lucrum facere ex q& re). To ob- 
tain immense profits (magnosquies- 
tus prsBdasque facere). To turn 
athg to profit (queestui habere qd) 
To count athg g. (in lucre qd po* 
nere: putare esse de lucro. depu- 
tare esse in lucro). 

Glory, Renown. To gain g., renowst 
credit, &c (laudem sibi pardre or 
colligere, gloriam qusrere, conse- 
qui, adipisci). To have an eye to 
g. in every thing, or make glory 
his first object (onmia ad gloriam 
revocare). To cover a man with 
immortal glory (immortali gloria 
qm afficore, sompitenuB glorie qm 
commendare). 

Graft. To g. a treo (arborem inse* 
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g, a good pear on a wild stock 
(pirmn bonam in piniin silvatic&m 
inserero). 
Orafting, insitio. 

H. 

Band, Traditional, Fingers, Art. 
To have a work, = l^k, in h. 
(opus in manibus hab§re). To 
take in one's h.'s (in manus sumere 
qd). To hold athg in one's h. 
(manu tenere qd). To have aby 
at h. i. e. to help one (habere sibi 
qm ad manum). The question 
which is now under discussion 
(quoestio quse nunc in manibus est). 
To be placed in our own h.'s, to be 
in our power (esse in nostrft. manu). 
To give in : to drop my hands, i. e. 
in confession of defeat (dare ma- 
nus). Traditional (per manus tra- 
ditust). To wrest athg out of aby's 
h.'s (extorquere qd ci de manibus). 
To let the lucky opportunity slip 
through one's fingers (fortunam ex 
manibus dimittere). Athg slips 
through one's fingers (fugit, elabi- 
tur, or excidit qd e manibus : also 
elabitur de manibus). Not to stir 
or move a finger for athg (cs rei 
causd. manum non vertere). A city 
strongly fortified by art (urbs manu 
munitissima). To lay h.'s on aby 
(manum, manus afierre, inferre, in- 
jicere ci). Not to lay h.'s on aby, to 
keep your h.'s oj9* aby (manus ab- 
stinere a qo). The matter is en- 
tirely in your h.'st (hujus rei potes- 
tas omuis in vobis sita est). To die 
by one's own h.'s (see Death). 

Health (valetudo : if by itself, it is 
mostly equivalent to good h., which 
is bona, prospera, firma valetudo). 
To take care, or some care, of 
one's h. (valetudini parcere; vale- 
tudinem ourare: valetudini tribu- 
ere qd). To take great care of 
your h. (valetudini tuss servire). 
For your h.'8 sake (corporis tuendi 
causfi.). To neglect, or take no 



t E. g. religiones {religious observances) 
per manus traditse. 

t So, to be placed in your hands, in yestTfil 
oaao situm ease 

u* 



care of, one's h. (valetudinem nss" 
iigere: valetudini parum parcere). 
To drink aby's good h. (salutem ci 
propinaie. Plant. *amicum nomi« 
natim vocare in bibendo). Bad h 
(adversa, segra, infirma valetudo) 
Your weak h. oi weak state of h 
(ista imbecillitas valetudinis tu»). 
[Obs. after curatio, excusatio, ex* 
cusare, &c. valetudo = bad healthy 
just as in, " to excuse himself on 
the ground of his health," "his 
health will not suffer him, &c" 
it is implied that bad health if 
meant] To enjoy good h. (bon& 
valetudine uti: excellent, optimft.). 
To be in an indififeront state of h 
(valetudine minus commodd. uti 
To injure one's h. by the neglect 
of one's usual exercee (valetudinem 
intermissis exercitationibus amit- 
tere). I am recovering my h 
(melior fio valetudine). H. is re- 
established (confirmatur). To be 
in good h. (rccte valere) : in better 
health (melius valere). To enjoy 
good h. (prosperitate valetudinis uti). 

Helm, Steer. To take the h. (ad 
gubemaculum accedere). To sit 
at the h. (sedere in puppi clavum- 
que tenere. C.fig. of a statesman). 
To sit at the h. of the state (ad gu- 
bemacula reipublice sedere). To 
steer the vessel, the state (gu- 
bemacula reipublicsB tenere). To 
seize the h. of the state (gubema- 
cula reipublicsB prendere). To 
drive or cast aby from the h. of the 
state (qm a gubemaculis reipubli- 
coB repellere or dejicere). To with- 
draw from or quit the helm (a gu- 
bemaculis recedere). 

Honor. To be held in h. (esse in 
honore: of persons and things) 
To hold in h. (in honore habere) 
To bestow h.'s on aby for athg - 
(honores ci habere pro q& re : ho- 
nores dare or deferre propter qm 
rem). To load aby with h.'8 (qm 
honore augere, ornare, decorare). 
To lavish h.'s upon aly (effundere, 
si ita vis,t honores in qip). To be« 

t T\iese -wot^ ^on^ XXfflXSJssi&^viSi^ssy 
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■tow diTine b.'s on aby (daonun 

banorea ci iiibnere). To rain a 
man to, or place him in, pcnta of h. 
(honorem ci d&re, mandant cre- 
dere, comroitlBre). To arrire at 
h.'s (ad honorea Teaiie, perrenire). 
To ciimb to h.'g (ad honaies ■■- 
cendtre). To pay or show h. to 
aby (JioDorem ci habere. Nap., to 
a auperior). 



Jn. Not'diScult in ilseir (per se non 
dilEciliB). To be in out favor (a 
Dobli fscera ; of Ikingt). la front 
(a tnoia). In the eyea of men 
(apud homiaeB). In breadlh (in 
latitudinem : n> in laa^tndiaem, 
&.C.) To bo in the proeeculor'B 

wilnestet in hit potetr). To eajr 
athg in joke (qd per jecam dicere). 
To do athg in anger (qd per iram 

Injury ! Wrang. To commil an i. 
against aby (Injariam ci faceie, 
infccre, imponere, Slc. ; iojorilL qm 
atTicere). To eu9er an i. (injuriam 
Bccipere). To beat I or w. (Injn- 
riam pali, fene). To ahetain from 
commiltiDg any L (abslinere inju- 
ria). To pardon an i. at aby'e re- 
quest {injariam OS precibu» con- 
douarej. To forget i.'a oi w.'s 
'■ ■ "■ ■ 1 conterere). 






Toil! 






Jul) ge, Judgment, 8tnteiice,0pinion. 
'I'u acquiesce in a s. (jtidiciuni ac- 
cipere, ferre). To refneo lo ac- 
quiesce in a B. (judicium recnaare). 
A B. procured by bribery (emtmn ju- 
dicinro). To form a j. or pronounce 
■. about alhg (facaro judicium de qfc 
re or cs rei. The thing by ahick, 
re). To ■ - ■ ■ 



Let otheis judge (aliorau sit ju 
)£cLum). I have always been of a 
(menm semper judicium fiiit), T» 
agree lo abide by aby"* j. in any 
matter (cs judicio qd peiroittere) 
To eubniit one's self to aby's j 



Knot. To tie a k. (nadum facere, 
nectere). To tie a fast k. (nodum 
aEtringere). To nntie a k. (aDdum 
Bolvere <t expedire). 

Snoteledge. It is easy or difficult to 
acquire a k. of these things (bae 
facilem or difficilem habent cogiu- 



Late, To bring in a bill ; to propone 
a I. (legem rogare). The people 
passes the I. (accijril legem) i 
throwH the bill out ; refoiee to paea 
tho I. (antiquat legem). To be 
passed or carried through (perferri). 
To draw up l.'s (legea condere, 
Ecribere, conacribera}. To pass a 
I. {fsrre legem, ut or ne; lege san- 
eire, ut or ne ; of the people) To 
giTO I.'b to a atate — of a ruler (legos 
dare or coiistiluere ci ciTitati). 
To impose l.'s on a state — of a ty- 
rant (leges ci populo or ciritati 
imponere). To overthrow l.'s (legea 
evertere or porrertare). To break 
a I. (legem negligere, violare). To 
evade a L (legi fraudem facere). 
To swear obedience to a I. (in 
legem juiaie). To advise the peo- 
ple to pass a 1. (legem suadere) : 
not to pass one (legem diseuadere). 
To oppose the passing of a 1. by his 
veto (legi intercederet). To abro- 
gate a 1. (legem abrogare). To 
abrogate it partially (derogare legi 
or qd de lege). To abrogate a L 
virtuslly by a subeequent enact- 
ment (legi obrogare). To tiampl* 



abide by aby'a j. (cb judicio BtanV \ 
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a 1. underfoot (legem conculcare). 
To see that a 1. is pat in force or 
strictly executed (efficere ut lex 
▼aleat or valeret). To relax a 1. 
(laxamentum dare legi). To pro- 
cure the passing of a 1. (legem 
ferre): on one's self (legem mihi 
ipse dico : with gen. of Xaio), To 
observe a law (legem servare, ob- 
servare, conseryare). 
TMter. (1) Syllable ; of the alpha- 
bet Not to write a 1. (iiullam 
b'teram scnbere). To know a single 
1. Df Greek (unam hteram Giecam 
scire). Not to be able to utter a 
B. (literam non posse dicere). 

(2) Epistle; correspondence To 
write a 1. (epistolam scribere , exa- 
rare). To write or send a 1. to aby 
(dare literas ad qm, literas niittere 
ci or ad qm). To answert a 1. 
(rescribere Uteris or ad literas or 
epistolam). To fold up a 1. (episto- 
lam complicare) : to seal (signare 
or obsignare): to open (epistolam 
aperire or solvere). To break opeu 
the seal (literas resignare). To 
converse with aby by 1. (cum qo 
per literas colloqui or agere). To 
finish a 1. (literas confiicere). To 
pester aby with l.*s (Uteris ci ob- 
strepere). To draw aby into a c. 
(cs literas eUcere). To long for 
a 1. (literas expeterc, requirere, de- 
siderare). By L (per literas). To 
tear up a L (epistoleun concerpere. 
C.) 

(3) Literature; Learning; Study; 
Books, To bury one's self in one's 
s.'s or b.'s (Uteris se involvere, ab- 
dere. in literas se abdere). To give 
up or devote one's self to I. or s. 
(Uteris se d£ire). Devoted to I. 
(Uteris deditus). To return to his 
s.'s ; betake one's self to one's s.'s 
or b.'s again (in literas se referre). 
To devour b.'s (literas vorare). To 
spend one's life in s. (agere etatem 
in Uteris}. To have paid even the 
slightest attention to 1. (literas vel 



t To return some answer (rescribere 



primis labris degustasse. Q)— • 
Adj., profound, rare, abstruse, ac- 
curate (UtersB interiores [qussdam] 
et recondits) :— ordinary, super- 
ficial (vulgares, communes). 

Lifct Live, As sure as I Uve I will, 
&.C (ita vivam. ut, &c., ne vivam, 
ne, salvus sim, ut). To live as one 
pleases (ad libidinem, ex libidine, 
ad arbitrium suum, arbitrio suo— 
vivere). Not to be able to live 
without athg (qft. re carere non 
posse). If a longer 1. had been 
granted him (si vita longior suppe- 
tiisset). To live on very confined 
means, on a very narrow income 
(in tenui pecunid. viver^e). To Uvo 
in penury (in egestate vitam de- 
gere). To aim at aby's /. (cs capiti 
insidiari). To spare £by'st 1. (ci 
vitam concedere, or mortem re- 
mittere). To owe one's 1. to aby 
(ci salutem debere ; also ab aliquo 
habere vitam ; cs beneficio vivere). 
To beseech aby to spare a person's 1. 
(cs vitam deprecarl a qo). To 
atone for, or expiate athg with 
one's I. (capite lucre qd). My 1. is 
at stake ; I am in, or brought into, 
danger of my 1. (in vit® periculum 
adductus sum : caput agitur). The 
language of common I. (genus ser- 
monis usitatum). To use the lan- 
guage of daily or common 1. (ver- 
bis quotidianis uti). To spend one's 
1. (omnem suam vitam conpumere, 
or SBtatem agere in qd, re). The 
rest of one's 1. (qd reliquum est 
vitse). L. and spirit, z. e. in speak- 
ing (calor et vehementia). To 
depart this 1. (abire e vit&: hinc 
demigrare). Adverbs used with 
vivere are ; molUter, delicate (deli- 
cate ac molUter) ; parce, continen- 
ter, severe, sobrie. 

Listen, Listen to what he has done 
(videte, quid fecerit). I cannot 
listen to this (aures meae a com- 
inemoratione hujus rei abhorrent* 
qd ferre non possum). 



t t. e. a condemned person*s : cs vitae par- 
cere, t> ft general ecpresstorv. 
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M. 

Memory; Recollection, As tar as 
my m. or r. goes (ut mea est me- 
moria). To recall or bring athg to 
aby's r. (ci qd in memoriam redi- 
gere, reducere. qm in memoriam cs 
rei reducere). Ath? has slipped 
my m. (memori& qd excessit, de- 
lapsum tai). To retain a lively r. 
of aby (cs memoriam vivam tene- 
re). To renew, to exercise the 
m. (memoriam renovare pr redinte- 
grare; exercere). To refresh the 
m., or rub up the r. (memoriam re- 
fricare). In my r. (meft. memori&). 
In the r. of man (poet hominum 
memorifun: after negatives). To 
have a good m. (memorid, vigere). 

M.ind. Emotions of the m. (mentis 
perturbationes). To apply one's 
self to athg with one's whole m. 
(tot& mente in qd incumbere). 
Athg comes into my m., or oc- 
curs to me (qdt in mentem mihi 
venit). Recall to mind what, &c. 
(redite in memoriam, qui, &>c.) 
Athg brings the recollection of aby 
to m. (qd cs memoriam aiTert). To 
dazzle aby's m. (ci animi aciem 
prtBstringere). To be of another m. 
(in alid. voluntate esse). Not to 
mind [=s be anxious] about aby 
(de qo nihil laborare : ne quid, of 
coursCf when necessary). To blunt 
or iiull the powers of the m. (aciem 
IngenL^ ai^i, myitis pncstringere. 
C.) 

Mistake. See Error. 

Must. He m. have done so and so, — 
when the m. is an inferencj (pa- 
tandus est fecisse). 

N. 

Name ; To enlist ; Anonymous. To 
give a n. to athg, or impose a n. on 
athg (uomen ci rei ponere or impo- 
nere). To receive a n. iia athg 



t The thing may be subst., infln., or 
sentence with ut. The thin^ may also 
be in the gen. : m mentem raihi venit ca 
reL 



(ex qft. re nomen reperiiet). For 
that I thmk is his name (nam, ut 
opinor, hoo nomen est). To caU 
athg hy its own n., a n. of its own 
(qd proprio nomine signare). To e 
(nomen or nomina dare, profited, 
edere). To ans\i^er to one's n. (ad 
nomen respondere). To call them 
over by n. (nominatim'citare). Hia 
n. stands high amongst advocates 
(cs nomen in patronis magnum est) 
A certain foreigner Camelus by n 
(quldam hospes, nomine Camelo or 
Caineli): whose n. was Camelus 
(cui erat nomen Camelo or Came- 
lus: seld. Cameli). An a. letter 
(liters sine nomine scriptse). An 
a. paper (libellus sine auctore pro- 
pcoitus). A. poen^ (carmina in- 
certis auctoribus vulgata). In aby's 
n. (cs verbis, or cs noniinet). To 
be free in n. (verbo esse liberum). 
Good-Name; Reputation; Good- 
Opinion; Credit. A g.-n. is bet- 
ter than money (bona existimatio 
prsBstat pecuniis). My g.-n. is at 
stake (mea existimatio agitur). No- 
thing could have happened that 
would be more injurious, or preju- 
dicial, to my g.-n. (nihil mihi ad 
existimationem turpius potuit acci- 
dere). To endanger or risk one's 
g.-n. or r. (venire in discrimen ex- 
istimationis). To court the g.-o. ol 
men, i. e. by some bad means (ex- 
istimationi se hominum venditare). 
A man of no r. ; of such r. (homa 
sine existimatione ; e£L existima- 
tione). To leave my r. or g.-n. in 
aby's hands (committere ci existi- 
mationem meam). To get some c 
(qm accipere existimationem). To 
get the c. of athg without deserving 
it (falso in eam venire existimatio- 
nem). To recover one's r. (existi- 
mationem amissam reconciliare) 
To suffer in one's r. ; one's r. suffers 
(de existimatione suft. qd perdere or 
deperdere. detrimentum esistima- 



t Or ab q& re nomen trahere. 
t Cs verbiSf if a message is put m aby's 
mouth : cs nomine^ when an inferior acti 
\ in. VVie iv%me, aud by the authority of ■ 
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lianiB facere)^— — O^Aer phrases 
are: cs ezistimationi consulere, 
servire: cs ezistimationem violare, 
offendere, oppugnare : defendere, 
tueri: exi8timationemeoiiBe^are,re- 

tinere. Existimatio inUgra (utI' 

blemished), pneclara, sanctifisima. 
existimatio in discrimen venit (is 
endangered). 
Necessarily. This does not n. prove 
that (hoc nihil necessitatis adfert, 
cur, &.C. with subj.) 

O. 

^ 

Oath. To observe my o. (jusjurandum 
scrvare, conservare). To break an 
o. (jusjurandum negligere, violare, 
relinquere). To bind aby by o. 
(jurejurando qm astringere, ob- 
stringere, obligare). The sanctity 
of an 0. (jurisjurandi religio). Not 
to believe aby on his o. (jurisjurandi 
fidem ci abrogare). To draw up 
an oath (jusjurandum concipere). 
To give aby one's o. (jusjurandum 
ci dare). To make aby repeat an 
o. after me ; or to make a man 
take an o. in words prescribed by 
me (in mea verba qm jusjurandum 
adigere). 

Object. O.'s of sense, or of our senses 
(quae sub sensus cadunt; or qu8B 
sensibus subjecta sunt). To make 
it one's first o. to do something (id 
agere, ut, &c.) This ought to be 
their first o., that (hue omnia iis re- 
ferenda sunt, ut — ). To make 
athg one's first o., or pursue athg 
as one's first o. (onmia ad qd revo- 
care, referra^ or onmia qd, re metiri ; 
hue omnia referre, ut). Their o.- 
in doing this was very difierent 
from what, &,c. (hoc longe alio 
spectabat atque, &,c.) 

Obstacle. Athg is an o. in the way 
of. accomplishing athg (est qd im- 
podimeuto ad rem). To place an 
o. in the way of performing or ac- 
complishing athg (ci rei moram at- 
que impedimentum inferre). To 
conquer a's (impedimenta superare). 
To place an o. or impediment in 
aby's way (moram ci aifferre or in- 
teiponere). 

Odium; Unptpularity. To bring, oi 



endeavor to bring, aby into o (in- 
vidiam ci conflare or facore). Tc 
incur the o. (invidiam subire) To 
increase aby's unpopularity (cs in- 
vidiam augere, inflammare). 

Opinion. See Judgment. In my o 
(ut opinio nostra est, nt mea ferl 
opinio). Opinions are implanted 
(inseruntur) : are rooted up (evel- 
lunturt) : are imbibed (imbibuntur) 
prevail amongst men (animos homi- 
num pervadunt): are shaken oi 
weakened (labefactantur, minuun- 
tur) : are given up (remittuntur or 
deponuntur): are confirmed (con* 
firmantur) : are maintained or sup 
ported (defeuduntur) : wear away 
gradually or in time (diotumitate 
extabescunt). His preseat political 
o.'s (ea qu8B de republic^, nunc 
sentit or seutiat). To be driven fm 
an 0. (de opinione dejici, depelli). 

Opportunity. [OccasiOffacultas, &c. 
See Dod. occasio.] As soon as he 
saw an a (simul ac primum ei oc- 
casio visa estt). An o. is offered 
(obfertur) : is given (datur) : is had 
(habetur, tenetur) : is let go or slip 
(omittitur) : is wanting (deest) : is 
seized (arripitur). To get an o 
(occasionem nancisci). If I have, 
or shall have, an o. (si fuerit occa- 
sio. si occasio tulerit). To give aby 
an o. (facere ci potestatem). To 
make Uie most of an o. (occasionem 
urgere). 

Owe. To consider one's self to owe 
one's life to fortune, children, &.c 
to aby (ab qo se habere vitam, foi- 
tunas, liberos, arbitreiri^). 

P. 

Part (i. e. in a play). To act this p 
of compassion (has partes miseri- 
cordiee agere). To undertake the 
p. of athg (cs rei partes suscipere). 
To play the first p. or fiddle (primas 
agere). T^ surrender or offer the 
first p. in athg to aby (cil| cs rei 
primas deferre) 



t Qd ci ex ammo evellere. 

t SimQlac potestas primum data est C. 
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Part ; Share, To call or inyite aby 
to a share (in partem vocare). 

Pathetic. To utter in a very p. 
manner (magn& cum misericordid. 
prouuntiare). 

Peace. To sue for p. (pacem petere, 
precibus exposcere, orare). To ob- 
tain p. (pacem impetrare). To 
make p. (pacem facere, conficere, 
€on8tituere, componere — with aby, 
cum qo) To of^r aby terms of p. 
(ci ultro pacis conditioues ferre). 
To break the p. (pacem frangere). 
To live in p. with aby (concorditer 
vivere cum qo). Without conclu- 
ding a p. (pace infectd.). To treat 
for p. (agere de pace). Negotia- 
tions for p. are on foot (de pace 
agitur). 

Plea. See Excuse. 

Pleasure. To be productive of p. 
(voluptatis efficientem esse). To 
produce or cause p. (voluptatem 
conciliare, parere). To derive p. 
fm athg (voluptatem ex re capere, 
percipere). To be moderate in tbe 
pursuit of p. (voluptatis fruendae 
modum tenere). With p. (lubens, 
lubenter). With great p. (luben- 
tisBime). P. tickles the senses 
(voluptas sensus titillat). To give 
one's self up to p. (voluptatibus se 
deder«^, or totum se tradere). To 
have a pleasurable recollection of 
athg (cs rei recordatione frui). To 
ncrease p. (voluptatem augere, 
amplificare). To be soothed^-cor- 
rupted (voluptate deleniri — cor- 
rumpi). Inclined to p. (ad volup- 
tatem propensus). 

Possession. To put aby in p. of an- 
other's property (immittere qm in 
CI bona ; or mittere qm in posses- 
sionem bonorum cs). To eject a 
person fm — (de possessione dimo- 
vere et dejicere: possessione de- 
pellere, deturbare). To remain in 
p. of athg (in cs rei possessiene 
manere or permanere) To make 
athg one's own by long and imin- 
terrupted p. (usucapere qd). To 
give up p. (possessione cedere, de- 
cedere). To be in p. of (esse in 
posseBBione cs rei.) 
Power. To haie aby or athg in one's 



p. (qm or qd in potestate suA. ha> 
here). To have p. kA life and deatb 
(vitsB necisque potestatem habere 
C) Athg is in i^y pw (situm est 
qd in po>e«tate me& ; est qd facul- 
tatis me«). To fall into aby's p 
(in cs potestatem ^adere). To re« 
duce under one's p. (redigere ia 
suam ditionem ac potestatem). To 
submit to the p. of aby (se sub cf 
poteitatem subjicere). 

Promise. To make a p. (promissum 
facere). To abide by a p. (pro- 
misso stare) : to fulfil or perform 
(promissum efiicere, solvere): to 
make good (promisso satisfacere) : 
to keep (promissum servare) : not 
to depend much or pl&ee reliance 
on p.'s (promissis non valde pen- 
dere). To claim fm aby the fulfil- 
ment of a p. (promissum a qo exi- 
gere). 

Provisions. See Corn. 

Q. 

Question. The q. is put; is put to 
the vote ; is determined (discessio 
fit — of questions in the senate, 
when the ayes and noes arranged 
themselves on different sides). 

R. 

Reason. I can give a r. for my be 
lief (cur crodam afierre possum) 
I have good r.'s for being silent, oi 
for my silence (constat nobis silen* 
tii nostri ratio). To give the r. of 
or for athg (rationem cs rei afferre, 
dicere). To explain the r. ; a plan 
(explicare, exponere rationem). 
With reason (optimo jure; jure 
meritoque ; jure ac merito). And 
not wiUiout r. (nee injurid,). 

Religion (pietas erga Deum, of per" 
sonal religion; res divinsB, of re- 
ligion considered objectively). To 
apostatize from the r. of one's 
country (sacra patria deserere) 
To embrace or be converted to the 
Christian r. (sacra Christiana sua- 
cipere, especially of a body). 

Report. A r. reaches aby (fama ad 
qm perfertur): aby's ears (ad ct 
aures pervenit). To spread a r. of 
aX\i^ (loxxvoxck ca x«v ^^^^xaV A 
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r. begins to be whispered about or 
circiUated from any place (fama 
ab qo loco manat). A r. is becom- 
ing current ; there is a r. in men's 
mouth (fama surgit or nascitur). 
R. BayB (fama nuntiat) To hear 
athg by conunon r. (communi fam& 
atque sermone audire qd de q& re). 

Reputation. See Name, 

Best. Not to let aby r. (qm quies- 
cere or requiescere non pati). To 
r. after long labors (ex diutumo 
labore quiescere). Not to have or 
take a moment's r. (nullam partem 
quietis capere). To be composing 
or preparing one's self for r. (quieti 
se dare or tradere). 

Meward. To give a r. to aby (prse- 
mium ci dare, tribuere). To honor 
aby with a r. ; to confer a r. on aby 
(prsemio qm donare, decorare, affi- 
cere: premium ci deferret). To 
be rewarded, to receive a r. (pnemio 
donari). To recompense with a r. 
(remunerari qm prsBmio). To be 
rewarded or receive a r. for athg 
(prsemium or fructum cs rei capere, 
percipere, ferre) : for athg by aby 
(fructus cs rei ferre ex qo). I con- 
sider myself richly rewarded (mag- 
num rei fructum percepisse videor). 
To earn a r. (premium consequi). 

Hiek. To r. athg, or expose athg to 
a r. (qd in aleam dare : ire in aleam 
cs rei). To r. one's life (commit- 
tere se periculo mortis). To take 
the r. of athg on one's self (rem 
periculi sui facere). 

Hout (pellere, profligare) Soe Flight. 

S. 

Say. Nothing is said about aby (de 
qo silentium est). After much had 
been said on both sidea (multis ver- 
bis ultro citroque habitis). To s. 
athg merely to please aby (qd auri- 
bus cs dare : cs auribus servire. C) 
As the saying is (ut aiunt). 

SchooL To open a s. (ludum aperire). 
To put a boy to s. with aby (qm ci 
in dasciplinam tradere) To send a 



t Pnemium ci dtftrrt^ of a state reward- 
Dig me« t by a public act, by public hon- 



boy to a public 8.t (scholaram fn* 
quentis et velut publicis prsBcep- 
toribus tradere). 

Sentence. See Judgment. 

Share. See Part. 

Side. To be on a person's s. (ab qo 
stare : cum qo sentire : to he of the 
same way of thinking on political 
questions). Athgt is on aby's a 
(qd cum aliquo facit). 

Stage. To hiss off the s. (exsibilare , 
or exsibilare et explodere). To ap- 
pear on the s. (in scenam prodire). 

Study. To intermit one's learned 
s.'s (intermittere studia doctrinas) • 
To pursue these b.'s (hsc studia 
colore). To have made the arts 
one's s. (artibns suum studium de- 
disse). To return to these s.'s (^ec 
studia repetere, renovare, recolere) 
See Letter (3). 

T. 

Time.^ Before the t. (ante tempus) 
To leave one's self no t for, &c. 
(nullum sibi spatium relinquere ad 
&c.) To try to gain t. (spatium ot 
moram interponere). All the t. 1 
can spare fm athg (quod mihi de re 
qk temporis datur). To have t. to 
do athg (cs rei faciendsB tempus 
habere). Nor was there t. to, Slc 
(nee fuit spatium ad, &.c.) ]h; is t. 
to, &c. (tempus est with ger. in di, 
infin. or ut). He thought there 
was no more t to lose (nihil ultra 
differendum ratus est). He says 
there is no t. to lose (difierendum 
esse negat). To find t. (tempus 
lucrari, nancisci). To spend t 
(tempus in qd. re ponere or consu 
mere; ad qm rem conferre). Tc 
watch one's t for athg (tempus ci 
rei observare). To choose my or a 
convenient t. (tempus cs rei scite 
et commode capere). To get a 
convenient or proper t (tempus 
idoneum nancisci). To let the t 
for action slip (tempus rei gerendsB 

t To send a boy to a school, opp. to 
keeping him at home, st%idia extra Imjtp^ 
projtrre. Plin. 

X Trutfc, "verv\Aa. 

coiifestim aut ts iK(er««no 
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diniittere) To sleep the t away 
'tempori indormire, Phil, 3, 14). 
To happen at a most inconvenient 
t. (in alieniflsiraam tempus cadere). 
To be over in a moment of t. (fieri 
ad punctum temporis, C. Tuac, 1, 
34, 82). 

U. 

Under, To be u aby*s command 
(esse sub cs imperio). To reduce 
u. aby's power (sub cs potestatem 
redigere). 

Understanding, Our n. comprehends 
(intelligentia nostra capit qd). A 
man of u. (in qo inest or est intelli- 
gentia). To adapt athg to the u. 
of ordinary men (ad popularem in- 
telligeutiam qd accommodare.) 

Unhealthineas. To escape from the 
bad effects of the unhealthy season 
(abesse ab injurid. temporis). 

Unpopularity, See Odium, 

V. 

Vex, To be vexed at athg (moles- 
tiam capere or trahere: molestid. 
affici ; all with ex qft. re). To be 
vexed that (ssgre, sraviter, moleste 
fero ; toith ace, aim inf.) 

Victory. To gain a v. over aby (vic- 
toriam ferre or referre ex qo : vic- 
toriam reportare ab or de qo). 

View, To dissent fm this v. (ab hac 
> ratione dissentire). To do athg 
with the V. of (facere qd eo consi- 
lio, ut, &.C.) 

W. 

Way. To make w. for aby (dece- 
dere ci de vid. dare ci viam). 
These thiugs may be taught in two 
w.'s: or there are two w.'s of 
teaching these things (haec dupli- 
cem habent docendi vieim). To 
liearch out for new w.'s (inusitatas 
vias indagare). To desert old ways 
(vias tritas relinquere). 

Word. Not to get a w. iin aby (ver- 
bum ex qo nidlum elicere). Not to 
be able to utter a w. (verbum om- 
mno nullum facere posse). To 
define one's w.'s (verba definire et 
doKiibere). I wish to eay a couple 



of w.*s t^ 3rou (tribus verbis to volo) 
By w. of mouth (veibo, opp, scrip 
tur&). To have w.'s with aby (al- 
tercari cum qo). To have never 
had any w.'s with aby (nullo verbo 
concertasse cum qo).' To was 
w.'s (verba frustra consumere). To 
listen to aby's w.'s (loquenti aures 
prebere). The w. plough (verbum 
aratri : not verbum aratrumt). Nor 
has this w. any other meaning (ne- 
que uUa alia huic verbo snbjecta 
notio est, nisi). To use a w. (ver- 
bo uti : but verbum ponere in qo if 
to use against a person). To 
weigh the force of w.'s (diligenter 
examinare verborum pondera). The 
most appropriate w.*8 (verba maxi- 
me cujusque rei propria). To give 
up an opinion for a w. (verbo de 
sententid. desistere. C.) This word 
is usually applied to athg (hoc no- 
men de qft. re poni solet). To in- 
clude two notions in this w. : or to 
include two things in the notion of 
this w. (huic verbo duas res subji- 
cere. Fin. 2, 4, 3). To attach a 
meaning to a w. (vocabulo, verbo, 
&c., uotionem or sententiam subji- 
cere). To which the w. virtue is 
usually applied (in quo nomen poni 
solet virtutis). 



Y. 



Yoke. To place a y. on aby (juguro 
ci imponere, prop, and fig.) To 
unyoke (jugum ci solvere or de- 
mere). , To deliver aby fm a y. 
(jugum a cervicibus cs depellere) 
To free one's self fm, or shake off, 
a y. (jugum excutere. jugo se ex- 
uere. jugum exuere, propr, and 
fig. : exuere, to do it gradually ; 
to slip it off). To bring aby under 
the y. of slavery (ci jugum servi- 
tutis injungere). To submit to the 
y. (jugum accipere). 



t If the word in apposition is an adj» 

the following passage of Cicero is a goo<| 

example: ^'•To the word happf,** ip.-* 

huic verbo, quum beatum dicimuSf 4^. TWf 

[ 5. 29. 
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AccuracVj diligentia, cura. [accuratio 
once Cic. Brut. 67, 238.] 

Act a playy docere fabulam {of thoat 
who get it up, i^c, and of the author) : 
agere {of the player acting his 
part.) 

Again and again, etiam atque etiam 
{ziLvery earnestly wUh verbs 
of e7Ureating).^=^ several timesy 
often: iterum et or ac tertio : ite- 
rum et seepius ;t iterum ac tertium. 
C. 

Against the stream^ amne or flumine 
adverse [not fluvio adv.]. 

Agree. (1) /= Tnake an agreement; 
agreement with any body, mihi cum 
quo convenit. We agreed, inter nos 
convenit. Even the consuls were not 
thoroughly agreed, ne inter consulea 
quidem ipsos satis conveniebat. L, 
[not convenio cum quo.] (2) ss cor- 
respond with, answer to, consentire 
cum quit re. (3) Of a thing it is 
used personally: pax convenerat: 
quae convenerant : si posset inter eos 
quid convenire. C. 

Almighty y summus, maximus [no^om- 
nipotens, except as a theological term'] 
or by Deus only for * the Almighty.^ 
The Romans uatd Optimus Maxi- 
mus with the rmine of Jupiter, — 
Jupiter O. M. 

Appear zsz * make his appearance 
amongst us ' {of one who is aeady (f*c.) : 
exsistere. 

' =: ' seem, videri hiot apparSre). 

— ^zL^to be manifest, apparore 
{not videri). 

Appear (in a dream\ ostendcre se cui 



in somnio ; videri cui in somnis ; per 
Bomnum, quiete, per quietem ; wtwh 
likeness appears in their bodies, qu8B 
similitudo in corporibus apparet. C 

Appear in any bodjfs eyes, judicio cujus 
esse ; ab quo existimari ; videri cui ^ 
esse apud quem. 

. Day appears, dies venit 

{comes) : iUucescit {begins to shine). 

Assert, dicere, affirmare [fio£ asserere]. 

Author, scriptor. 

Authority, An authority {used qf a 
person), aactor. A weighty authority, 
iocuples auctor. 

Bodily {pleasures), corporis (voIuih 
tates). Corporeus is ^ consisting (^ a 
body,* 

Break, To break down a bridge, pon- 
tern rescindere, dissolvere, interrum- 
pere [not pontem rompere or ftangere]. 

Classical auffwr, scriptor optimus, 
prsstantissimus ; or scriptor prime 
classis. Cic, [GeUiua introduced 
scriptor classicus, as opposed to 
scriptor proletarius.] 

Command {an army), prseesse. 

Compassion, From compoMum, mise- 
riCordill captus, ductus, or permotus. 



popu- 



Demagogues, concionatores : 
lares, or populares homines.' ^.^ 
demagog! beused auos Grseci dicunt, 
or ut GrsBco yeroo utar should be 
added.] 

Each other, inter se ; of what is done 
mutually or reciprocally: 
not invicem. 



* These Extracts are taken from a larger work of Mr. Arnold's, principally 
an the Latin Particles, which is in course of preparation for the American 
fublic. 

t 7}) ask again aTui a^ain, etiam atque etiam; or UAtvnsk^X %<«;\\n^.% x^^G^sa* 
UtU etiam at^ue etiam is never reaJUy numerical. 
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ElxASPSSATi : ezacuere (Nep,) ; in- 
fensum reddere : iram cujus incen- 
dere. [Exasperarej exacerbare. lAv.] 

Experienct. usus rerum, usus [not ex- 
perientiaj. I^om txpericTice, re, iisu, 
exitu doctus, expertus ifrom my own 
txpcruncCf expertus in me, expertus. 



\Fi8h out mthgfrmn ahy, ab qo qd 

cari, C 
Fle8h : in * to loaejlesh,* * gainjkah,* <J-c. 

corpus amittere [not camemj. 
Fleshly (of pleasures^ ^c), by gen,, 

corporis. 

Gfiek, To speak Greek or good Greek, 

Greece loqui. 
Grow {an old man, 4-c. <=' become*), fieri. 

HeaIth,YBi\etado.—Good health, sanitas: 
bona or prospera yaletudo (not vale- 
tudo on/y).— salus {the continued state 
or preservation qfgood health,) 

Imagine (I) s to form a representation 
in the mind, animo cogitare, conci- 
pere, complecti : — animo fingere, ef- 
nngere ; cogitatione fingere or depin- 
gere : — ^proponere sibi ante oculos 
animumque : (2) =a conjecture, con- 

t'ecturam capere, facere: conjicere 
l^imaginari belongs to the silver 
age^. (3) ^ to entertain an unfounded 
notion, opinari, in opinione esse : in- 
duisse sibi falsam cuius rei per- 
suasionem. Q. quid somniare 
( =s dream it), (4) I imagine {insert" 
edina sentence), opinor : ut opinor. 

Impure, An impure style, inquhiatui 
sermo, inquinata oratio. 

Impute a thing to anybody, tribuere, 
attribuere, adscribere, adsignare, 
acceptum referre (quid cui). [Im- 
putare, Q^int, Plin,iun.]. 

Inspire anybody toith nope, fear, <^., 
spem, admirationem, formidinem, 
cui injicere. 

anybody with a desire, quem 



cupiditate cujus rei faciendss inci- 

tare, or incitare ad aliquid faciendum. 
Inspired, afflatus numine divine; in- 

stinctu divino perculsus ; instinctus 

divine spiritu. 
Invite {to supper, Ac), invitare {by 

uDord qf mouth) : vocare {by a slave). 

Key qf a country, janua. [* quum earn 
urSem sibi Mithridates A^fBjanuam 
fore putasset, qud effractd et revulsd 
tota pateret provincia.* C] 

l^afm. Th speak Latin or good Latin, 
hatine dicere, loqui. 



Mereif%lly [not misericorditer, but\ cum 
misericordit or miseratione, miseri« 
cordi4 captus, &c. To deal merd' 
fuU^ with anybody, misericordem 
esse in aliquem ; misericordiE uti in 
aliquem; misericordem se prsebere 
in aliquem. 

Qlfer violence, vim afferre alicni. 

One or two, unus et alter, unus itemque 
alter. Unus alterve {zs^one or at 
most two). 

Open a way or road (e. g. by the sward), 
viam aperire, patefacere. L. 

Opportunity, occasio, locus or facultas ; 
tempus (alicujus rei faciendee). An 
opportunity of doing any thing is of- 
fered, locus faciendse alicujus rei 
<iatur. 

iPalm: to bear the palm, palmam 
ferre. 

Pay honours to anybody, cui honores 
habere, tribuere: honore aliquem 
afficere {ywt honorem cui exhibere). 

Prayers. To offer prayers, precation- 
em or preces racere, preces Deo adhi- 
bere (C). preces mittere {Liv.). 
Obs. preces fundere is poet. 

Preserve {states, 4'c.), conservare. 

Probable, verisirailis [not probabiliSi 
v^ic^meaTi^, * respectable,' ' tolerably 
eood *], It seems probable that MVlo 
Hilled ChdiuSf Milo Clodium inter- 
fecisse V i d e t u r {but verisimilis is 
quite correct). 

Produce a passage, to, locum (versum, 
&c,) afierre. 

witnesses, producere or pro- 

ferre testes : to produce evidence, tes- 
timonium proferre. 

-a reason, to, causas afferre. 



\ 



Pure {of style), ^urus et emendatus. 
Purity of style, integritas, castitas or 
sinceritas orationis. 

Quote an author, to, producere, proferre 
scriptorem (producere, proferre tes- 
tes being used, but not locum). 

a passage, locum afierre, proferre 

[not producere]. 

Reason, causa, whsn =s Aground,* ' mo- 
tive.* To bring another reason, al- 
teram afierre rationem or causam. 

Severe {of a disease), gravis. 

Shed tears, lachrymas efiundere of 

profundere. 
Shjtd blood rskiU, occidere. 
Slay oaeself V^i^ tvjleni \waavdA vn. otut' 
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Mj^ dU if 09u?§ awn kandtf eornmii 

9meide\ m interiinere, mortem sibi 

eonsdaoera ; mortem or Tim sibi in- 

fiBTie; se multare morte.* 
Speak. Thethmgtpeaktforiteeif.Bi 

res'verba dedderaret, ac non pro s e 

ipso loqueretur. C» 
fifyle, oratio, dictiOi genua scribendl or 

dicendi. 

. Th espreu oneself irit or to WM- 

mmagood otyU (qf a LaHn autnor) 



{«, oratione emendati et Latinl utl ; 
emendate et Latine dicere. 
Suicide {to eommU)t mortem sibi con- 
sciscere ; mortem or vim sibi inferre ; 
86 interimere, Ac, ; mortem ultro 
oppetere {when the death ia not com,' 
mitted by ont^e own hands ; i. e. ie 
virttLal^not actual^ mdcide). 

Tliink highly qf^ <f*c., de aliquo magnl 
fice sentire. 



^Alaoi manna aibi afiene i manu dbi vltam ezhauriro. (C.) 



INDEX [. 



ENGLISH. 



[Q stands for QueatioM. — The numerals refer to the First Part of 

Latin Prose Composition.] 



A. 



A, sometimes translated by aUqms^ 

quiapianiy or quidam, 393. 
abandoned, perdUus. 
able (to be), posae^ (juire(aueo\ 125, e. 
Abdera (oi ), Abdtntes^ G. sb. 
abilities, ingenium {sing.), 
abound, abundare {abl.), 
about ( s concerning), de (abi.,, 
about ( = nearly), /ere, adv. ; circUer^ 

prep, 
above (such an age), 306, and Q,. 
absence (in his), ahsma. 
absent (to be), abesse, 227. 
abstain from, temperare a&, 220. 
abundance of, abunde^ adv, (gen.). 
acceptable, gratut^ 212. 
accident (by), casu. 
accompany, comitari. 
accomplish, coTificeref fec^ fed. 
account: on — of, ergo {^en.) : 207. 
accuse, accuuare ; (if not m a court of 

justice) incusare (gen. of charge), 
accused-person, reus. 
accustomed (to be), aolere^ solitvja. 
acquainted, to become, nosctret 385. 
acquit, absolveref aolVf $ohU {gen. of 

charge), 
acquit of a capital charge, capitis absal- 

vere. 
adapted, accommodatus. 212. 
addition : in — to this, fmc awtdit^ acce' 

debatf <&c., 513. 
adherents (his own), sui. 
adjure, obtestari (ace.). 
admire, admirari. 

adopt a resolution, consUium inire or 
eapare. 
Advantage, emolummtum. 



\ 



advantageous : to be, prodesse (da£.). 
advantageous: to be very — ^magnoi 

utUUati esse^ 242 (3). 
adversity, res aaversce. 
advice, consilium. 
advise, suadere (dot.) See 222; fiio- 

nere (with ace. of person) : both 

with utf ne, by 75. 
affair, res. 

afraid : to be — , timlre^ vererif S. 99, e. 
afterwards, postea: with nouns of 

time : post^ used adverbially, 
after ^before a sentence)^ postquam. See 

514. 
after, prep, post Twith ace.). 
after the oattle, (confestim) a praelio. 
again and again, etiam atque etiam, 
again from the beginning, ab integro. 
against, adversus (ace.) ; in (with ace, ; 

of feelings, actions, <&c., again^ a 

person), 
against his will, invUus (adj^. 
against the will of Caius, Caio invito 

364. 
age ( = time of life), <BtaSy atis. 
age (of that or such), id cetatis } i en a 
age (of what 7) quid cetaiis ? J ^°"' P- 
agitate, perturbare. 
agitated (having his miad)^ incensua 

animum^ 298. 
ago, abhinc (to precede the subst. oi 

numeral), 305. 
agreeable, p-aius^ 212. 
agreed : it is — ^ constat (occ. with infin.), 
agricultural operations, res rusticcB. 
all, omniSf cundus ; ( = whole), uiviver 

suSf totua. 
all together, cuncft untverm, 443. 
qVV ONex ^«ii^ ab tntegro. 
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allowed: it is^i constat {ace, with 
infin). 

allowed : I am — ^ licet mihi. 

allow it to happen, committere tU, 

almost, propcy j^tene. 

almost : I — think, hand ado an^ 161. 
(See note on Diff. 25.) 

alone, aolua ; or (if one person) tmta. 

Alps, AlpeSf G. ium, 

already, jam. 

also, sometimes translated by the pro- 
noun idemf 387. 

altar, ara, 

although, 451, and Q,. on f 56. 

although indeed, gtiamqtiam {indie.) . 

always, after auperlat. by quitque. S«e 

a man ( = any : indef.), quia. 

amanuensis, a manu sermu. 

among, inter. 

amongst (a people), apud with ace, 

amuse, delectare, 

and, p. 18, d ; * to me and you,' in Lat. 

* to me with you,' p. 78. 
and that too, not — ^ nee w, 385. 
anger, ira. 
angry : to be — . iraaci (dot.): auccmuere 

{dot.) 222. 
animal, animal, alia. 
another, cUter, era, &c. G. atteriiia : an- 
swering to ^ it ia one thingj* aliudt 

38. 
another man's, alienua. 
answer, reapondere {dat.). 
antiquity, antiquitas. 
any * (after expers), omnia. 
any. See 389. 
any where (= any whither), uaquam, 

402. 
any man may, ctnuavia eat. (See 

389—92.) 
appeal to, ajypeXtare {ace.). 
appear, (= seem), viaeri (^oiaua). 
appear (show myself), apparere. 
apply vigorously to, incurnbere m (with 

ace.^ ; cubu, cubit. 
approved (valour, Ac.,) apectaiua. 
arms, to take, arma caper e. 
army, exercitua, Ha. 
arrived at : men have — , venium eat, 

296. 
arrow, aagitta. 
as, after tam, talia, taniua, tot, is, quam, 

quarUuB, qualia, auot, respectively, 
as, alter id^m, qui, 46 (or ac, atque). 
as far as I know, quod aciam, 5o. 
as far as I can, quoa dejuafaeere poa- 

aum^ 512. 



as far as possible, > quoad ejua JUrx 
as far as can be done, 5 poteat, 512. 
as it were, quaai. 
as soon as, aimiU ac ; ut primum ; quum 

primum; vM; u^, 512; 514. 
as many as 200, ad ducentoa. 
as not to, after * auck ' or * «o ' in a nega- 
tive sentence, quin (85) : if *auch*' 

or *«>' were in a positive sentence, 

ut would be used b> 66. 
ashamed : am — of, pvdet^ 207. 
ask, rogare. 
ask pardon for a fault, delicti zeniam 

petere. 
assault (a town), oppugTuire. 
assault : to accuse of an — , rewn facer $ 

devi. 
assist, auxiliari, adjUvare, apitulari; 

aublevare, auccurreref aubveniref 

(See p. 81, k.) 
at anybodfy's feet. See 75, 1. 
at once, — and ; idem — idem, 396. 
at, of place near which a battle if 

fought, <&c., apud (or ad), 457. 
at two miles' distance, a rmllibua paa' 

auum duobuaj 348. 
at two miles off, a miUibua paaauum 

duobua. 
Athens, Atheme. 
Athenian, Athenienaia. 
attached to, amana; diligena (with 

gen.), 183. 
attack, adgredi, greaaua; adoriri. ortu* 

{ace.). 
attend to, attendere, 229. 
averse to, alienua, 212. 
avoid, vitare. 
authority, auctoritaa. 
aware, to be, intetligere. 



B. 

Baggage, impedimenta, pi. (properly 

nindraneea), 
banish, peUere ex civitaie (pepvl,miUl^ 
banished from, extorria {ahl.), 27C). 
banquet, convivium, 
barbarian, barbarua. 
base, turpia. 
battle, beUum. 

battle of CannsD, pugna Cannenaia. 
be it far from us. See note t, p. 40. 
bear, ferre {tul, lat, 33). 
beasts, JeriB. 

beaten (to be), vapulare {ah), 
become, Jieri, factua aum. 
become acquainted with, noacere, 885. 
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becoming (to be) dettre (oee.), 

beftJ, aieddtre {oat.). 

before, adv, caUea. 

before, jtrep, ante {ace.), 

before (standing before a sentence), 

antequam, ^8, &c. 
before one's eyes, ob oculos, 
behold, adapiceref to, apex, tpect. 
beg, peiere^ peHPj petit, ab. 
begin, ccepiase {began, before pass. in£ 

eapitu eat). 
beginning, inttium. 
believe, credere, {dot.) eredid, credit. 
believe, I can scarcely — , vix credide- 

rim, 428, and ruUe. 
believed, I am, mihi credUur, 285. 
belonjS[s. See 191. 
benefit, beneficium. 
benefit, v. benefaeere (dot.), 
bereave, arbare {abl.). 
beseech, obaecrare. 

bespatter, S^'T^^^^S^. 
besDfinkfp i ^^ ahquem altqud re: 
Desprmue, ^ ^^^y^ ^^^ 

best, optimua. 

betrayer, proditor, 

better, melior. 

better : it is — (= more aatiafactory, 

preferable), aaHua eat, 116. Ex. 34, 

p. 84. 



better : it would have been *-| aatitis or 

utUiuafuit,A26{5). 
between, irUer, 

beware of, cavere, cav, taut, 233. 
bird, aoia: (great bird) ale9. Vohicris 

= any winged creature, 
black, niger. 
blame, culvare, 
bleed afresn (of a wound), recrudeacere, 

crvdu, 
blessing: a — on your valour! macts 

virtvie eato! 280, a. 
blind. ccBcua, 
blood, aanguia, Inia, m. (when sAcd, 

cruor). 
blot out, deUre, deter, ddat. 
boast, gloriari, (dbi.) also de, in, 273. 
Doast, to make ttie same, idem glariarL 
body, corp-^na, oria. 
border on, adjacire, 229. 
bom, natua : bom to, natua ad, 
bom, to be, naaci {natua), 
both — and: et — et. 
bounds. See Exceed. 
boy, puer, G. pueri, 
branch-of-learaing, doetrina. 
breach of duty: it is a^i contra qff^ 

cium eat. 
breadth, a finger's. See Depart. 
break one's word, ) fdem faUsrci 
break a promise, $ ftf'^ 
bribery, aihbxtua, ita. 



concise form, as in the following table : — 







Inclusion of 
oU alike. 


Inclusion of aimu. 




Exclusion 
oiaU.* 




Less em- 
phatical after 
ai,ne,nwn,&c. 




Pbohouks. 


quisquam 
ullus 


quivis 
quilibet 


aliquis 
quispiam 


quls 


any (body) 


Advkrbs. 
(a) Place. 

(6) Time. 


r(to) 
usquam< 

f(aO 


quoyis (/o) 

ubivis ' ) .f. 
ubiUbet J W 


aliquo {to) 

alicubi i ... 
uspiam \y'*f 


quo {to) 


of^ place 

or 
anywhere. 


unquam 




aliquando 


quando 


anytime 
or 
ever. 





* O'AU are generally excluded when *any* follows negatieea; or ^witfumt, 
f,' 'than:' and In queBUona tYia.1 expwiX tJaa wiswet *n(\* (< nobody, 



scarcefy, 
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bridge, pont^ nH», m. 

Dring an action or charge againsli reum 
jacere ; ftCyJact : (wim gen. or de,) 
187. 

burden, onusy oneris, 

burnt : to be — y dtflagrare, 

burst out afresh, recrvdeacere^ crudu, 

business, negoHum. 

but if, sin; ain auterriy 451. 

but if not, sin minuSy 461. 

but a little more, and he would have 
perished, minimum abfu%t{jim,ptn,) 
quinperiretf 91. 

but, after universal negatives, (=: who 
— not), quin, [or, qui — non,] 44. 

but, after universal negatives (= ex- 
cept), nisif or prep. prcBter. 

but, after cannot. See Cannot. 

butcher, trucidare. 

buy, emerey «m, empt, 

by letter, per lUeraa, 

by = near, prope. 



C. 



Caesar, Ccesary aris* 

call, vocarey appellarCy nominarty dicere. 
See 51. 

call = summon, vocare. 

call upon, convenirey veny vent {ace.). 

call to mind, reminisd, 

camp, castroy pi. 

campaign^ end of, 308. 

can, possCy quire (queo)y 125, e, 

Cannae, o^ Cannensisy adj. 

cannot: I cannot bu;— , /occra non 
pooeum quiny &c. 

cannot : it cannot be but that, Jieri non 
potest quin. 

capaole of containing, capax {f:en.). 

capital, cap-uty itis. 

care a straw for, ^fiocci facere. 

care that for, hujus Jacere. 

care, cura. 

care : for any thing I care, 470. 

careless o^ negligena {gen.). 

carry, portare. 

Carthatge, Carthag-Oy inis. 

cast forth, projicerejecyject. 

cause to be done, faciendum 'Virarey 
351, 356. 

cease, desinere desiy desit : ceasedy be- 
fore inf. pass, desitus est. 

cease speaking tacercy 299. 

censure, reprehensioy onia. 

chameleon, chameleon. 

chance, casusy ^. 

character, mores pi, G. um. 

charge (£Edsely,) insimutar^ (gen, of 



charge : bringy or prefer a — >, s>to 

make him an accused person^ reum 

facere de — y 187. 
charge ( = enjoin), mandare (dot.), 
chargeable (with a fieiult), affinisy 212, 
chaste, castus. 
children, liberie pL 
cheese, caseus, 

choose (= elect), eUgerey Ugy led. 
christian, t^tristianua. 
circumstance. A circumstance which 

{referring to a preeading sentence), 

7tuertf.36, 37(6). 
citizen, civia. 
city, urbay urbia. 
ci^-gown, toga* 
claim, poatulare. 
clear ( = excuse), purgara. 
clothe oneself tnauere, 283. 
coast, oroy 40. 
cold,yr^-M*, ifria. 
come, venircy viny vent. 
come to the assistance of^ alieui aux* 

ilUo venirey 242. 
come to a determination, conailium 

tnire, 
command, imperare (dot.), 
command an army, preeeaae {dot.). 
commission, manaare (dat,). 
commit many sins, midta peocare. 



common, communta. 



common : of a — kind, vulgaria. 
compassion, miaericordia. 
compel, a^ere. coegy coact. 
completed : I nave — the work, opua 

absoluitim habeoy 364. 
concerns (it), inieresty 207. 
condemn, aamnare, xndemnare: to 

death, capitis. 
condemn a man to pay his vow, voii 

damnare. 
conduct, honorable, honestaa, 
confer (benefits) on, conferre {benefieia) 

in ; ace ; tiUy lot. 
confer an obligation on, gratiam inira 

ab aliquo {Cic.) apud aliquem {lAv,) 

339. 
congratulate, congratulariy 492. 
connection with, eonjunctio. See 157. 
conquer, mncerCy vicy vict. 
consequence : it is of — y intereat. 
consequence: it is of no*— , nihil in* 

teresty or referty 207. 
consider = think, existimarey arbUrarii 
consider = attend to, attenderey 229. 
considerable quantity, aliauanttsm, 
considerably, aUquantOy 406. 
constancy, constanOa. 
constantly, perpetuo. 
constellation, OAtrum ; aWrMi^w^A* 
consul^ coasuX^vJ&B* 
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eonsnlt, eonguleref «uZu, sult.f ace. 
Gonsnlt, for, > consulere 

consult a man's interests, > alicui, 233. 
contemporary, cequalis. 
contented, cdnterUus (a6/.). 
contention, conteTitio, 
continue, per^erc^ perrex^ perrect. 
contract to build, ccmducerefaciendtm.! 

duXf dvct. 
contrary to each other, inter Be con- 

trariif cs, a, 
convenient, commodtu. 
conversant, to be, calUre (aee,). 
converse, loquif locutus, 
corrupj, corrumpere^ rup^ rupi. 
cost, stare, conatare^ 26o. abl. : {daJt, of 

person), 
count, numerare, 
country, patrias as opposed to town, 

nis, ruris. 
country, in the, ruri, 
country, into the, tub, 
country, from the, rure, 
courage, virtua^ utie, 
courageously, fortUer. 
courtesy, humanitaa. 
cross over, trarujicere or trajicere, jeCy 

ject, (ace.). 
crown, corona. 
cruelly, cructeliter. 
cruelty, crudditaa. 
cry out, clamare. 
cultivate, colercj coiu, etdt : if it be a 

aittd,yy e. g. eloquence — atudere 

{dot.). 
cure, mederi (dot.). 
custom, consuetua-o, inia. 
cut off, intereluderej dua^ 233. 



D. 



Daily, quotidie^ indica or in diea aingur 

loa. (See 69, t). 
danger, periculum. 
dare, ateagr^, auaua aum. 
day, by, interdiu^ 311. 
deaf^ aurdua. 
dearer, pluria^ G. 266. 
death, mors. 

death, to (after condemn)^ capitia. 
debt, tea oLienvm^ 273. 
debt, heavy, magnum €ea alienum, 
deceive, didpercy io, cep, cept. 
decree, decemere^ crev, eret. 
deem, putare. 
defend what is adttaUy attacked, de- 

fender e {fend, fenay, — what may 

he attacked, tueru 
Degree, to what a— I gtw, (with gen.) 



\ 



deliberation (after opc« esQ, conaadUk^ 

delight, deledare. 

delightful, jucundvs. 

delightful to the sense of sight, amcBnvM, 

demand, postidare; poscere^ papoae ; to 

demand importunatdy^ ^fftct^Jtart, 

(See 257). 
deny, negare. 
depart a finger's breadth, tranaveraum 

digitum diacedere. 
depend on, niti. niaua or nirua : (in with 

abl.). 
deprive of, apdiarCy orbare ; {abL). 
desert, deaerere^ aeru, aert. 
deserve, m^eri (merit) ; well of, beru da. 
deserving of, dignua (abl). 
deserving to be, &c., dignua eaae qui, 

with auhj. 
design, conailium. 
desire, velle ; cwpere, cupvOy cupit : = ex- 

presa a wisn, optare (See 420, x). 
desirous, cupidua (gen.), 
despair o^ deaperare. 
destroy utterly, deterey ddev, deld. 
destroy (= burn), concr^mare, 141, c. 
destroy : go about to destroy, perditum 

%re, t)0^,* a. 
deter, aderrere. [See From.] 
determine, conatitu^e. 
detrimental, to be, ddrimento eaae, 242. 
deyote oneself to, incumbere in, with 

ace. (eubuy cuhit). 
devote oneself to, atudere (dot.). 
die, Tnori, ior, mortuua; mortam or «*• 

premum diem obire, 249. 
difficult, diffieUia. 
difficulty: there Is — in doing, Ac. "it 

is done. diMcile, 
difficulty : he has — in doing, Ac. = he 

does it, difficile. 
difference, distantia, 
difference, it makes a very great, per* 

muUum interest, 122. 
difference, what is there 7 quidintereatj 
difference, there is no, > nihil interest, 
difference, it makes no, ) or r^ert, 207. 
diligence, diligentia. 
dinner, ccena. 

direct = instruct, prcecipere, eep. cepU 
discharge, fungi, functua, (aW.) per^ 

fungi. 
discipline, disdplina. 
discontented, am— with, pcsnitet fn& 

207. ^ 

discourse, sermo, onia. 
discover, invenire, repirere. See 177, o. 
disease, m^orbua, 
disgraceful, turpia. 

d\sg«LSledt am— at, tadei (perl per- 
t(£8um ea£^ \&!^*tfn . 
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diahonoraM^, turpiier. 
displease, eUsplieiref (datj), 
dissatisfied: am — with, poBiitUt me, 

207. 
distance : to be at a distance o^ &c, 

abuse J distare^ 319. 
distance : at two miles' distance, 348. 
distant: to be — from, abesae; distart 

(a), 319. 
ditch, j^Ma. 

divest, extLerCy extt, ejnt/, 233. 
do nothing but — , nihtl aliud quam 

(Jaciunt omitted), 420. 
do well, 'j^rcBdare fac&re. 
dog, cams, 
doubt : dubitare. 
doubt: I don't at all — , rvuUua dvhUo 

iquin). See note 492. 
doubt : there is no — ^ nan eat ditbiwn 

{quin)y 89. 
dream, aomniare. 
dream, s. soTnnium, 
draw, ( = call) away, avocare, 
draw up an army, aciem inatruere; 

atruXy atTuct. 
draw up an army in three lines, tripli- 

cem aciem inatruert, 
dress, vestitua, 
drink, hibere, bib, bibU. 
drink, s. potuaf ila, ? 177 
drinking, ©of 10, S 
drive, pedere, pepiil, pttla .• — drive 

away, abijgere^ eg^ act. 
dutifid affection, piefotf. 
duty, qfficium. 



E. 



Each (of two), vierque;^ utraque, ufrttm- 

que^ G. lUriuaque, 
each one, umtaquisqu*. 
each other (after * to love,' &c.), inter 

ae, 470. 
each of them, singly, ainpd% pi. 
eagerly desirous, atwdMaua, {gtn.); 

amdua, (gen.). 
easyffacUia. Easily, ^/octle. 
eat edere (edf ea) ; veaci (See 273). 
eclipse, defectio. 
eclipsed, to be, deficere,fecyfect. 
efface, deUrey deleVy del^,, 
either — or : atii — atU ; vel — vel ; aive 

— *ir«, 456. 
elect, eligerey leg, lect. 
oloction, wmUiOy n. pi. 
eloquence, eU)quemJtiay facwtdHa {^Miv^ 

ral eloquence), 
emulate, tsmtUariy 229. 
encamp^ conaJdifre, aed, ae$9, 

u 



encounter death, mortem opptttre. 
encounter a danger, perictaum Mm, 
end o^ extremttaj agreeing with Iti 

subst., 179. 
endued with, preeditiu (abl.). 
endure, austinerej tinuy tent. 
enemy (private), inimicua, 
enemy (public), hoatia. 
engage = fight with, confligere, JUSy 

Jtict. 
engage = undertake, redpere, cep, eepl, 
engaged in : to be — , operam dare^ 

337: (in a battle^ agaxTy <ftc.) in^ 

tereaaey 224. 
enjoy, fruiy {abl.). 
enoikh,' aatUy qfOtim. (See 512.) 
enquire of, quoBrereexs qtueaiv, qtuBsU* 
enter into partnership, coire aocutaiem. 
entrust, credere^ credid, credit {dioL ol 

person), 
envy, invidgre. vidy via (dai.). 
Ephesian, Eiikeaius. 
equal, naVy aat. Equal to (in magni^ 

tucUy real or figurative), inatar 

igm.)y 207. 
error, error, 

escape from, a.fugOy 157. 
escape : it escapes me, me fugityfaUit^ 

prcBterity 259. 
eternal, cetemua (= everlasting) ; eem- 

pitemuay 123, c. 
even, etiam. 

even mind, taqmia antmtf». 
even — not, ne — quidem. 
evening, in the, veapcri, 
every, omnia, 
every body, qitiaquey 396. 
every tenth man, dedmia qtdaque, 
every body who or that, quiaquiay quir 

cunquey 396. 
every thing, omnioy pi, 
ever, unquamy aliquando, qwmdoy 402. 
evil, malumy nettt. adj. 
exactly, with a numero/; ipacy in agnx>* 

ment, 308. 
exceed the bounds of moderation, mo- 

dum excedercy ceaa. 
exceedingly, veheTnenter, 
excel, antecellerey prceatarey 229. 
exhort, hortariy adhortari, 
expedient, utilia (dot.), 
expedient : it is — , expedit, 
expediency, uHlitaa, 
experience (familiarity with a thing), 

uattay ^a. 
exposed to, obnoxitUy 212. 
extoTiAony pectmicB repetundcB ; or only 

repetundcB, 

extremely flourlshiDgt ^on^r^ opukntisr. 
aimua. 

eye, ocultM* 
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Fac& to know a man by, de facie noue, 
fail (a friend), deeate (dot,), fail (one), 

defieere, 229. 
faithf Ifidesy 5. 
faithful, J^». 

fall onC= seize on), ince»aere, 229. 
fal8e..^iin». 
ialsehoods, utter many, mulia mentirif 

vdmHytfamilia, 

far front (thinking) this, tantvm abest 

vi — {ut), 
far : not to be — from, haud mvUwn 

or proeul abesse (^uin), 91. 
flu be it from me not, 83. See note t, 

p. 40. 
far, mtdto (with compar. and superl.)^ 

farewell, arc, 9<dve^vale^ 281. 

fate, yb/um. 

fault, culpct, 

favour, a, hevieficium. 

favour,/a©grc {dai,)^fav^faut. 

fawnJupon, advlan {dot, or ace). 

fear, of 6ody, timor ; of mind^ mettu, Us. 

fear, timere^ mduere^ vereri. See 99. 

feeble, imbecillus. 

feed on, vescu See 273. 

feel thankful, graiiam habere, 

(GveTf/ebriSf abl. i. 

few, paucij <s, a. 

few : a few days ago, paucis Ma diebua. 

fewt a few days before, pawna ilUa 

diebtta. 
MelitYf^fidea, 
field, in the, miUtut, 
fight, pugnare; fight on horseback, ex 

eauo. 
find, tn©«ntre, reperire, 177. 
find: hard to find, difficUia iwDtnta, 

364. 
finger's breadth. Su Depart 
fimsh, conJUere. 
fire, i^nia^ ( = conflagration) incen- 

dium. 
first, primum : at first, primo. See 83. 
fit, apiua^ 212. 
fitted, accommodatuaf 219. 
fix by edict, «dic«re (ti<). 
fiank, on the, a latere. 
flatter, adulari {dot, or ace.), 
flaw, vUtumi 
f^ht^fuga. 

flogged, to be, virgia ecedi; (ueaua. 
My, atuUUia. 
fond, eupldua {gen,), 
food, et&if«, %. 
fyot, pe»f pedia, 
^, when untranslated, 256. 



for how much 7 quanH? 

for as much— as, tanti—qumUif 266. 

for less, minoriay 266. 

for just as much— as, ) iantidem — 

for no more, than { quaiUi^ 226. 

for ( = tn behalf qf), pro, 

for ( = awing to, of obstacles), ^«,(aU, 

for instance, verbi cauad, 

for some time, dttdum, jamdudtan^ 42Q 

for (after to/car), sign of dat, 

for any thing I care, per me Ucet, 

for us (after make), a nobia. 

foreign to, aUemta, 212. 

foretell, vreedicere, 

forget, miviaci, oblitua, 199. 

former, the, UUy 378. 

forsooth : as if—, qmai vera, 494. 

fortune. See GooOh, 

fortune: let— see to it, id Fin-tuna 
vldXrU. 

found, amdere, condidf condii. 

founder (of a family), prmcepafamilue, 

free from, liberare (obL). 

freedman, libertimia : (but with refer- 
ence to his master, lib&rtua,) 

friendly, amicus, 

friends, his own, aui, 

from a boy, puero. 

from the heart, ex animo, 

from a wall, ex muro, 

from your neighbourhood, tatinc, 

from a different direction, aliunde, 

from, after conceal, omitt^, 251. 

from, after prevent, detera, <&c., quoaU' 
nua, 94. 

from, after recover, ex, 

front, in, afronie. 

fTUgahty,frugalita8, 

fruits (of the earth), frugea: (of a iree\ 
Jhtctua, 

full, plenua, 182. 

fury,/uror. 



O. 

Gain an advantage, emdumentuni ear 

pere(cep, capt), — ex, 
gain possession o^ potiri {abL gen.), 
Graul, GaUua. 

get possession of, potiri, potitua (abl), 
gift, donum, munua, eria. (See 242.) 
give information, docere, 253: give 

much information, muUa docen 

(de), 252. 
give battle to, prceliwn committere 

cum; mia, r/uaa. 
given over, deaperaiua, 
given it is, daiur. 
glad, to be, Uetari, 621. 
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gbrioiUL glorionu, 

go wrong, errare. 

go away, o6irc, decedere^ cess. See 308. 

go about to defltroy, perditum ire^ 

362*, a. 
go on, pergerCf perrex^ perrect. 
go on in your valour! macte virtiUe 

eatol 280. 
god, Deus^ 56. 
gold, aurunt. 
golden, aureus, 
good, harvus; ( = beneficial, expedient) 

uiUis, 
good : to do — , prodesse (dot.). 
good fortune : it was my — {&mtigU 

mihif — utf 374). 

govern, imperare^ dat. ; ( = regulate, 

direct) moderari (ace, or dat. See 

220). 
grateful, gratus, 
gratitude, gratia. 
greatest (when degree is meant rather 

than size), summus, 
greedy, avidus (gen,), 
Greece, GrtBcia. 
Greek, Groicus. 
grief^ dolor. 

grieve, dolere^ mcerere. See 521. 
ground, humus ; on the ground, humi. 
grudge, invidere {dai.\ My vis. 
guard against, > cavere (ace, 233), cav^ 
guard, be on my, ) catU. 
guidance, under your, te duce; under 

the guidance of Herdonius, Her- 

donii duetu. 



H. 



Habit of silence, tacitumitas, 

had rather, Tno/fe, 150 (conjug. 142, 1). 

hail, ove, satve^ 281. 

hand, mamiSy Hs^ 4. f. 

hanging, su^endium. 

happen (of evils) ^ acddere : oi fortunate 

events^ contingere (tig) : «= turn out, 

evenire, (See 374). 
happen : how does it happen that ... 7 

qui fit uif &c. 
Jiappy, oeaiuSyfelix, (See 443.) 
hard: are hard to avoid, difficile vU 

tantur, 
hard to find, diffUnlis inventu (sup.), 
hardly ( = scarcely), rir. 
hardly any body, nemo fere, 
harvest, messisjf, 
bate, odisse (with tenses deriyed from 

perf.). 



\ 



hateful, to be, edio ewe, 242. 

have, habere. 

have a thing done, fadendwn evTare^ 

356. 
have an interview with, concentre, 

(aec.). 
have, in such sentences as, ^vnlih 

whom we have to do.' (Sc!e 336.) 
head, caputs cavitiSf n. 
heal, Tiiederi (oat.), 
healed, to be (of a wound), consane^^ 

cere. 
health, to be in good, val&re. 
hear, audire. 
hearing : without |iearing him ( = him 

unheard)f inaudittan (ace. masc.) 
heart (as the seat of the affections\ ani- 
mus, 92. 
heart, cor, cordis, n. 
heavy, gravis, 

height : to such a — , eo, adv. (gen.), 
help (a person in perplexity), ^ubvenire 

(dat.^i juvare (ace,), auriliari 

{dat,% succurrere (dat. See 222, k.). 
her (ace, sing.), se, if relating to nom. 

of sentence ; if not, earn. 
her, adj. smts, a, um, if relating to nom. 

of sentence ; if not, ^us, 
hesitate, dvbitare. 
hidden, occultus. 
him, se, if relating to nom. of sentence 

if not, eum, 
himself 369 ; 373, c. (Q. on f 48.) 
hinder, impedire. See Q. on f 15. 
hindrance, impedim^nium,. 
his own friends, adherents, Ac, sui. 
hit ( = strike), ferireyicere, cadere, ce- 

cid, ecBs, See 299, i. 
hold, tenere. 

hold a levy of troops, deleetum Jiabere 
hold one's tongue, silere, tacere. See 

299, g. 
hold cheap, parvi pendire, 266. 
home, to, domum : at, domi : from, dome. 
honey, met, m^Uis, 
honour ( = the honorable), hont^oMi 

( = probity)^M, ei. 

honorable conduct, honestas. Honor 
able, honestus. Honorably, honeste. 

hope, sperare. (See 15.) 

horseback, on. ex equo : (of more than 
one person) ex equis. 

house, at my, domi meee, 

how (with aaj.), quam, 

how aisgracefm it is, quanto oppnMM 

, est, 

how many, quot. 
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how few there are, who — "i quohU' 
qut»qtu eat, qui • . 7 {with nibj.) 

huager, fames, i». 

hurry, to be in a,fe9Hnare. 

hurt, nocere, dat. ; Icedere (oec feet.) 

hurtful, to be, noeere, 

husband, vir, 291. 



I. 



I for my put, eauidem. 

If — not, nuL 4ol. 

if however, «m atUem, 451. 

ignorant, to be, ignorare {ace.), 

ignorant : not to be i^orant that, Ac, 

non ignorare, tpim, 
ignorant : who is ignorant that, Ac, ? 

qma ignorat, quin . . . ? 
ignorant of, mdit (gen.). 
immediately after the battle, eanfeetim 

apra^io, 348. 
immense, ingena. 
immortalj immortalie, 
impiety, tmpietaa. 
impiety : if it may be said without — , 

si'faa est dictu, 364. 
impiety : it cannot be said without — , 

nefas eat dictuy 364. 
importance, it is of^ itUereat {gen.), 203. 
importance, it is of great, magni (or 

multwn) interest, ^, a. 
Important, graoior. 
importune, fagitare. 
impose on, trnpcmere, pom, posit, 233. 
Impute as a foult, vitio or culpie dare 

OTvertere, 242. 
in the presence of the people, apitd 

pojntlum. 
1b (an author), apiut {XenopJwntem, 

Ac). 
In front, afronte. 
in flank, a latere. 
in the rear, a tergo. 
in triumph (to lead), per tnumphum. 
inattentive to, negligens {gen.), 183. 
increase, augere, aux. auct, {trans.) 

creacere, erev ^utit.). 
incredible, ineredwilis. 
mTonsistent with, aUenus, 212. 
inconvenient, inoommodtts. 
induce, adducere tU, Ac. ^ 

Indulge, indtUgere, dvls, dtdt {dot.). 
inaustry, dUigentia. 
inflict punishment on, aliquem pcmd 

qficere, 276. 
iaffuence : to have great — wltb, mulr 
fum valere apitdaUqwm. 



inform, certvoremfacert, 187* 

information. See Gvoe. 

inhabit, incolere. oohi, culi, 

injure, molar e, ( = do harm to) Uedmt 

{ace.). 
injunous, it is, nocet {dai.). 
injury, injuria. ^ 

innocent, innocens. 
insignificant * how — ! quam wuiiwst 
insolence to such a height of, so {ado^ 

insolenHee, 612. 
instance for, verbicausd. 
interest ( = true interest), uHlUas, 
interest : it is tlie — o^ interest {gen.), 

203. 
interests fto consult the). See 233. 
interests (to provide for). See 233. 
interview. See Have. 
intimate : to b^ — YfithJamUianUr lUi, 

abl. 
inventor, inventor, fern. inventTix. 
invest ( = blockade), obsidere, sed, seas. 
invoke, appetiare. 
iron-hearted, ferreus. 
is ( = is distant), distat. 
island, insula. 
it cannot be but that, JUri non potest 

quin. 
it is not every man who can, &c., nan 

cujusvis est, &c. 190. 
Italy, Italia. 



J. 



Javelin, jaculum. 

jest, jocus. 

jewel, gemma. 

join battle with, committere proBUitn 

{cum). 
journey, on the, inter viam. 
joyful, Icetus. 
just (equitable), <BqavM. 
lustice, justiHa» 



Keep, servart, 

keep one's word, fdempree^are. 

keep up a certain state, spUndida se 

gerere. 
kill, interfere, occidere, neeare, 30& 
king, rex, rigis. 
know, scire, novisse, ealUre, 385. 



L. 



Lal>our, labor. 
\ \ttm.e ol oi^\&%^ dimidm oiUro podo» 
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hrge, magnui, 
lasting, Mmpitomiit. 
latter, the, hk, 
laugh, ricUrej rU, rU* 
law, leXf legia, 
lay on, imponere, 

lay a person under an, obligation, gro' 

Ham ab cUi^uo vnire, 
lay down a magistracy, magiairahan 

abdicare; (or te with a&/., 306.) 
lead a life, agere vUam ; eg^ acL 
le&gne^fcedtiSf eria, 
learning, branch of^ dodrina. 
lean on, niti^ niausj nixus (dbl, 273). 
learn, discerCj didie. 
learn by heart, ediseere, 
leave, relinquert^ liq^ lid: (by will), re- 

linquere, 
leave ( = go out of), excedere (wUhabl) 

cessy 83. 
leave nothing undone, nihil prteUrmU-' 

tere quvn. 
leave off, desvnere^ deaij denL 
leg. See Lame, 

leisure : I have — ^ vacat mikif 154. 
Lemnos, LtemnoSf G. i. 
aet me know, fac aciam {wOk vt 

omitted), 
iet out to DC built by contract, locare 

faciendum. 
letter, literce^ pi. : epistola. 
levy troops, adectum habere, 
liable to, obnoxiuSf 212. 
liar, mendax (adj.). 
lie, mentiri. 
lie near, adjacere^ 229. 
life, vi^a; ( = life- time) tetat. In the 

life-time of Augustus, Augu&to 

vicOf 364. 
lift up, toUerCf nuttUf aublaf. 
light, levis. 
light ( = kindle), accendere : succendere 

rogum, Ac. (See 299, h.) 
lightning, /t^men, inia. 
like, iimUUf dat.: ( = equal to in dze) 
*^~ inatary (gen,), 
like (verb). See 491, d, 
lines : to draw up an army in three — ^ 

triplicem aciem inatruere. 
literature, literce, 
little, or a little ( =/ew thmga^) patuxu 

23. 
little : but or too — , parum, 
little, a ( = some, but not much), pan- 

lum ; pauhilum, 402. 
long, dvu :pride7nf jamditi,jampridem. 

See 420. 
long for, avere^ of an tmpaiientf ge§Hre 

of ajoyoua longing. 



look to that Toursel^ id ipae tidirie. 

loquacious, loquax. 

lose, perderef perdidf perdU: lose (pas* 

sively), amittere, (See 66.) 
lose an opportunity, oocaaionem amU' 

tere, 
lose flesh, corpuB amittere, 
love, a7nar«, diligere, (See 185, a.) 
lover of, amana^ diUgena (gen., 183.). 
lover, such a lover of^ adeo amana oi 

dili^ena (gen., 183). 
lowest, mfimuaf imua, 
lust, iThidOy inia, 
luxurious luxurioaua. 
lyre, to play on the. See Teach, 



M. 



Mad, to Xie^furere, 

madness, am^entia, 612. 

magistracy, to hold, magiatr^stum ge- 

rere. 
make, facer e (fee, fad ) ; officio : am 

madejSo. 06«. * makes a/2 ^tng-« 

(ace.) flourish;' in Lat. * makes 

that (ut) all thinga (nom.) should 

flourish,' 254. 
make the same promise, idem poUiceri^ 

pollicittta, 
make treaty, <&c., foBdua icere, 299. 
make this request of you, illud te rogy 

(tU ne), 
make ( ^ appoint to an office), erearc 
make mention of meminiaae, recor^ 

dari, 201. 

S^er^°^ith,|«^«^->^-(*^-) 
make the same faxMist, idem gloriari, 
make it my first object, id agere (ut) 
make for us, a nobiafacere. 
make a decree in a. man's fevour, ae- 
. eundum aUquem decemere; dxreo^ 

decrd, 
making haste (after omu eat), propa- 

rate, {abl, part 171). 
maker, effector t fern, ^ectrix, 
man, homo, vir, TSee so, y.) 
man: lam not the — to; non iaaum, 

qui (aubj,), 
manners ( = morals, character,) mores, 

um, pi. 
many, multi. 
march a^nst the enemy, eibmam ir§ 

hoattbua. 
marry (of a female), nubere (dat. 222). 
Marseilles, Maaailia. 
master, magister, dominua, herua. (See 

180.) 
matter, rea. 
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mean time ; in the — , vrUerinL interea. 

(See 402.) 
means, by no, minime, 
meat, cibua, 
medicine, medicma. 
meditate, mtditari (ace.), 
meet, to go to, obviam ire (dot,). 
melt, Uquiaeerey lieu. 
iperchant mereator. 
mkidle of, mediu» (in agreement witli 

its subst. 179). 
mile ( = 1000 paces), mille fHuma : pi. 

MiUia pasmum. 
Miletus, of, J^^RlutuM, 
milk. laCf lacti», 
mina, mens^ menH»; animtu, 
mindful, memor {gen.). 
miserable, miaery era^ <&c. 
mistaken, to he^faUi. 
mistaken, I am, mefaUU. 
mock, illudere (dai. 229). 
moderate, moderari (ace, or dot. 220). 
money, pecunia. 
month, menMitf m, 
moon, luna. 
moral, aanchu. 
morals, morety vm. 
more, pha (with gtn,). For more, 

pluria. 
mortal, morUdia. 
most men, pleriqtu, 
motion, nuOuMf iU. 
mound, agger. 
move, moveref mov^ moL Move, neui. 

tnoveri, 
much, mulkL n. pi. (but if oppoaed to 

many things, or followed by gen, 

muUum.) 
much less, fudunij 443. 
multitude, muUitwdo^ %m». 

N. 

Naked, nuduB. 

name, nominaare (also » to appoint). 

nature, naturas rerum naiuriL 

near, prove (aee,). 

near, to be very, minimum abeaae (im- 

pers.) quin, 92. 
nearer, praptorg {adv.) propiuSy 211. 
Dearer am, projkua abaum (qwmC^^ 319. 
nearest, proximua. 
nearly, proper p^ene. 
need, ^ere, indigere {abl. or gen.). 
Deed, have — of, opuaeat, 176^ e. 
need, you have no — , nihil ojma est. 
negligent, negligena (gen.), 183. 



neighbourhood, in your^ iaiie, ^ 
neighbourhood, from your, iaiinc. aSSY 
neighbourhood, to your, iatuc. i 

neither -nor, I'^ZT'^ 
' ( nec-^nec 

neutral, mediua. 

never, nunquam» 

nevertheless, tam^n, 

newB of the town, rea urbante. 

next : the next thing is, aequUur tit, 86. 

night, by, nocht or nocte'. 

no, nulkta; after n«, quia. 

no one, nerno. 

no painter, neiM piftor, 

nowhere, } 

no whither, f""*?""^ 

no time, niJvU temporia. 

nobody, nemo, inia.* 

none of you, nemo veairum, 

none of those things, nihil eorum, 

nor, nequty nee: but after ut or ne it 

is neve or mu. 
not, non. After reZ., see p. 215, d. 
not yet, nandum. 
not one's own, alienua. 
not even, tu — quidem. 
not only — but also, non aokim^-aed, 

or verum etiam, 
not so far off, to be, propiua abeaae, 
not to say, ne dicam. 
not that — but, non quod — aed; non 

quo — aed; non eo or ideo quod — 

atdy 492. 
QOt at all, nikU. 

not as if not, non quin, with aubj. 
not to be far frt>m, hand muUum lor 

haudprocul) abeaae (qum). 
nothing, nihil. 

nothing but, mhil aliud Tim, 185. 
nourish, oZere, alu, aHt or aU. 
now ( = already), jam. 
number, numerare, 

O. 

Obey, par9ret obedire (dot. Sea 222V 
object, not to, non reeuaar'e quMn, 92. 
obligation, lay a man under a great, 

confer an— on, magnam abaKquo 

(Cic.)f apud aliquem (£A».), gra- 

tiamimre. 339. 
obliging, ammodua. 
obstruct, intercluderey dtu, 
obtain, potiri (abl, gen.), 
occasion: you have no — to huny, 

nihil eat quodfeatinea, 477. 



* Neminu' md nemine are not found, but nuUiua^ nuUo: — except now and then 
nemiru yvith pass, participle.— •NxMOQblaiwttmIie^\vtfe^^.^XkSft^betgcni<tw•ln^ 
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occasion i have— for optw est, 170. 

ocean, oceanus. 

occupy myself in, operam dare, 337. 

odious, to be, odio esse, 242. 

ol after * strip,* Ac. (obL) 

of, after * become,* * deserve wdl,^ Ac, 

^am persuaded* and when qf^ 

concerning, de, 
o£, after ^snqrdre,* ex, 
of others, altenus, a, um, 
of such a kind, ejusmodi. 
offend, offeTtdere, fend, fens {aec,), 
offend against, vioLare, 
offence : if I may say so without — , 

pace tud dtxerim, 
old, vetus, veteris {n. pi, Vetera), 
old man, senex, G, senis, G, pL urn. 
old age, senectus, lUis. 
one (of two), alter, G, ius, 
one thing — another, alitid — aliud, 38. 
one ( = a certain), quidam, 
one ( == some one, no matter who), 

cUiquis, 
one's, suus, 

only, adj. solus, G. itis, 
only; the — one who, unua qui (with 

sttbj.), 
only son, unicits JUius, 
opinion, to be of, censire. 
opportunity, occasio, 
oppose, rcDUgnare (dat,), obetare (dot,), 
or, aut, vet, ve, 456 (in questions an). 
or not, necne. See 122. 
orator, orator. 

OTdeT,jubere, juss {ace, with inf,), 
ought, oportet. See 126. 
out of e, ex, 
out or doors, ^/bm*. 
out : to dine out, coBnare foris, 339. 
over : it is all over with, actum est de, 
over against adversus, 
overpower (with emotion), frangere, 

freg,fract, 
overthrow, evertere, vert, vers, 
owe, debere, 
owing : it is owing to, per aliqfuem stat, 

qiunninus, Ac. 99. 
own (emphatic), ipsius or ipsorum, after 

meus^ tuus, Ac, 



P. 



Pace, passus, ^, 

pained, to be, doUre (ace. or abl, with 
de,), 

pardon, venia. 

pardon, ignoscere, noo (dat,); (of a su- 
perior) veniam dare, 

parent, parens; geniter, fem, genOrix, 

part, part, partis. 



partner, consors, 185. 

party, to be on our, a nobis seniire. 

past, the, prcBterita. 

peck, modius, 

peculiar, proprius, 212. 

perceive, sentire, ' 

perchance (in questions), quid in ec- 

qmd, numquid, 400. 
performJ^T^ per/ungijuncius (abl.), 
perhaps, fortasse. 
permitted, it is, licet. 
permitted, I am, licet mihi, 
perpetual, sempntemws, 
perseverance, perseoeranlia, 
persist, perseverare. 
persuade (= advise), suadere [dat.) ; =a 

advise effectually, persuadere, suas 

(dat.), 
persuaded, I am, persuasum est mihi 

de, <&c., or persuasum habeo, 291. 
perverse, perversus. 
perversely, perverse, 
philosopher, philosophus, 
philosophy, philosophia, 
piety,pietas, 
pity 0, miseret tm, or misereor, gen, 

(See 201, r.) 
pity, misericordia, 
plainly: see — through, perspectum 

habeo, 364. 
planet, pUmeta or es, 
plan, amsilium.. 
plant, serere, seo, sat. 
play, ludere, Ius, 
play on the lyre. See Teach, 
l^eai a cause, aeere cauwm, 
pleLdant, jvcunaus, 
please, placer e (dot,), 
pleasure, voluptas, 
poet, poeta. 
point: to be on the — of, in eo esse uL 

479. 
poison, venenum. 
Pompe^^y Pompejtu, 
possession, to oe in, tensre. 
possession, to gain, potior (abl. otgen.), 
possible as (alter superl,), quam^ va, 

410. 
possibly. As great as can possibly be, 

mtantus maximus potest tsse, 412. 
post tiimself, consid&re, sed, sess, 
poor, pauper, 
power, potentia of actual, potestas of 

legal, conceded, t&c, power, 
power: to put himself in their — ,pth 

testatem suifacere. 
power: to be in our — , in nostrd p(^ 

testate esse, 
powerful, potens, 
practice (^\v^sv^fi&^&.t^^^co^«^t^c^M.^o>^x. 
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praise, to, laudare. 

pray (= beg e&mestly), orare, 

predict, prcedicere. 

orefer, ahtepoTieref posUf posit, 

prefer a charge, reum/aeere de^ 187. 

prefer a capital charge against, m 

capUalU revm foctrt^ lOT. 
prefer a charge of immorality against, 

dt moribua rewnfaeerty 187. 
prejudicial, to be, chesst i^,). 
prepare, parare. 
present with, donarey 207. 
present, give us a, dano or muneri dare, 

242, (3.) 
present, to be, adesae {dot,). 
preservation : tend to the — , 335, e. 
pretend, aimulare, 
pretty often, nonntm^iuim, 
prevent, obstarcj obHtt {cUU.), 

prilstess, \ -""rdo., oHs. 

proceed against a person, conauUre in 

cUiquem. 
produce (= fruits), fruges, pi. 
productive of, tffi/iUna fe«ri.\ 183. 
profitable, to be, ^prodesat (oat.), 
promise, poUicert, licUua; promitUre. 

See 17, 1. See 15. 
prompt execution (after opua eat)^ mo- 

tureJactOf 177. 
prone, proclivia {ad.). 
property, all my^ omnia mea, 
property, all their, omnia aua. 
prosecute, poahdare. 201. 
protection, take unaer one's, tueri, 374. 
proud, auperbua. 
prove an nonour, Jwnori eaae; (prova 

done by sum with the dai., 242.) 
prove myself mindful; prceata^a me 

memorem,. 
prove my gratittide, > gratiam re- 
prove myself grateful, > ferre, 
provide for the interests o^ providere 

vidf via; proepicere, apex, aped 

(both with dai.). 
provided that, dum, modo, or dum- 

irOda lafUr vhidi *not* ia nc), 

494. 
pull down, diruere, ru, rut. 
punishment, poena. 
purpose, for tne, cauad. 
purpose, to no, nequicquam, fnuira. 
put ; put down, pontrty poau, poait, 
Dut off, eruere. «ru, extU. 
put in mind o^ admonere, 194. 
pyre, rogua. 



(^uite (to be without), plant (carere). 



Ratify a treaty, ieere Jadnu. 

rather, I had. m&Ui, 

rational faculty, TMna, 

rear, in the, a tergo. 

reason, vou, &c,, have no, ruidl e«f 

ipuM {afubj.). 
receive, oc-, tx-, re- eipare, cop, eepi, 

(See 306.) 
receive favourably, boni conaidere (in 

Quintil., Seneca, <^c.); in bonam 

partem accipere, 186. 
reckon, numerare. 
reckon one thing after another, poatha- 

bare. 
reckon as a fault, vitio veriere, 242. 
recollect, rernxniad. 
reconciled, to be, in gratiam redira 

(cum). 
recover, cenvaleacere, tain. 
recruit myseli^ me rcficere. 
refrain: I cannot — from, temperare 

mihi non poaaum, quin, <&c. 
regard the interests oi^proapicere, apex, 

apect {dat.). 
reign, regnare. 
reign: in your — , terege: ta regrumU 

or imparanie, 364. 
reject, repudiate. 
rejoice, gaudere, gamaua ncm. 
relate, narrare. 
relieve from, liberare {ablJ) ; (of a par' 

tial relief) levare (aU.). 
religion, religw. 
relying on, fretua {abl). 
remainder = rest of, 179. 
remains, it, rdiquum eat, reatat (ut). 
remedy, remedium. 
remember, m^miniaae (Imperat. mt^ 

m^nto); recordarLremmiacu (See 

201, q.) 
remind, admonere (gen.), 
render, reddere, did, dit. 
renew, renovare. 
repair, re/fcentffee, feet. 
repay a ^ndness, gratiam reftarrt. 
repent : I — me, wa pienUet (gen.). 
report, fama, 

require, egere, indigere {gen. oU.). 
required, are, opua awed, 172. 
resignation, eeqwaa animua. 
resignation, the most or greatest^o^ts- 

aimua animtu. 
resist, reaiatere, reatitt repugnaro 

{dot.). 
resolve, conatituere, aiiiu, atitut. 
rest, reqtUea. 
rest on, niti, 273. 
\ Te&X of. adj. rdiquua. (See 179.) 
\ iQSl) ^ \&^ ceUra otmrmu 
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restore liberty to his country, patriam 

in libertaiem vindicare, 
restrain, temperare idcU.\ 220. 
restrained, to be, iruiiberu 
retain a grateful sense, grcUiam habere. 
return, redire^ reverti^ revenire, (See 

339, p.) 
return thanks, gratiaa agere; eg^ act, 
revile, nuUedicere {dot,). 
reviler, vituperator, 
revolt from, d^ficere ab ; feCf feet. 
rich, divei. 
riches, diviiuB. 

right, rectus : (of situation,) dexter. 
rise, oririf tor, ortus. (See 443.) 
rival, (Emulari {dot, or ace.). 
river, ^umen, amniSf fiwDiua^ 472, o. 
rob, spoliare {abl.), 
rod, virgcBf pi. 

rope (= hanging), suspendium. 
Rome, Roma. 
Roman, Ronumtu. 
rule, regvla. 
ruling power, to b* rerumpotiri. 



Safety, saluSf viia. 

^ilSong, \prceteTvJihs vedua (occ). 

sake : for the — of, cauaSi, 

sake, for its own, propter aeae. 

salute, aalviare. 

same. idem. 

satisfaction, to your, <&c., ex {pu&) aen- 

tentid. 
satisfactorily, ex aententid. 
satisfy, aatiafacere {dot.). 
say, dicer e: (ssoaaerta) ait. 
say that — not, negare. 
say : not to say, ne dicam. 
say : they (= people) B&Y^feruiu, 

say: as they say,, l^oxmt. 

saying: as the— is, {«*"*«'**• 

says he, inauU. 

sauce, commmeiUium. 

scarcely, vir. 

sea, mare. By sea and land, Urrd 

mari^ue, 
season, tempeataa. 
seasoning, condimentum* 
aecond, alter. 
sedition, aeditio. 
sec, mdere; (= distinguish ; have the 

aenae of sight) eemere. 
see that you don't, vide ne. 
see (plainly) through (any thing), ali' 

quid perapectum hab^e^ 364. 
see ; do you see to that, id tu vUllhia. 
seem; viderif visits, 

15* 



seize on, incesaere {of fear, &c.), 229. 
sel^ selves. (See 368.) I myseJif, 

ipae^ 33. 
sell, vendere (vendid, venditi. 
sell, neyi. venire (reneo), 267. 
senate, aenatua, 
send, mittere. mis, miaa, 
send forward, preemittere. 
send (news by letter), peracribere, 
send to the assistance oi^ awnlio tnU^ 

tere (two daiives), 
sentence, sententta. 
serpent, aerpena. 
serve a campaign, 9/t/>«ni;Uum mererc, 

or m^rerL W8. 
serves, eat (with dat. 237). 
service, to be o^ prodeaae (dat.). 
serviceable, idoneua. 
sesterce, aeatertiua. 
set on fire, incendere, succendere. Seo 

299. 
set out, pn^iciaciyfectua. 
set out to the assistance o^ auxilit 

pro^ficisd {two dcUivea). 

several, ifiuris. 

several times, 420. 

severe, gravia: gravior, 409, g. 

severity, gramtas. 

shadow, umbra. 

shed, prqfwndereyfud,fu8. 

should, = ought, debere, oportet, 126 > 

or (after Exerc. 49, Pt. I.) part 

in dua, 326, 327. 
show (myself brave), prabere. 
Sicily, SicUia. 
sick, ager, gra, grum: (of body or 

mvna) eegrotus. 
side, to be on our, a nobis stare, 
siege, obsidio. 
silence, ailentium: {habit of) taeitur^ 

nUaa. 
sUent, tadtus: (Jiabiiually) tacitumusi 
silent, to be, siUre, tacere. See 299. 
silver, argentum, 
sin, peecare, 

since, quuTn, quoniam, 492 
sister, aoror. 
size, magnUudo. 
skilled in, perUus (gen.), 
slaughter, trucidare, 
slave, aervua. 

slave, to be the, aervire (dot.). 
slay, ocddere, eid, da, 
sleep, aomnus. 

smack o^ redoUre {acc.\ } 945 
smell of, oUre, J °' 

snatch away, tripere, ripu, rept {dot of 

pers.V 
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Bnow, nijr, ftfvit. 

BO near home, tarn prope a demo. 

AO. The thing is so, rec Ua se habtt, 

Socrates, Socrates^ Gen, is. 

sold, to be, venire (iDeneo)^ 267. 

some, aliquis, mnspiamf 392. Sea 

note X. and 390, v. 
some one or other, nescio quis, 394. 
some body of consequence, aUmdSf 396. 
some other place, to, (dio. 394. 
some other place, from, aUunde. 
some other direction, in, aUo. 
some other direction, from, aliunde, 
some considerable, aUquantum. 
some — others, aJU — alii, 
sometimes iiannunquam^ aliquandOi 

interdvm. See 402.* 
somewhat. Omit, and put adj. In 

compar. 408 : or translate by paulo 

with compar. 
sorry : I am — for, piget me (gen.). 
soul, animus. 
sow, sererCf «ep, sat, 
Spain, Htspania. 
spare, parcere^ pepero {dot,). 
speak, loqui, locuhis. 
speak the truth, verum dieere, 
spear, hasta. 
speech, oration 249. 
spend nis life, vitam agere. 
spend his time (in), tempus impendXre^ 

337. 
spoken ill of, to be, maJUaiudire. 
sport : to make — o^ - iUudere, lus 

(dot.). 
stana in need o^ egere (gen. abl.). 
stand by, adesse (dai.). 
star, sUda^ See 51. 
stay (in a place), commorari, 
starvation, /amef. 
state, respublica, 
stick, bacillum, 

stir out of the city, urbe excedere, 249. 
stone, lapiSf adj. lapideus, 
storm, oppygnare (ace.), 
storm, to take by, per vim expugnare, 
strange, mirus. 
strength, vires, turn, 
strip off, exuere. 

strive, nUi, tnUi, nm», nixus^ vt. 
struck (by stones, lightning^ <&c.), ii^us. 
study, studere (dot!). 
subject to, obnoxius (dat). 
succeed ( =s follow), exeipere (aee.), 
successfully, ex sententid. 
Buccour, succurcre (dot.). 



such, talis. « 

such is your temperance, qiuB tua est 

temperanHoj 56. 
such a manner, in, ita (ui). 
suffer, sinere. siv; patL passus. Seu 

532. 
siiggestion, at your, te auctore, 
suitable, idoneus, 212. 
sun, sol, 

superior, to be, > antuellere^ preestars, 
surpass, 5 229. 

superstition, superstitio, * 
supper, coma. 
support ( =s nourish), alere, alu, alitj (A 

alt. 
surround, dreumdHre {arhem muro^ of 

m,urum urbt). 
survive, superesse. 
survivor, superstes, itis. 
suspense, to be in anxious, pendsrs 

antmt, animo (or if necessary, 

animis. 
suspicion, suspido. 
swallow, hirundOi dinis 
swear, jurare. 
Syracuse, Syracusts. 



T. 



Take,t capere (cep, cap£) : sum^re 

(sums, sumpt). See 492. 
take oy storm, expugnare, 
take in good part, boni consukre, 185. 
take away, aaimerei eximere. See 385, 

o (em, empt) : eripere (dat. of pers.). 
take' measures against, constdere in 

(ace.). 
take cruel measures against, crudeliter 

in (aliquem) consulere. 
take a camp, exuere hastes castris, 233 
take care, cavere, cat, caut, 
take care that, vide (ne). 
take under one's protection, tueri, 374. 
take hold o^ prehendere. 
teach, docere, two ace. 257^ 
teach to play on the lyre, JUUbus doeert 

(i. e. tern with or on the stringa). 
teacher, magister; fem,magistra, 
temple, templum, 
tenacious, tenax (gin.), 
tend, to, 335, c. 
terrify, terrere. 
territory, ager, 
thank, rrazias agtre, 
that (after doubt, diny, &c, with n&g.\ 

quin. 



* ilarius interdum quam uoauunquam esse memento. 
f Take arms, arma capere, ox vumere. VPv:«ro:^ 
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that (after f6ar), na; that — not, ut (or 

that, as nom. to *««,' <&c., agrees with 

nom. after it, 386, m. 
that famous, t^6, 381. 
that (after * U remainay* * Ufollowt '), vi, 
tiiat too, et is; idemqtu, \ ope 
that too not, necia^ \ *'°' 

that only, xa demum, 385. 
Thebes, 7Jieb<Bfarum. 
then ( =s at. that time^, turn. 
then I = after), deindey inde. 
then ( = therefore), igitur, itaque. 
there, ibi, 

there is no doubt, non eat dubium quin. 
there are some who (think), aunt qui 

{putent). 
there are not wanting, non deaunt qui 

{svbjX 
there are found some who, reperiuntur 

qui (subj.). 
think, cenaere, putare^ exiatimare^ or- 

bitrari^ See 257. 
think nothing of, nihiii facere, 266. 
thighf femur y oria^ n, 
thing. A thing which (referring to a 

preceding sentence), id quod : 

sometimes, qucB rea, 36. 
thirst for, aitire^ ace, 240. 
this being the case, qius quum iia aint. 
thousand, miller adj. ; pL mUliay subst. 
threaten, minari. See end of 222. 
three hundred, trecenii. 
three days, space of, triduum. 
three years, space o^ triennium, 
through, expressing the cauae, sign of 

ahl. 
throw before, projic^ire, jec. ject (see 

75, IX 
throw off, exuere. 
till, colerey coluy cult, 
till, danecy durn, quoadj 507, &c. 
time, at that, id temporia. 
time : at the time ox the Latin Gkunes, 

L/udia Latinia. • 
time, for a long, dudum^ diu^ jamdur 

durrif &c. See 420. 
times, twD or three ( = several times),* 

bia terque, 
times, two or tliree ( = not more than),* 

biaterve. 
dmes. many times as great, muUia 

rrtib^a major, 
, timidua. 
tired : am — of, t<sdet me (gen.'f, 
to death (after condemn)^ capUta, 
to no purpose, neqaicquam, fruaira. 
See 33. 



to each other Rafter wnirary, compare^ 

inter ae, 
toga, toga. 

together (after to compare), inter ae. 
to-morrow, eras. 
tongues : to hold their ~, 299. 
too much, nimiua {nimiua aomnua, oi 

nimium aomnt). 
too dear, nimio. 

top o^ aummua, (adj. See 179). 
torch, t<Bda. 
tortured : to be — in mind, diacruciart 

animi, 
towards, adveraua, erga, 470 : in, .281. 
treacheiy, proditio, 
treason, proditio. 
tresAy, jwduaf eria. 
tribime, tribunua. 
triumph, triumphua. 
triumph in, per iriumphum (ducere). 
triumph : gain a — for a victory over 

the Gauls, de QaUiatriumphare. 
troublesome, moleatua, 
Troy, Troja. « 

true : it is — but, iUe quidem — aed, 383. 
truly, vere. 
trustworthy, fddia. 
truth, veriiaa. 

turn back, retertere, reverti, 339. 
turn out, ermdere, vaa, 
turn it into a fault, vitio vert^e. 242, 

Tuscan, Tuacua, 

two days, space o^ biduum. 



U. 



Unacquainted with, rudia (gen.). 
unbecoming, it is, aedecet (ace.). 
unburied, inJiumatua, 
mider favour, bond tud venid. 
under such an age, 306. 
understand, intdligere, lex, lect. 
undertake, auacipere : ( = engage to doj 

recipere. 
undertake to corrupt, corrumpendum 

auacipere. 
unexpectedly, de improviao. 
unfriendly, tnimicua. 
unless, rnaij 451. 
unless indeed, niai vero, or forte 
unless I am mistaken, niaimefaUiL 
unlike, diaaimilia (dcU.). 
unmindful, immem^rr (gen.). 
unskilled in, imperltua (gen.). 
unteach, deaocere ; (tvfo accua,) 
imwilling, to be, nolle. 



* Bib tbbqui ai^ebtt, minuet bib ti«t& wAobrntu. 
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nnwilling, ?,--«;/,,^ 

unwillingly, }*'">»«»• 

unworthy, indigntu (abl.), 

use, v/t {usus)^ abl. 

use, make a bad — ofj male uH (aU.). 

use, make a perverse — of, pervene ttH 

{abl.). 
useful, utUis, 212. 
!i8eles8, innHli»f 212. 
Utter many fiedsehoodt, fMtUa menHri 

{de), &. 



V. 



Vain, in, rucqaicquam; fruHra (See 

33). 
value, tutimarty 264. 
valuable, pretionts. 
very (with auperL)^ vel, 410. 
very manv, permuUi. 
very much, permi^o. 
very little, perpauca, 
very, to be translated by magnua or 

mimmu«, when the adj. after * very * 

is translated by a subst. * Is very 

honorable^* * magno tionori eatf* 2i2, 
vice, vUium. 
violence, via, 
virtue, virtuSf virhUie. 
virtuous, honeatut, 
virtuously, htmeate. 
visit (on ouaine8a\ adire; (as & friend) 

viaeref (on buairuaaf or not) con- 

venire. See 249. 
voyage, to have a prosperous, ex aenr 

tentid navigare. 



W. 

Wage, gererey geaa^ gest, 

wait, manere. 

wait for, expedare^ opperirij prceatolari, 

See 229. 
wait upon, convenire (ace.). 
walk, amlnUare. 
wall, murua; (of a walled city)wM8nia, 

pi.; (of a house) ttoHm, etia: (of a 

garden, Ac.) macerto. 
wanting to be, deeaae (dot.). 
war, in, bello. 

warn, monere (ttf, n^). See p. 222, note, 
washed, to be (of an ialand)^ eircumr 

fuTidiyfuatia. 
watch over, carer«, cop, cowl {dul.). 
water, aqua, 
^me^Jhidua, ^. 
mty, in such a, ita (vt), 
^Fearvi am, twdct tm (geiu). 



\ 



weight, onuMy eria. 

wel^ bene : ( = rightly), recCo. 

whatever, quicquidy neut. as aubai. 

quieunque (adj,). 
wheat, triticum. 
when, quum, quando^ 105. ( » as soon 

as) ubiy tUi 512. 
whence, unde. 
where, ttbi. 
where you are, iaHc;from^ where jron 

are, iatine ; to where, due. iatue. 
where in the world, ubi or ubinam 

geniium. 
whether— or (of two statements left 

doubtful), aive—aive : aeu — aeu. 
whether (in double dependent ques- 
tions), see 118, 119 ;nwn {in aingU 
^ dependent questions), 
which (of twoY vier. 
whip with rods, virgia eadere; cecJdf 

0(Ba. 
white, aUma. 
whither, quo. 
why. curj quare^ 106. 
whole, totua, univeraua, (See 179.) 
will, against my, invitua. Against the 

will of Caius, invito Caio, 
willing to be, velle. 
wind, ventua. 
wine, vinum. 
winter (as adj.)j hibemua. 
wisdom, aapieniia. 
wise, aapiena. 
wish, velle, 142. 
wish well to, cupere alicui. 
with, cum. 

with, after, *to do' de. 
with, after * to make a beginnings' a, ab. 

{in the housis o^ ") „^, .^ \ 
in the mind of/ ?P^(?£) 
in the estimation ^^and after 
o^ 
inthepresenceo^ j 
without, avne; or adj. expera {gen.), 
without, to be, carere {abl.). 
without beixip^ heard, inaudOua, a, um, 
without : before partic. aubat, non, or 
some other negative, with parti* 
ciple, 363, c. nemu, vX non, gtnn, 
520. 
without, after nunqitam and before 
particip, aubst. quin with wJbj^ 

wolf, lupua, 

wonder at, admirarL 

wonderful, mirua. 

wont, to be, aoUre, aolitua avm, 

wooL lana, 

word, verbum. 



m/ulium 
valere.) 
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worid, mundus: orbis terr<B or terr<i- 

rum. 
world, in the (after nq>erL)f vdf 410. 
worthy, dignua {abl.). 
would have been (better), > fuU, not 
would be (tedious, &c.), \ fwinL 
wound, vulnu8f eri». 
wound, ferire, ieertf 299. 
wretched, tnimer, a, vm. 



write (news), pencribetye. 



Y. 

Yesterday, heri, 
young, juvenis. 
youth (s time of), JuventiUf iUi$t jtk- 

youth (■> body of )| J^f7en^>06. S3oe398l 



IJVllEX II. 

LATIN, AND CRITICAL REMARKS. 



Words followed by (s) are distinguished from their synonymes. 



A, ab, abs, 348. 

ab hinc : not wUh ordincUs, Place qf^ 
abhinc, 305. 

a nobis stare ; facere ; sentire, 348. 

a manu sennis, 348. 

abdicare magistratum, or se magis- 
tratu, 308. 

abesse (s), 227. r. (propius). 

ac, atque (s), 4, d. 

accedit (hue — quod or ut), 513. 

accendere (s), 299, h. 

accidere Ts), 374, d. 

accipere (s), 299, h. 

AccTrsATiYE of the personal pronoun 
seldom omitted before the infin, ex- 
cept after /o^eri, cficere, Qpvnm\ Ac. 
p. 65, s. 

acies (s), 348, t. 

actum est de, 59. 

adesse (s), 227, q. 

adimere (s), 385. 

adire (s), 294, k. 

adjuvare (s), 222, k. . 

adspergere aliquid alicui, or aliqucm 
aliquil re, 233. 

aedes (s), 356, y. 

aequalis, 212, x. 

SBqui boni facere. 185*. 

stemus (s), p. 49, c. 

ait esse paratus, 149, c. 

ales (s), 480, u. 

aliquando (s), > at^ 

allquantum (s), \ ^^' 

aliud — aliud, 38. 

aliud -alio (fertur), 4U0, d. 

am are (s), p. 68, a. 

ambulatum est, 296. 

amittcre (s), 56, n. 

umnis (s), 472, o. 

amcenus (s), 212, y. 



an, in single queattonSf 120, f. 
an non (s), 122, b. 
an quisquam? p. 139, c. 
anima, -us (s), 92, e. 
apparere (s), 150, w. 
appellare (s), 51, i. 
aptus (s), 2i2. 
astrum (s), 51. 
audis seu Jane, 272, p. 
aut (s), 456. 
auxiiiari (s), 222, k. 
' ), 281, s. 
420. 
avis (s), 480, u. 



B. 



ave (s), 
avere (s), 
s),4 



Beatus (s), 443. 

bibere (s), 278, k. 

blsterque, ?42A + 

bisterve, S^^'^ 

bona tuH venitl, 428. 

boni consulere, 185. 

BUT qfler nemo, nullus, &c, 44. 

C. 

cadere (a), 299, i. 

callere is), 385. 

capere (s), 492. 

caput feritur alicui, 294 (b). 

carere (s), 273, h. 

caritas (s), 281, r. 

cave putes, 539. 

cavere alicui; aliquem; sibi; ab all 

quo, 233. 
censere (s). 257, x. 
certiorem facere, 187. 



f Bis tbbqub aug^bity minuet bis t¥S.t& 'os^XaLVom* 
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CHARGE in ihi ace, if expressed by a 

neut. pran.t 194. 
circumdare urbem muro, > 932 
circumdare murum urbl, J 
civiTAs in appos. to the plural name of 

a people: Carmonenses, qwe est 

civitaSf 138, k. 
claudus altera pede, 276. 
ccepi (s), 150. X. 
cceptus est, 150, x. 
comes (s), 185, z. 
comissatio (s), 428, b. 
committere ut, 479. 

COMPABATIVS Ofan ADYEBB, p. 37, V. 

compilare, 257, g. 
componere (s), 222, r. 
concessum est (s), 124, d. 
CONDITIONAL forms qf the infin., p. 

160, X. 
conferre (s), 222, r. 
CONSEQUENCE in per/, tubj, for im- 

perf, 418.t 
consors (s), 185, z. 
consulere alicui : in aliquem, 233. 
contendere (s), 222, r. 
contingere (s), 374, d. 
convenire (b), 249, f. 
convivium (s), 428, b. 
creber (s), 410, n. 
crederes, 426. 
credor {when rigM)^ 474, r. 
cruor, 229, f. 

cujus es temperantisB, 56. 
culpa (s), 242, g. 
cunctl (s), 443. 
cupere (s), 420. 
cur(s), 105, f. 
curare allquid faclemium, 351. 



D. 



damnare yoti, yotis. 201, s. 

damnare capitis, 201. 

damnor a nolente esse bono, not Latirm^ 

152, y. 
dapes (s), 428, b. 
de facie nosse, ^ 
de improviso, > 521. 
de industrid, ) 
debere Ts), 126, f. 
deesse (s), 227, r. 
defendere, 374. 
delictum (s), 428, c. 

OEMONBTBATIVS PBON. SOmdimM tX* 

pressed after quin, p. 30, note e. 
See 88, (a). 



desitus est, 150, y. 
desperatus, 229. 
deterior (s). 410. 
dicere (s), 177, q. 
diligere (s), p. 68, a. 
diu (s), 420. 
dolere (s), 521, a. 
dominus (s), 180. 



dono dare, 242, (3). 
:i).242,h. 
dubito. See Questions, S 14. 



donum (•). 242, 



dudum (s), 420. 
dulci8,21l, 



V. 



dum, 494. 
dummodo (ne), 494. 



E re meE est, 542. 

!^n,,?« \ 400, e. 
ecquis. ) ' 

edere (bJ, 257. 

egere (sk 273, h. 

ego credor, when correct^ 474, r. 

eo insolentiffi, 512. 

epulsB (s), 428, b. 

eTgOyWtmgen.^ 207. 

esse honon alicui, 242. 

est infinitum, 426. 

et is (idem, &c.), 385. 

evenire, 374, d. 

EVEB, Jiowirandatedy p. 141, k. 

ex pedibus laborare, 542. 

excedere urbe, urbem, 244, q. 

excipere (s), 299, a. 

eximere (s^, 385. 

expilare (s), 257, g. 

exspectare (s), Sf27, z. 

«??iis ^«)> 276, u. 



P. 



fac ut, 539. 

fjEicere de, 291; facere non possum 

qnin, 89. 
facturos pollicentur, 149, c. 
fallere (s), 38, z. 
faUit me, 209. 
familiariter uti, 456. 
fanum (s), 356, Y. 
fori (s), 177, q. 
fas est, 124, d. 
faustus (s), 443. 
felix (s), 443. 



t Potius dixerim, ubi de re proteiitSL ogaXui, i^TtetVMSi wW^jMa.gc^:;^^«e»» 
ncnitmfadi spectare j imperfectum mmtem ct cofosUium o^wvXVa. \»s«E^^'t * 
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iestinare (s), 177, m. 

fieri potest ut, 129. 

flagilare (s), 257. 

fluviuB (s), 472, V. 

forsitan, 494. 

fortior quam prudentior, 452; w. 

frequens (s), 410, n. 

fnictus ) /_x QQ „ 

rruges 5 W, 33, u. 

fhifttra (b), 33, v. 
fugit me, 209. 
fuit utilius, Ac, 426. 
fundamental rule for the sequence of 
tenses, 40. 

PUTUBB BUBJUNCT., 41. 



a. 



gaudere (s), 521, a. 
gestlre (s), 420. 
prratus (s), 212, v. 



H. 



heeres ex drodante, &c., 556. 

haud (s), p. 70, h. 

haud scio an, 116. 

haud scio an nemoy atrongtr ffum haud 

scio an quisquam. Is the latter 

form correct? Ste note on Diff. 

qf Jdimu 25. 
herus (s), 180. 
hie, 377, Ac, relaHng te fhe more remote 

tDordy 378, h: to idde quo potieei- 

mum €^mu8y 378, h (3). 
homo (s), 38, y. 
hosUs (s), 221, z. 



I. 



icere (s), 299, 1. 

id, not to he need ae nam. to *to he* 

tshen a wubst, fcXUnoB^ but to agree 

with that aitbat,f p. 135, m. 
id etatis 163, 0. 
ID QuoD/or quod onfyf adde emphaeiBf 

p. 27, note ♦. 
idem (so^). 387. 
idem est qui (or ac, atque>, 46, b. 
idoneus (s), 212* ; qui, 486. 
^ffno8cere(B), 428, c. 
Ille, 49, 377, Ac. i toUh quidem in vot' 

tial conee$eum$i followed &y a * otUf* 

383. 
bnperare (s). 78, w. 
impertire aliquid alicul; or aliquem 

aliqui re, p. 86, c. 
in ante diemt ^30* 
to die0, 69, U 



incendere (s), 299, h. 

incipere (s), 150, x. 

incolumis (s)^ 542. 

incumbere rei or in rem^ p. 8^. 

incusare (s), p. 72, m. 

indigere (s), 257. 

induere, 233. 

inimicus (s), 212, z. 

nrFiNiTiYK, with participle or Mub»l» in 

the nom. hy attraction^ 54. 
inquit, 177, q. 
inspergere aliquid alicui or aliquem ali- 

iquft re, p. 86, d, 
instar : when to he used, 207. 
inter se confraria, 25. 
interdum (s), 402. 
interea (s), 402 ; in neg. senteneea^'oee 

noteg, 
interesse (s), 227, q. 
interest Ciceronia esse eloquentie, 

wrongy 152, z. 
interficere (s), 308. 
interim (s), 402. 
invenire (s), 177, o. 
ipse ( = exacUy)y 308. 
IPSE, with^era. ^on., wfien in the nom., 

when in oblique case^ 368. 
IPSE, hardly ever in the nom. {in Cic,} 

after appended met, p. 131, c. 
ira8ci(s),222. 
is sum qui, 483. 
is (ea, id), the ueu^ pron. for the third 

person where there is no envj^iasis^ 

no distinction to he marked^ 37, u. 
iste, that of yours^ 377 (c). 
iste, in letters, refers to ffie place 

where on^s correspondent resides, 

382. 
istinc, 387. 
{to justum, si es^ Ac, 451. 



J. 



jampridem cupio. 413. 

JUBSRB (ace with, inf.; ut teihen ttaed 

absmutely)f p. 80, h. 
jucunde vivi non r^otest, 604. 
jucundus (s), 211, v. 
jUTare (s), 222, k. 



L. 



IsBtari, 521. 

latet me, or mihi (had)i 259, a. 
libenter( = /iA:eto), 492. 
libertinus > /„% khi 
Ubertus jW»56l. 



m 
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licet {aWuntgh)j 451. 
iocare aliquid faciendum, 
(ocare (s), 480, y. 
loqiii (s), 177, q. 
ludis Latinis, 311. 
lugere (s), 521, a. 

M. 

maceria (a), 233. 

macte esto, Ac., 280, q. 

major annia vigintl, Ac., Q. on ff 42. 

male audire, 492. 

mandare (s), 78, w. 

me (misenmi) qui, 486, i. 

mederi (s), 222, 1. 

medicina > ^ * n-* • 

medicamentum J Wi -^'i '• 

memini (s), 62, q. 61, 1. 

memini legere, 426. 

mens (s), 02, c. 

metuere (n«, iU)y 95 ; 8. 99, e. 

minari mortem alicui, 222. 

miserari ^ 

misereri > (s), 201, r. 

miseret me) 

modo, 494. 

mcenia (s), 233. 

mcBrere (s), 521, 

monere t, tt/ ; tm ; ace, with tTif., 189, k. 

monere (s), 222, i. 

munus (s), 242, h. 

mums (s), 233. 



N. 



nam impended toirUemgatites^ p. 140, 

ne quis {not^ uti « 

nemo), when a purpose is 

ne quid (no^, ut I expreaaed vjUhmtt 



emphaaia on ihe 
negative, 80. 



nihil), 
ne unquam (noif 

ut nunquam), 
ne = that (^ter verba of fear, 95. 
ne — quidem, 185. 
nedicam, 443. 
necare (a), 308. 
necesse est 504. 
necne (s), 122, b. 
nedum (ut), 145. 
nemo pictor, 443: nemlois, nemine; 

aee note p. 129. 



neque, wUh verb = vfiihout, 520. 

nequicquam (s), 33, v. 

nescio quis, 394. 

nescioan, 116. 

niliil me terret, 443. 

nihil habeo quod, 477 

nihi aUud nisi, 185. 

nihil aliud quam rident, 450. 

nisi, 451. 

nisi forte, or vero, 451. 

noli putare, 539. 

nolle » tDOuld not, 541. 

nomen est mihi Cbio, 239. 

non (s), p. 70, h. 

non possum quln (forfaceM non po» 
sum quin; or, non possum noQ 
wUh infin,) ahotUd not be imUatad* 
[Cicero quotea non possum 
quin ezclamem, from Plautus.] 

non quod, or quo— sea, 492. 

non desunt qui putent, 477. 

non solum — yerum (or sed) etiam, 257. 

non est quod, 477. 

nonne, 102. 

nonnunquam (s), 402. 

noscere (s), 365. 

N08TBUM, yESTBUM, after partUweo, 
and voith omnium, 372. 

nullus dubito, 492. 

num, 102 

nuptam esse, 222,.m. 



O. 



OB, in oberro^c. b amb, l/i^, 248, r. 

obedire (s), 222. 

obire mortem, &c (s), 249, u. 

obyiam ire. 512. 
occidere (s), 308. 
operas pretium est 532. 
opitulari (s), 222, k. 
oportet (s), 126, 1 
oportet me facere, ) ^,y^ 
oportet (ego) faciam, J ^^ 
opperiri (s), 229, z. 
oppetere mortem (s), 249, u. 
oppidum (s), 63, z. 
opprobrium (s), 242, 1. 
optare (s). 420, opto ut. p. 214. 
opus est (s), 126, f. 170, L 
opus est properato, 177. 
opus absolution habeo, 364. 



t MoneOf = to warn a person to do aomethtng, sometimes takes infin. instead 
of ut with subj.— Cic. hardly erer uses the lnfin« if on^ ^-«\^s5^asL ««Iaiyf9k>^ 
named i^^raHo t^w movbTi omkMm •oiipiakk&. 
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orare'(8), 257.* 

OBIOIN OP THE PX&FECT WITH * RAVE ' 
IN MODEBN LANGUAGES, p. 130, 0. 

r»rt,i» I (8), 551. 



ortus 



i 



P. 



pace tu& dlxerim, 428. 
par (s), 212, x. 
piarSre (s). 222. 
parum (a), 402. 
paries (s), 233. 

FAETICIPIAL SUBSTANTIVE, CaUtlOIl 

26. See also p. 151, e. 

PAETZCIPLES IN BUS AND DUS, ff 46, p. 

126. 
PAXTiciPLEs of deponent verbs, 365. 
pasci (s), 257, k. 
pati (8), 532.* 
paululum I ,,^^ 402 



(s), 410. 



paulum 

pejor ^ 

PEBF. BUBj. (for imperf) in a corue- 

quenct v)ith ut, 418 : in obL narr, 

p. 161, z. 
PERSONAL PBON. EXPRESSED, tffhen there 

ia a distinction between two cuAuma 

qfthe same oer«on, p. 17, note, 
persuadere (s), 222, i. 
persuasum est mihi, 291. 
persuasissimum habeo {pad)^ 291, z. 
petere (s), 257.* 
pietas (s), 281, r. 
plerique: plerorumque plerarumque, 

not founds 291. 
polliceri (s), 17, 1. 
polliceri, with infin, fut, 15, a. 
ponere (s), 480, v. 
poscere (s), 257.* 
possum (s), 125, e. 
post — annos quam excesserat ; or ex- 

cessit, 310, s. 514. 
posthabere aliquid alicui, 227. 
postquam, 512. 
postulare (s), 257.* 
potare, 257, k. 
potential.. .5, 
potestas J ^^'* *^^- 
potestatem sui facere, 451. 

praebere J gg fonem, 229. 
prffistare ) ' 

prsemium (s), 242. 
praesens, ?227 o 

praesentem esse, £ ' ^* 
oraestolari (s), 227, z. 
pneterit (non me), 259. 
prehendere (s), 492. 
POBBMNT after a in connection loUTi/tit., 
P.I46,t 



PBESBNTOIU^IMPERP. TABBIYU Of Eftg- 

li^ verbf 135, e. 
PRESENT or PERF. suBj. in comnectUm 
with infin. where the general rule 
would require imperf, or jUuperf,^ 

pridem (s), 420. 
prim-um, o (s), 83, a. 
probrum (s), 242, i. 
' pro re natt, ) 

pro vlrili, 1 542. 

pro eo ac mereor, 3 
pro tuS temperantii, 66. 
prcBlium (s), 348. t. 
profugus (s), 276, n. 
projicere se alicui ad pedes; or ad 

alicujua pedes, p. 89, note 1. 
promitto (s). 17, L 
properare (s), 177, m. 
propior, 211. 

propius (dat. or ace), 612. 
propius abesse, 319. 
prosper (s), 443. 
prospicere^ J 23q 
providere, J***^* 
proxime, 512. 
proximus, 211. 
pugna (s), 34^ t. 
purgandi sui caus^ 334. 
putarcs (you would have thoughf^f 426. 



a. 



qu8B res, 36. 

quos quum ita sint, 492. 

quae tua est temperantia, 56. 

quam pro {after compar.), 409, f. 

quam nullus, 492. 

quam'Ut sit, &c. {after compar.), 480. 

quam brevissime, <&c., 410. 

quam omitted after amplius, &c., 562, k. 

3!I^3iT°'j451. See note 11. 
quamvis, > 

quanta maxima potest esse, do., 410, 

quare, 105, f. 

quasi, 494. 

queo (a), 125, e. 

quid EBtatis, 164, 0, 

quid facerem 7 427, c. 

quilibet (s), 390, u. 

quin, 44, 3. See note c^ p. 30^ and 

note d, p. 215. 
quin efter verbs ^doubtinff, Ac, in 

negative sentences^ 85, 8Id. 
quippe (qui), 482, a. 
quia est qui ^ 477. 
quis sum qui 7 483. 
quisquani, 389, 390, (>). 
Bxavdsc^Mam) 391, w. 
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qaisque : doctissimus quitque, 399. 
quivis (a), 390, u. 
quo, 63, without compar.^ p. 216, e. 
quo amentise, 512. 
quoad ejus, <ftc.j 512. 
quod sciam, 56. 
quominus, 94. 
quoniam, 492. 
quot estis, <&c., 174. 
quotidie, 69, t. 

quotusquisque est, qui (snbj.), 477. 
quum intcrrogaretnr, not interrogatus 
esseU 41 & a 



R. 



re = forth, 249. V. (= ipt?) 
recipere (s), 308, a. 
recordari, p. 72 : (s), 201, q. 
rediro (s), 330, p. 

RELATIVE PRONOUN, wketl U doCS DOt 

offree with its proper antecedent, 48. 
remedium (s), 257, I. 
reminlsci (s), 201, q. 
reperire (s), 177, o. 
reperiuntur, <&c., qui, 477. 
res ita se habet, 451. 
reum facere, 187. 
reus, ita meanings 188, fl 
revenire > ,. qqq « 
reverti j(s)»339,p. j 

rivus (a), 472, v. 
rogare (s), 257.* 



aalutare (s), 249, f. 

salve (a), 281, a. 

salvua (a), 542. 

Banare (a), 222. 1. 

Banguia (a), 299, f. 

aapientior Caio, \ ^^c 

aapientior quam Caius, J *"^> "*• 

aatis, 512. 

satius, ex. 34. 

scelua (a), 243, g. 

scire (a), 385. 

se often inserted by Cic» qfter velle, p. 

55, r. 
secundum aliquem decemere, 504. 
aecurus (s), 542. 
sempitemua (a), 123, c. 
sensit delapsua, 149, u. 
sententi^ (ex), 17. 
si = whether J p. 158, t. 
si hoc dicaa, p. 153, h. 
si (mood)| 451, t. 

!t S,^.m i (»)» 391, w : 402, h. 



^1*1"!^' ?391 w 

si quisquam, J *^*» ^' 

aive, aeu, 456, a. 

aidua (a), 51. 

silere (a), 299, g. 

aimilia tui, tibi, 212, w. (212, x.) 

simulac, <&c., 512. 

aimulare, 15 (a) ; (s), 17, m. 

sin minus, ^ 

sin autem, I ^.| 

sin aecua, p°*' 

sin aliter, J 

aine cUiquo or aliqtiS, token rights 890,'v 

sine omni cura, wrong; 391, w. 

sinere (a), 532.^ 

sodalia ' 

sociua 



\ Wi 185, «. 



apoliare'(8), 273. 

Stella (a), 57. 

stipendium mereri, 306. 

auadere (a), 222, i. 

auavia (a), 212, v. 

aublevare > / . on« ^ 

aubvenire 5 W» ^^^i «• 

auccendere (a), 299, h. 

auccurrere (a), 222, k. 

sumere (a), 492. 

auccenaere (a), 222. , 

summua mona, 179. 

SUNT QUI putent, 45 and 477; 

SUPERLATIVE and other adjj, placed in 

the relat. instead qfin me principal 

eiottttf, 53. 

T. 

tacere (a), 299, g. 

tanquam, 494. 

tantum abeat ut — ut, 534 

templum (a), 356, y. 

timere (a), yd, e. 

triplicem aciem instruere, 456. 

trucida^e (a), 308. 

-to, -tote {imperatioe fomu in), 480,x. 

tueri, 374. 

tutus (a), 542. 



U. 



512. 



ubi terrarum, ) 

ubinam gentium, > 

univerai (a), 443. 

unquam, 402. 

ut = 09 soon as ; when, 512. 

ut =s thai noty 95. 

ut omitted, 417, 6. 

UT KB, whin used for ne, 77, note. 

ut quisque -* Ita^ w7. 
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nterlibet (s), 390, n. 
ntervifl (s), 390, n. 
atinam,494. 
utpote qui, 482. 



V. 

vacat niihi. 154 : 337. 
valere apna aliquem, 463. 
yapulare ab. 291. 



al^ 



▼ellm (Bt) judices, 417 ^. 
TeflOKiMnAi, 641. 



veUe sibi. 242. 
veniam dare, 428, c 
yerbi causa, 443. 
vereri (s), 99, e. 
videri, 150, w. 
vir M, 38, y. 
yis, decL p. 69, noie g. 
visere (s), 249, b. 
vitium (s), 242, g. 
vitio vertere. Ac., 242. 
vix crediderim, 428.* 
Yocare (a), 51. i. 
volucres (s), 480. n. 
^^ ( 86 esae principeoi, > .^ 
t OBW piinccps. S 



THE END. 



B. APPLETON is CO:a PUBUCATIONB. 



A. Latin Grammar for Schoob and Colleges. 

By A. HARENESS, PH.D., Professer in Brown University. 

To explain the general plan of the work, the FnbHshera ask the attentioa 
of teachers to the following extracts fipom the FtefiMO : 

1. This volume is deigned to present a systematio arrangement of the 
great &cts and laws of the Lalin language ; to exhibit not only grammatical 
forms and constructions, but also those viUd principUi which underlie, con 
trol, and explam them. 

2. Designed at once as a text-book for the class-room, and a book of 
reference in study, it aims to introduce the b^inner easily and pleasantly to 
the first principles of the language, and yet to make adequate provision for 
the wants of the more advanced student. 

8. By brevity and condseness in the choice of phraseology and compact* 
ness in the arrangement of forms and topics, the author has endeavored to 
compress within the limits of a conv^ent manual an amount of carefully- 
selected grammatical facts, which would otherwise fill a much larger volume. 

4. He has, moreover, endeavored to present the whole subject in the 
light of modem scholarship. Without encumbering hi spages with any un- 
necessary discussions, he has dmed to enrich them with itie practiced rwulU 
of the recent labors in the field of philology. 

5. Syntax has received in every part spedal attention. An attempt has 
been made to exhibit, as clearly as possible, that beautiM system of laws 
which the genius of the language — ^that highest of all grammatical authority 
—has created for itself. 

6. Topics which reqmre extended illustration are first presented in their 
completeness in general outline, before the separate points are discussed in 
detail Thus a single page often foreshadows all the leading features of an 
extended discussion, imparting a completeness and vividness to the impress* 
ion of the learner, impossible under any other treatment 

7. Special care has been taken to ex|dain and illustrate with the requisite 
ftiluess all cUfficult and intricate subjects. The Sulrjubctive Mood — ^thal 
severest trial of the teacher's patienco— has been presented, it is hoped, in i 
form at once simple and comprehensiw. 
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Harkness's Latin Grammar. 

Frcm Key. FroC J. J. Owbk, D.D., If em York Free Academy, 
" I have careftdly examined Horkness^s Latin Grammar, and bA. bo well ploM64 

with its plan, arrangement, and execution, that I shall take the earliest opportunity of 

introdacing it as a text-book in the Tree Academy." 

Fn>m Mr. John D. Philbbick, Superintendent <^ PubUo Schoola^ Boston^ Masie, 
^ This work is evidently no hasty performance, nor the compilation of a m»re book 
maker, bat the well-ripened froit of mature and aoenrate scholarship. It is eminently 
ptaotioal, because it is truly philosophical.^^ 

Front Mr. G. N. Bioelow, Principal qf State Norma* School^ Frwmingham^ Mass, 
** liiurkness^s Latin Grammar is the most satisfactory text-book I have ever used." 

F/'om Bey. Daitibl Lsaoq, Superintendent Pttblic Schools, Providence, B, I. 
** I am quite confident that it is superior to any Latin Grammar before the public 
It has recently been introduced into the High School, and all are much pleased with it^ 

From Dr. J. B. Chapik, Sta/te Commissioner qfPv^lio Instruction in Rhode Island. 
**The vital principles of the language are clearly and beautifully exhibited. The 
work needs no one*s commendation." 

From "Mr. Abirbb J. Phipps, Superintendent of Public Schools, ZoweU, Mass, 
^ The aim of the author seems to be ftdly realized in making this *a us^fiU Book, 
tnd as such I can cheerftilly commend it The dear and admirable maimer in which 
the intricacies of the Subjunctive Mood are unfolded, is one of its marked features. 

^'The evidence of ripe scholwship and of fl«nillari<y with the latest works of Ger> 
man and English philologists is manifest throughout the book." 

From Dr. J. T. Ohahplzn, President <]f WdterviUe OoUege, 
'*! like both the plan and the execution of the work very much. Its matter and 
manner are both admirable. I shall be greatly disappointed if it does not at once win 
the public fovor." 

From Prot A. S. Paokasd, Boiodoin OoUege, Brunswick, Maine, 
"Harkness^s Latin Grammar exhibits throughout the results of thorou^ scholar 
iUp. I shall recommend it in our next catalogue." 

From FroC J. J. Staston, Sates CoUege, 
** We have introduced Harkness^s Grammar into this Institution. It is much mora 
j)gical and concise than any of its rivals." 

From Mr. Wk. J. Bolfk, Prinolpdl Cambridge Eigh School, 
*' Notwithstanding all the inconveniences that must attend a change of Latin Gram- 
mars in a large school like mine, I shall endeavw to secure the adoption of Haxknes«*i 
Gnunmar in place of our present text-book as soon as iHNUiible." 

From Mr. L. B. Willistom, Principal Ladies'* Seminary, Canibridge, Mass. 
**1 think this work a decided advance upon the Grammar now in nse.^ 

From Mc D. B. Hagbb, Princ EUot Mgh School, Jamaica Plain, Mass, 
** This is, in my opinion, byfao' the best Latin Oramma/r wer piibUehed, It ife 
•dbniiably adapted to the use of learners, being remarkably condse, clear, CKmxpt^ 
tansive^ and philosophical. It will henoeforth be used as a text-book in this adbooi** 
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Harkness's Latin Grammar. 

From Frot O, S. Habbihgton cmd Froil J. 0. Yah BiiNSGHOTur, <^^e Wetitycm 

UtUueraity. 
** This work is clear, accurate, and happy in its statement of principles, is simple yel 
scholarly, and embraces the latest researches in this department cf philological soieoM. 
Ik will appear in our catalogue." 

D/vm Mc. Elbbidgx Sicrm, PrinoipaZ Free Aeadmvyy NorvAdk^ Ot. 
^ This is not only the best Latin Grammar, but one of the most thoroughly prepared 
idiool-books that I haye ever seen. I haye introduced the book into the Free Aeade 
my, and am much plaased with the results of a month^s experience in the dass-room.* 

Frcm Mr. H. A. Psatt, Princ^al Mgh School^ Hartford^ Ct. 
** I can heartily rccmnmend Harkness^s new work to both teachers and scholars. It 
Is, in my judgment, the best Latin Grammar eyer offered to our schools.^ 

From Mr. L P. Oadt, PrinoiipaZ High School^ Warren^ J?. J. 
** The longer I use Harkness^s Grammar the more ftilly am I convinced of its superior 
excellence. Its merits must secure its adoption wherever it becomes known.^ 

From Messrs. S. Thubbsb cmd T. B. Stookweli., PvibUo High School^ Providence, 
** An experience of several weeks with Harkness^s Latin Grammar, enisles us to 
say with confidence, that it is an improvement on our former text-book.** 

From Mr. G. B. Goff, PrUielpal Boy^ Ckueicdl High School^ ProvidM>ee^ B, L 
**The practical working of Harkness^s Grammar is gratifying even beyond my ex- 
pectations.** 

From Bev. FroC M. H. Bugkham, XTnlvereity of Vermont, 
** Harkne8S*s Latin Grammar seems to me to supply the desideratum. It is philo< 
■ophical in its method, and yet simple and clear in its statements; and this, in my 
judgment, is the highest encomium which can be bestowed on a^ text-book.** 

From Mr. E. T. QTracBT, Appleion Academy^ Nwa Ipwoidh^ N, H. 
"•1 think the book much flup^or to any other I have seen. I idiould be glad to 
introduce it at once.** 

From Mr. H. Oboutt, QUnwood Ladiet? Seminary^ W, BratUeboro\ Vt, 
" I am pleased with Harkness^s Latin Grammar, and have already introduced it int« 
this seminary.** 

From Mc, Ohablbs Jewxtt, Prino^pcU ofFramJM/n, Aeadwwy, 
"I deem it an admirable work, and think it will supersede all others now in uae^ 
In the division and arrangement of topics, and in its mechanical execution, it is snpe* 
iter to any Latin Grammar extant.** 

Fh^ym Mr. G. 0. Ohasb, Prinoipal qfLoweU High School, 
**• Frot Harkness*s Grammar is, in my opinion, admirably adapted to make the study 
9i the Latin language agreeable and interesting.** 

From Mr. J. tTtitbat.t^ High School^ Dorchester^ Mom, 
** It meets my ideal of what is desirable in evwy grammar, to wit : compresflion ot 
fsaenil principles In terso deflnitionB and statements, for ready use ; and ftilneia ol 
detail, well arranged for reference.** 
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Arnold's Greek Course. 

Beyi^ed, Corrected, and Improyed, by the Rev. J. A. SPENCER, D.IX, 
late Professor of tiatin and Oriental Languages in Burlington Goli 
l^ge, N. J. 

riBST GBEEK BOOE. on the Flan of the Flrat Latin Book. ISmo^ S64 pageib 

PBACrnOAL IKTBODirCIION TO GBEEK FB06S OOMFOSITIOir. llm^ 
S&Tpagea. 

■BOONB FABT TO THE ABOYK 13ino,2i» pages. 

OBESE BEADING BOOK. Oontaining the snbatanoe of the Practical Intrcdnctian 
to Greek Gonstraing, and a Treatise on llie Greek Particles; also, copions seleo- 
tions from Greek AnthorSi with Critical and Explanatory English Notes, and a 
Lexicon. 12mo, 618 pages. 

A complete, thorough, practical and eaqr Greek ooniBe is here presented. The 
beginner commences with the ** First Book,** in which the elementary principles of 
the langoage are nnfolded, not in abstract langoage, difficnlt both to comprehend and 
to remember, but as practically applied in sentences. Thron^ont the whole, the 
pnpil sees jost where he stands, and is taught to nse and aj^ly what he learns. His 
progress is, therefore, as rapid as it is intelligent and pleasant There is no unneces- 
sary verbiage, nor is the pnplTs attention direrted from wlutt is really Important by 
a mass of minor details. It is the experience of teachers who use this book, that with 
it a glren amount of Greek Grammar can be imparted to a pupil in a idiorter time and 
with tax less trouble than with any other text-book. 

"ihie ** First Book" may with advantage be followed by the ** Introduction to 
Greek Prose Composition.** The object (tf this work is to enable the student, as so<m 
as he can decline and conjugate with, tolomble &dllty, to translate simple sentences 
after given examples and with given words; the principles employed being those of 
Dnitation and very frequent repetition. It is at once a Syntax, a Yocabulary, and an 
Exercise book. The ** Second Part** carries the subject ftirther, unfolding the most 
complicated constructions, and the nicest points of Latin Syntax. A Eey is provided 
tat the teaohar*s use. 

The ** Beader,** besides extracts Judidonsly selected finm the Greek classics, contains 
valuable instructions to guide the learner in translating and construing, and a complete 
exposition of the particles, their signification and government It is a fitting sequel to 
the earlier parts of the course, everywhere idiowing the hand of an acute critic, an 
aoeomplishad scholar, and an experienced teacher. 

Frwn the Ekv. Db. GoLmfAir, Prqfe98or cf Greek and ZaM/i^ PrificeUm, HT, J, 
** I can, flrom the most satisfiictory experience, bear testimony to the excellence of 
TOOT series of Text-Books for Schools. I am in the daily nse of Amold*s Latin ana 
Greek Exercises, and consider them decidedly superior to any other £a«mentiry Works 
la those Langnages.** 
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